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DISCOURSE, &c. 



GENTLEMEK OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 

OBEDIENT to your invitation I attempt to of- 
fer some suggestions adapted to the day, which you are 
assembled to celebrate. 

I should feel much solicitude in standing as your rep- 
resentative, and, in some sense, as the interpreter of your 
views and sentiments, on your first celebration of this 
anniversary, were I not assured of meeting an interest in 
the subject, which must banish all fastidiousness, and 
that candour which is the inseparable inmate of generous 
and elevated minds. 

A year of gloomy aspect is now drawing to a close, 
and we have arrived to that season, when, as we are in- 
structed, the Almighty **sealeth up the hand of every 
^* man, that all men may know his work.'' Amidst the 
many contemplations, prompted by such intimations, it 
cannot be an unsuitable employment to look back to the 
origin of our state, and to revive, in recollection, the' tran- 
sactions and the toils of our pilgrim fathers, who, at 
such a season, first landed on these shores. 

We are ordinarily impelled rather to look forward to 
the future, than to trace the scenes that are past ; to in- 
dulge the pleasing visions of hope, than to engage in the 
severer exercises of reflection and inquiry. Both hav© 
their use, the one for encouragement, the other for in-^ 
struction. Such, indeed, has been the rapidity with 
which these western stars have advanced towards their 
meridian, that it seems but yesterday since the time of 
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their rising. . A nation has been bom in a day, and in 
looking backward to our origin we can scarcely be said 
to be looking into antiquity. 

Until the voyage of the intrepid Smith, in 1614, this 
portion of the American region was .very imperfectly 
known. He surveyed its coasts with characteristick assi- 
duity, and delineated its outline on a chart, which evi- 
dences the accuracy of his observations. Leaving the 
high craggy rocks and stony isles of Penobscot, Pema- 
quid and Sagadahock, he dwells, with marked satisfac- 
tion, on tlie more genial shores of Naumkeak, the sandy 
Agawam, the fair head-land Tragabigzanda, and then the 
country of the Massachusetts, which he describes as 

the paradise of all these parts.'* " For here,** said he, 

are many isles planted with com, groves, mulberries, 
" savage gardens, and good harbours. The sea coasts," 
he continues, '^ as you pass, shew you all along large 

corn-fields and great troops of well-proportioned pec- 

pie. [A.] This distinguished adventurer had been em- 
inently instrumental in the settlement of Virginia, and 
now was equally ardent in recommending to his country- 
men the virgin's sister, New England, for such was his 
own appellation of a region which appears to have taken 
a strong hold on his aifections. 

The time had arrived, when this fair territory was to 
be occupied by civilized inhabitants. Many causes con- 
curred to produce this desirable transfusion from the 
European world ; but it was ultimately accomplished up- 
on other principles and views than its enterprizing eulo- 
gist had inculcat<^. 

The history of the New- England establishments ad- 
mits a natural division into three periods. l*he first 
from the commencement of the plantations to the revolu- 
tion in England, on the accession of the Prince of 
Orange, when the principal colony received a new 
charter. 

The second will extend to the achievement of inde- 
pendence. 

Tiic third embraces the years, which have elapsed 
since the peace in 1783 to the present times. 



The latter portion and part of the second is involved in 
the history of the United States. In the remarks, which 
may now be oiFered, I shall confine myself to our primi- 
tive age and to some connected considerations suggested, 
by tlic occasion. 

It is a period of brief extent in the history of a nation, 
not exceeding the age of man. But brief as it i^, it pos- 
sesses peculiar interest, not only to the American peo- 
ple, but to all of every country, who delight to contem- 
plate the progress of civilization and the amelioration of 
the human condition. 

The expansion of intellect, and the spirit of enteq)rize, 
which arose in England, and especially in the long and 
distinguished reign of Elizabeth, prompted many superi'- 
our minds to engage in remote discoveries, and to project 
the establishment of foreign plantations. The settlements, 
however, which had been attempted in this part of Amer- 
ica, upon the views of princes, statesmen and merchant- 
adventurers had not answered the expectations that J;iad 
been indulged. To humbler men was reserved the hap- 
piness and tlie honour of effecting a successful and per- 
manent establishment. Amidst the persecutions and suf- 
ferings for a frank expression of conviction and adherence 
to religious truth, the characters were formed, which 
should be fitted for this arduous work. In that severe 
school did the little band, whom we this day commemo- 
rate, receive their discipline, and acquire that heroick 
hardihood, which enabled them to surmount th« difficulties 
and distresses to which they were exposed. It required, 
indeed, the most vigorous exertion of those elevated prin- 
ciples by which they were actuated not to sink into des- 
pondency, amidst the hardships and calamities of that 
dreary winter in which they commenced their setdement. 

The whole number of the comi)any was but one hun- 
dred and one. Of these, eighteen were women, who ac- 
companied their husbands in the voyage, and sustained, 
with calm endurance, their full portion of adversity ; forty- 
two were children and servants. [B.] 

With all their industry, the huts, which they could erect 
at that season of the year, were comfordess abodes. The 
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winter, indeed, appears not to have been so severe as is 
common in this climate, but was probably more rigorous 
than they had before experienced. Amidst their many 
privations and continual apprehensions from the natives a 
desolating mortality prevailed, and before the end of 
March, only one half of their original number remained. 
Happily the mortality ceased with the advancing spring, 
and the sick speedily recovered. Early in April they 
despatched the ship which had conveyed them, and we 
cannot but admire the resolution of the miserable remnant 
that they could witness her departure without embracing 
the opportunity to escape from the sad scene of disaster. 
But they had declared themselves to be men not easily 
to be discouraged and ^^ weaned from the delicate milk 
** of their mother country." They were pledged to their 
brethren in Ley den to prepare a place for their reception. 
They were the forlorn hope in an enterprize, which had 
been most deliberately debated and adopted, and with 
unshaken faith and constancy they adhered to the peril- 
ous station. 

The sudden deadi of Carver their beloved govemour 
was a severe calamity. Soon afterward the spirit of his 
afflicted consort was released from the burden of its woes, 
and then the hand of the destroying angel was stayed. 

Under the guidance of Bradford, the worthy successor 
of C A R V £ R , the affairs of the plantation were managed with 
ability. The new settlers were instructed by the faithful 
Tisquantum in the cultivation of the native grain of the 
countr}', and the summer elapsed without suffering or 
complaint. But often afterward they experienced the 
bitterness of want, which they sustained with undiminish- 
ed fortitude. Their Leyden friends arrived at different 
iittervals. The exertions to bring over these companions 
diminished their means, and a scanty support for the orig- 
inal number was participated with the new comers with 
cheerful kindness. The pressure of their wants obliged 
them to make successive voyages along the neighbouring 
coasts, and to the fishing stations at the eastward,^nd the 
zeal and enterprize of these persevering men appears 
more admirable when we consider the insignificant state 
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of their navigation. Their first voyage to Kennebeck 
was in an open boat, and the men, who navigated their 
little barks at all seasons of the year, and on dangerous 
coasts, possessed not the experience or habits of seamen. 
To borrow their own language, " they had only been used 
in their native land to a plain country life and the inno- 
cent trade of husbandry.'' The urgency of their wants 
compelled them to new habits and arduous pursuits on an 
unaccustomed element. In those enterprizes their in- 
trepid leaders were always prompt to engage. "The 
•* first voyage to Kennebeck," says govemour Bradford, 
•* was made by Mr. Winslow and some old standards, for 
** seamen we had none." 

Four years after their landing, their settlement contained 
only one hundred and eighty persons, and thirty-two 
dwelling-houses. It was a prudent precaution to enclose 
their town with an impalement, and to erect a fortress on 
the commanding eminence by which it was overlooked : 
but their amicable arrangements with the natives, in the 
vicinity gave a more effectual security from their incur- 
sions. 

A trade ytras opened with the Indians, with the Dutch 
on Hudson's river, and to Penobscot. On the Kennebeck, 
they had a valuable grant of territory from the council for 
New England, and, in the year 16^3, some of their com- 

Eany entered the beautiful river Connecticut, and erected 
ouses of trade on its banks. Agriculture, their favourite 
pursuit, commanded general attention as their settlements 
were extended, and the colony advanced, though by slow 
degrees, to maturity and strength. In 1685, it was divided 
into three counties, and in the same year their body of 
laws was revised and published. It is a small but venera-* 
ble volume, and contains many marks of the wisdom and 
piety of the framers. Their constitution may be thought 
defective in respect to that correct division and balance of 
power, which more profound statesmen have found neces- 
sary for a just expression of the publick will and for the 
security of private rights. Their class of capital offences 
may be considered as too extensive, and their judicial 
system would seem to leave an alarming latitude to the 
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discretion of the magistrate. [C] But there will be found 
evidence of their correct conception of many of the most 
important principles of civil and political liberty. Their 
good sense will be acknowledged in the express adoption 
of the common law of England in cases suitable, re- 
curring less frequently than did some of their neighbours 
to inconvenient or inapplicable regulations derived from 
the Jewish oeconomy ; and their careful provision of the 
means of instruction in piety, virtue and knowledge will 
entide them to the respectful estimation of every intelli- 
gent examiner, to the grateful veneration of posterity. 

Their successful enterprize and peaceful establishment 
afforded encouragement to all, who felt the yoke of oppres- 
sion in their native country. In about ten years after their 
setdement, commenced the colony of Massachusetts, [D.] 
in its vigorous origin and rapid growth far surpassing any 
preceding American establishment. In ten years from 
the commencement of Plymouth Colony the number of 
inhabitants did not exceed three hundred. In an equal 
space of time from the setdement of Massachusetts, more 
than twenty thousand persons had arrived, and three hun- 
dred ships had been employed in their transportation. In 
money and commodities, in artizans of every necessary 
description, in the means of defence, and all the furniture 
of a state, there was a correspondent superiority. The 
rapid rise of this powerful neighbour was beheld with ad- 
miration and delight by the Plymouth planters. The ac- 
cession of such numbers of their countrymen, perfectly 
according with themselves in political and religious senti- 
ments, ensured strength and permanency to their institu- 
tions. They had aspired to the humble honour of being 
stepping stones to others, and there was now an early and 
glorious accomplishment of their ardent hopes and most 
consoling anticipations. 

It seems to be in the order of Divine Providence to at- 
tach the most impressive lessons to the tender sentiment 
with which we behold afflicted innocence and suffering 
virtue. 

The Massachusetts setders, those who were under the 
conduct of Endicott, as well as the more numerous body 






under the leading of Winthrop and his renowned asso- 
ciates, though they arrived in a milder season, and were 
furnished with far superiour accommodations, were yet 
destined, like their precursors, to witness the 'death of 
many of their companions in the earliest stage of their es- 
tablishment. Some of the victims were of distinguished 
eminence. Such were Johnson, Rossiter and Higgin- 
son, and the history of the fathers manifests the sad 
solemnity with which they surrounded the grave of the 
lady Arabella. [E.] 

It would be interesting to trace the progress of this 
memorable colony, in its civil and ecclesiastical relations, 
from the first court of assistants on board the ship Ara- 
bella, and the congregation of the reverend Wilson as- 
sembled under the great tree at Charlestown ; but the 
necessary limits of this discourse would forbid the attempt, 
if I could suppose that the details were not familiar to my 
intelligent auditors. 

The succession of churches indicates the progressive 
order of their ^ttlements, in this vicinity. Boston, aK 
though soon selected as the metropolis, is the fourth in 
the order of churches. Salem, Charlestown, and Dor- 
chester preceded it. Then followed Roxbury, Lynn, 
Watertown, Cambridge, Ipswich, Newbury, Concord 
and Hingham, and all in the first seven years. [F.] From 
the bosom of Massachusetts proceeded the settlers of Con- 
necticut, then followed New Haven. The wilderness 
blossomed in every direction ; and before the close of the 
century there were in the JVeW England colonies one 
hundred and thirty churches, and all, with few excep- 
tions, supplied with pastors. [G.] 

The first planters of Massachusetts, though puritans, 
liad not, like Mn Robinson's society, separated froVn the 
Church of England before their arrival in this country. 
As soon as they were at liberty to pursue, unimpeded, 
their own ideas of ecclesiastical order, tliey adopted, with 
little variation, the practice of the Plymouth settlers. The 
independence of churches was the leading feature of their 
scheme, which was elaborated into.a system of church 
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government and discipline by the platform of 1648. 
Considerable difficulty appears to have been experienced 
to maintain an uniformity in many respects so desirable, 
without an approximation in their establishment to a Ab- 
tional Churchy which was the great object of their dislike 
in the parent country. This obnoxious feature, whether 
manifested in Episcopalian or Presbyterian rule, they 
could not endure, and at length adopted the communion^ 
or, as some of their writers express it, a colloquy of 
churches ; a mere government of influence, by which the 
liberty of churches was maintained, and many of the ad- 
vantages, which might be derived from a superintending 
adthoritative control, were secured. Ecclesiastical con- 
cerns occupied much of the attention of our ancestors in 
every stage of their progress, and they had men of the 
first ability to construct the CongreraUdnal system, which 
they established. Wilson, Cotton, Norton, Hooker^ Dav- 
enport, Shepard, Stone, Mitchell and Chauncy were 
names of great and deserved celebrity on both sides the 
Atlantick. They professed to adhere to scripture rule, 
and none can doubt their sincerity. But, in every con- 
struction of this sort, there will inevitably intrude a mix- 
ture of human invention, which it was their declared 
principle to avoid. 

In a subsequent synod, the platform was unanimously ap- 
proved " for the substance^ This convenient qualification, 
{which it has been found more necessary to apply to the 
cor.fcssion of faith agreed upon in 1680) in a good degree 
avoids an injurious infringement of the right of private 
judgment, and is a necessary accommodation to the re- 
suits of a laudable exercise of free investigation. On 
such topicks, while we reverence the wisdom and sincerity 
i#r the fathers, their deductions, however explicitly mani- 
fested, should not be too closely pressed. They had not 
entirely escaped the misty breath of the schools, and dia- 
"lectick thorns still bristled to the view. From some of 
their conclusions, the modem inquirer will appeal to the 
higli standaid of truth and duty which they so profoundly 
e\ ercnccd ; and to those, who would urge a precise re- 
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gard to the sentiments of antiquity, he will say, with Sam- 
son in the jigonistes, 

A little oDward lend thy guiding hand, 

■ a little further on, 

For yonder bank hath choice of sun or shade ; 
There I am wont to sit- 

There I feel amends. 
The breath of heav'n fresh blowing, pure and sweet, 
With day-spring born. 

Intensely as our fathers were engaged in every thing 
bearing relation to their religious concerns, tliey were not 
unmindful of the other important interests, necessarily 
emerging in every state of society, and especially urgent 
in their novel situation. In the transfer of the corpora- 
tion to this country, they must have soon perceived the 
inadequacy of their charter, in its exact construction, to 
many of the essential requisites of a commonwealth. [H.] 
They did not hesitate to exercise the powers, which their 
situation required, and having, with so much toil and ex- 
pense, provided comfortable abodes in these ends of the 
earth, tney, in most instances, managed their affairs as an 
independent people ; and, indeed, not unfrequently avowed 
principles, which would render their allegiance to the 
prince, whom they acknowledged, little more than nom- 
mal. [I.] They formed a representative assembly, levied 
taxes, erected judicatories, declared war, made treaties, 
established a confederate union, coined money, and 
carried on a diffusive commerce, with occasional checks, 
but no effectual interruption from the crown, until the 
demolition of their charter in the reign of Charles the 
Second. In the time of Charles the First, a fatal blow to 
their privileges seems to have been meditated. But affairs 
at home, of more pressing importance, occupied the atten- 
tion of the monarch and his principal advisers, and pre- 
vented the execution of the strict and coercive scheme of co- 
lonial polity which was in contemplation. Thus, in the ad- 
dress of Massachusetts to Cromwell, the poor exiles^Visihcy 
denominate themselves, in reference to their condition under 
their recently decapitated monarch, merely say, that they 
"sometimes felt and often feared the frowns of the 
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"mighty." — ^During the prevalence of republican sway in 
the parent country, New England enjoyed a brief sun* 
shine of favour. Their commerce had peculiar indul- 
gences, and suddenly expanded, with vigorous gro^vth, in 
every direction. At the restoration they had much to ap- 
prehend ; but by discretion and firmness, the ability of their 
agents, and the powerful interposition of transatlantick 
friends, they appear to have avoided any verj- serious in- 
terruptiotty until the close of that unprincipled reign, when 
the Massachusetts charter was vacated. [K.] Their po- 
litical anxieties at that period, and in the subsequent reign, 
seem to have exasperated the temper of those who were then 
on the stage of action, and, in some measure, to have dis- 
turbed their judgment. Doubts, jealousies, and fears 
prevailed. That cheering and salutary confidence, which 
they had habitually reposed in the leading men of the 
state, was frequently impaired. The susceptible Norton 
sunk under the unmerited ^reproaches resulting from his 
agency to the English court. His associate, Mr. Belling- 
ham, sustained the storm of censure with more firmness, 
and lived to witness a returning rectitude of opinion and 
moderation of temper among his constituents. 

" Through a salutary neglect,'* says Mr. Burke, in 
reference to the American colonies, " a generous nature 
" was suffered to take her own way to perfection." In thus 
taking their own way our ancestors were sometimes 
thought unreasonably rigid and precise, and to have in- 
stituted exceptionable terms of admission to the privileges 
and immunities of their association. Time will not per- 
mit a developement of the grounds of defence with which 
they may be supposed to have been furnished. If the 
considerations suggested by Judge Minoty* will not con- 
stitute a complete vindication, and if, with every allowance, 
we must still find something to regret, the apology of the 
Tyrian queen to her Trojan guests, must be theirs, the 
pressure of circumstances, and the infant state of their 
government. 

<< Res dura et regni noyitas me talia cogunt 
« Moliri '* 

* ContiDuation of Hist, of Mast. eh. I. See also a jodieious note on this subjeet 
in Dr. Holmes' American Annals. I. 32iO. 



The few exceptionable features, which may appear to 
vifews induced by a more enlarged experience and more 
liberal conceptions, are of inconsiderable import when 
compared with the great and manifest benefits derived from 
the steady prosecution of their system of policy. Never, 
perhaps, has been exhibited a more rapid progress of so- 
ciety, a more successful application of those moral ele- 
ments in the economy of nations, which are the best and 
surest sources of general felicity. 

The government, though popular in its construction, 
was influenced in its most important operations by the 
wisdom, publick spirit, and foresight of superiour minds. 
In their extending settlements, every suitable provision 
was made for the maintenance of civilization and order. 
Activity, energy, industry, and harmonious concert ani- 
mated the whole community. A happy mediocrity pre- 
vailed^ equally removed from excessive opulence and the 
depression of poverty. A salutary and permanent dif- 
fusion of the gladsome light of literature, was, in the very 
infancy of the colonies, secured by the establishment of 
Harvard College, the child of their fondest hopes, and 
ever the cherished ornament of our country. A legal 
provision for schools, in concert with the general disposi- 
tion of parents, produced an extensive inculcation of the 
minor branches of learning. The civilization and relig- 
ious instruction of the natives was pursued with laudable as- 
siduity. [L.] Agriculture, commerce and arts contributed 
to the support and comfort of a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation, and their achievements in war, in which they were 
occasionally compelled to engage, evidence their military 
strength, and their capacity to defend the precious pos- 
sessions which they had acquired. [M.] 

An affectionate and respectful remembrance of those 
worthies, who here laid the foundation of our multiplied 
enjoyments, is a debt of gratitude. We possess a goodly 
heritage, and it should heighten our sense of obligation to 
recollect, diat a generous foresight was a distinguished 
characteristick of our ancestors. An ardent desire to lay 
a solid and lasting foundation for the best interests of pos- 
terity influenced all those plans of policy so expressive of 
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their wisdom. In every stage of their enterprize they 
were prompted by an enlightened humanity, and a pros- 
pective reference to the happiness of their descendants. 

To contemplate the characters of such men is not less 
our interest than our duty, as a source of improvement. 

" Just men they were, and aU their study bent 

^' To worship God aright, and know his works 

<' Not hid ; nor those things last, which might preserve 

^' Freedom and peace to man/' 

Their eventful story has also interesting connexions. 
It brings to view many elevated characters, some of them 
of a preceding age, whose energy of thought and manly 
deeds influenced the affairs of nations, and prepared the 
way for the settlement and civilization of a waste of wil- 
derness. It connects with the reformation, that most in- 
teresting event in the history of modem times, which, after 
a night of superstition and ages of corruption, operated like 
a renewed revelation of religious truth. 

Intimately associated with the reformation is the rise 
and progress of the Puritans. Of those despised and per- 
secuted men, it is a remark of Hume, that " it is to this 
" sect, whose principles appear so frivolous, and whose 
*^ habits so ridiculous, that the English owe the whole free- 
^' dom of their constitution.'' ** We shall take the compli- 
" ment," says Dr. Priestley, " and despise the reflection."* 
There is, undoubtedly, much truth in the observation of 
the celebrated historian, and the tendency of religious 
dissent to favour the principles of liberty is sufiiciently 
obvious. It is certain, that those principles may be 
studied to advantage in die history of our ancestors. Not 
indeed so eloquently displayed, as in the writings of a Har- 
rington or a Sidney, but seen in practical operation, and 
confuting the opinions which had before prevailed, even 
among many of the wise, that the maxims, which they 
maintained, were inconsistent with publick safety, tranquil- 
lity and order. There is reason to believe, that the exam- 
ple of our ancestors, the sentiments and views which they 
inculcated, and the maxims to which they adhered, had 

* Lectures <m Hist, and Gen. PolitT. 
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considerable influence in favouring the cause of liberty in 
England, in the continual conflict of tlie people with the 
princes of the Stuart dynasty. [N.] 

It is another recommendation of a familiar acquaintance 
with our early history, that it tends to generate a love of 
country of the best complexion, and of the highest order ; 
a love of country, chastened and improved by elevated 
sentiments and dignified examples. It affords, also, the 
means for a more perfect understanding of the character 
of a people, standing in connexion by descent with such 
foundations, and may enable the statesman and the politi- 
cian to form a more just theory of society ; to ascertain 
what measures it may be prudent to adopt, and what will 
probably fail of success. 

It may be said, that the tree is known by its fruit, and 
that a consideration of the present state of society will af- 
ford a sufficient guide for political conduct. That the 
tree is known by its fruit, is, indeed, true, in its important 
moral application, and yet in a limited sense. If we 
would improve the quality of the fruit, or increase the 
product of the tree, determine what ingraftment it may 
receive, what pruning it demands, or what it will endure, 
we shall require a knowledge of something more than the 
fruit, an acquaintance with vegetable physiology. 

The ruflled surface of society breaks, confounds and 
distorts the images of things ; in the mirror of history, all 
is seen distinctly, as the smooth and peaceful lake reflects 
the foilage of the surrounding forest. 

I will venture to suggest another consideration, which 
may not be unworthy the attention of the guides and 
guardians of youth. 

If a martial spirit may be enkindled by listening to the 
exploits of heroes, and the student be excited to literary 
industry by the lives and writings of scholars and philos- 
ophers, may not the most interesting impressions be pro- 
duced by a familiar acquaintance with those holy men, >vho 
were the founders of our state. When once convinced 
of their purity, sincerity and wisdom, may not the near 
relation, which we bear to them, give a salutary influence 
to their example, and their language and sentiments, dif- 
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DC further re- 



ferent as they are from what are now current in society, 
afford some facilities to the reception of that sacred vol* 
ume with which they were so familiar. [O/ 

A recurrence to this primitive age may 
commended, as tending to the amelioration of the heart by 
an innocent gratification of taste. 

Antiquity has charms to sooth the imagination, and it is 
unnecessary to analyze the process by which the ac- 
knowledged effect is produced. 

" Shall I attribute it to nature or prejudice," says Cice- 
ro, " that when we behold any of the places, which have 
" been fre juented by personages \vorthy of renown, it 
^' makes a stronger impression upon us, than the hearing 
** of their actions, or reading their writings ;" and he in- 
troduces Piso, thus addressing his friends, while walking 
in the academy at Athens. *' My mind is filled with 
** Plato, who, we understand first used to dispute in this 
*' place. Here walks Speusippus, there Xenophon, and 
** there his auditor, Polemo ; and, indeed, when I used 
** to look around our senate-house, I mean that of Hostili- 
^' us, not the new one, which seems to be lessened by its 
^' enlargement, I had Scipio, Cato, Laelius, but above 
" all, my grandsire before my eyes."* 

This is the language of nature, and every well disposed 
mind accords to the sentiment. What classick reader has 
not been sensibly touched, when VirgiPs shepherds, in 
their rural walk, discern the tomb of Bianor appearing in 
distant prospect. 

We have but few sepulchral monuments of our ances- 
tors ; but when familiar with their history, and fortunately 
it is most minute, this metropolis, its hills, harbour and 
islands, the river which laves its shores, and every neigh- 
bouring village, will bring their revered images to view. 
On the spot where we are now assembled, we may behold 
Johnson, at a little distance. Cotton, at the govemour's 
garden, the revered Winthrop, at Charlestown, Harvard, 
at Cambridge, Hooker, at Dorchester, Warham and Ma- 
verick, at Roxbury, Dudley and the venerable Eliot. [P.] 

* Dc fin. bon. et mat. Lib. \. 
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To contemi^ate this fair theatre of their transactions, m 
its wild and savage state, presents many interesting repre- 
sentations ; but how is the scene brightened and adorned 
by the features which civilization and refinement annex 
to the picture. The busy town and the rural cottage, the 
lowing herd, the cheerful hearth, the village school, the 
rising spire, the solemn bell, the voice of prayer, and the 
hymn of praise. Simplicity, purity, and all the multiplied 
ingredients of human happiness seize on the fancy and har- 
monize with our best affectioris. From associations of 
this description, the painter and the poet have derived 
their happiest conceptions. The mighty mind of Milton 
could build on chaos, and travel through the universe 
like a seraph ; but, generally, the finest and most durable 
performances of poetick genius have been prompted by do- 
mestick scenery, and animated by a reference to characters, 
objects and events, not so familiar as to have become in- 
sipid, nor so remote as to be destitute of interest. 

It may be reserved for some native master, or, per- 
liaps, some mistress of the lyre, to give a happy confir- 
mation to these su^estions. 

It is a most interesting use of history, to bring to view 
the conduct of Divine Providence in the direction of hu- 
man affairs. Among the events in the history of the 
world evidencing the benevolent purposes of the D^^ity, 
there are many which have occurred in the settlement and 
progress of our country. We cannot be ignorant with 
what strength this sentiment was impressed on the minds 
of our fathers. The greatest caution, says a profoimd 
and pious writer, is. requisite in our researches on this 
subject. I tread on hallowed ground, and, knowing the 
precision of thought and accuracy of inquiry which such a 
topick demands, I shall readily obtain your excuse for 
confining myself, on this occasion, to the mere suggestion 
of a sentiment, the truth of which is indubitable and of 
high importance. 

Such, gentlemen, are the considerations which I have 
ventured to connect with the subject, which it has been 
your pleasure to call into notice by this appointment. 

3 
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In determining on a publick discourse before your Soci- 
ety on this day, you evince a generous recollection of 
men of little note in the times in which they lived, but now 
held in deserved estimation. You have placed in your 
museum, as valued memorials, their utensils, their arms, 
and their trophies, and, by this celebration, now give a re- 
newed and more empbatick expression of the reverence 
with which you regard ihem. These are honours, which 
those lowly men could not have anticipated, and which, if 
they can now attract their notice, they would not lightly 
esteem. Those, who were born and nurtured around the 
cradle of New England, may be disposed to imagine 
themselves authorized by the departed pilgrims to tender 
to you their acknowledgments for this distinction. 

It is not ever}' nation that would willingly scrutinize 
mto their origin, and exhibit the lineaments of their pro- 
genitors with fidelity and truth. The converted Anglo- 
Saxons, we are told, remembered the practices of their 
ancestors with too much abhorrence to record them for 
the notice of future ages.* Happily we labour under no 
such embarrassment. 

It is the object of your Society to collect and preserve, 
and to diffuse by publication, such documents and wri- 
tings as relate to the history of our country. In the exe- 
cution of this employment, none will question your faith- 
ful regard to the duties imposed by the nature of your 
institution. The Collections of this Society bear honoura- 
ble evidence of assiduous research, and the separate pub- 
lications of some of your associates have long been distin- 
guished. I shall mention only those, who are departed. 
From Sullivan, the first president of this society, we 
havft^the History of Maine, and are gratified, that his active 
mind, amidst his multiplied occupations, was led to a sub- 
ject from many causes involved in perplexity. Belknap 
Bive to his Country a finished work in the History of New 
ampshire, and we have never ceased to regret, that his 
American Biography could not receive the completion 
which he intended. A portion of the modem history of 
Massachusetts was sketched Avith dignity and grace by the 
hand of Minot. It is grateful to have left to us by 

• Turner's Hist. Angl. Sax. 
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Ekbrson the History of the Ancient Church with which 
he was connected ; apd our Collections are enriched with 
some valued productions from the pen of the venerable 
Lincoln. [Q.] The humbler labours of a Pemberton 
deserve acknowledgment, and we can never forget how 
much we owe to him, who was last taken from our circle. 

I remember once accompanying a respected straijger 
to vbit an ancient cemetry in this metropolis, and observ- 
ing a plain tablet bearing for an inscription simply the 
name of Mather. We were conducted by one, who 
now sleeps within the same inclosure, and on the stone 
marking the place of his interment will be seen the name 
of Eliot. It is sufficient. It points to men eminent in 
the church, and among the lettered ornaments of our 
country ; to us it presents the cherished image of one, 
who was the pride of our Society, the delight of his friends. 
Cheerful and serene was the happy tenour of his life, filled 
with active industry, warmed with benevolence, ani- 
mated with piety. The memory of the fathers to him 
was precious. He illustrated their history with just dis« 
crimination, and will ever remain associated with their 
remembrance. 

When deprived of a fellow-labourer so industrious and 
able, it will require the augmented exertions of survivors 
to repair the loss, and to accomplish the laudable objects of 
the Society. A stated literary exercise, affording oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of interesting historical topicks, 
may be considered as an useful and pleasing appendage to 
your customary publications. Of such topicks there is 
an abundant variety, and if they should be annually as- 
signed for this anniversary, theYe can be oo apprehension 
of an uninteresting iteration. You are not pledged, how- 
ever, in regard to any future celebration of this memora- 
ble day, and it is not for me to anticipate your determina- 
tions* Whether the repetition be uninterrupted or occa- 
sional, the character of the Society gives sufficient assur- 
ance, that decorous and instructive lessons will be uni- 
formly inculcated, promotive of that intelligence, which 
is honourable to a nation, and the healing sentiments of 
mutual kindness and good- will. 



NOTES. 

f A. P. iv.] THE quotations in the text are from the " Gen- 
eral/ HUtorie of Virginia^ J/eiv- England and the Hummer I^Usf 
by Captain John Smith" published in London, 1627. In book 
VII. he observes, " That part we call JStew- England^ is betwixt 
the degrees of forty one and forty five ; but that part this 
discourse speaketh of, stretchcth but frpm Penobscot to Cape 
Cod, some seventy five leagues by a right line distant from each 
Other : within which bounds 1 have seen at least fortie severall ' 
habitations upon the sea-coast, and sounded about five and twen- 
tie excellent good harbours, in many whereof there is anchor- 
age for five hundred sail of ships of any burden, in some of 
them for one thousand; and more than two huudred isles, over- 
grown with good timber of divers sorts of wood, which doc 
tnake so many harbours as required a longer time than I had 
to be well observed." — " Surely by reason of those sandy cUfti» 
and clifts of rocks, both which we saw so planted with gardens 
and corn-fields, and so well inhabited with a goodly, strong and 
.well proportioned people, besides the greatness of the timber 
growing on them, the greatnesse of the fish, and the moder- 
ate temper of the aire (for of five and forty not a man was 
sicke, but two that were many years diseased before they wenti 
notwithstanding our bad lodging and accidentall diet) who can 
but approve this a most excellent place both for health and fer- 
tilitie ; and of all the four parts of the world I have yet seen 
uninhabited, could I have but means to transport a colony, I 
would rather live here than any where, and if it did not main- 
taine itselfe, were we but once indifferently well fitted let us 
starve." 

According to Dr. Robertson, History of America, Book X. 
this territory was named AVw England by Prince Charles ; but 
it appears, by Smith's account, thut this name was given by him- 
self, and that when he presented his discourse with the map^ 
his highness, at his entreaty, changed the barbarous names of 
some of the places for English names. Of these he gives a 
list. Cape Tragabigzanda, so called by Smith in grateful re- 
membrance of a Turkish princess, from whom he had received 
kindness in his youth, the prince named Cafie Ann^ in honour of 
his mother ; Massachusetts River he called Charles River, and 
to Accomack he gave the name of Plymouth. Of twenty nine 
names given by the prince, only those three remain. It is evident 
by the map, that Jiccomack and Plymouth correspond ; but, when 
our ancestors arrived there, they were informed by Samoseti 
that the place was called Patuxct, This difference cannot now 
be explained. Perhaps the natives occasionally changed the 
names of places, as it is known they frequently did those of 
persons. 
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Mulbetrieft arc mentioned hj Smith among the wild fhiits 
of Massachusetts. He probably had reference to some of 
the raspberries or blackberries abundant in the country. Only 
one species of mulberry, (morua rubray) is indigenous in 
North America^ and it is not known, that it has been found in 
Massachusetts. 

[B. P. v.] The 9olemn contract^ signed at Cape Harbour, 
Nov. II, 1630, (O. S.) appears in Mourt's Relation, Purchas, 
Morton, and sCTeral subsequent publications. 

Mr. Prince gives a correct list of the subscribers, with their 
titles and the number in their respective families, copied from 
Oovernour Bradford's manuscript history. That manuscript is 
unfortunately lost. It was deposited in the library in the tower 
of the Old South Church, in Boston, and was not to be found af- 
ter the siege, at the commencement of the revolutionary war. 
I insert the interesting catalogue, as given by Mr. Prince. The 
names thus marked (t) are of those, who brought their wives 
with them. Those, who died before the end of the next 
March, are distinguished by an astcrism. Three of the compa- 
ny, Samuel Fuller, Richard Warren and Francis Cook left their 
wives either in England or Holland. They probably afterward 
came over, as their husbands remained in the settlement. Gov- 
crnour Bradford, as Mr. Prince observes, modestly omits the ti- 
tle of Mr. to his own name, which he ascribes to several others. 



Mr. John Carverf 

William Bradford! 
Mr. Edward Winslowf 
Mr. William Brewsterf 
Mr. Isaac AUertonf 
Capt. Miles Standisht 

John Alden 
Mr. Samuel Fuller 
•Mr. Christopher Martinf 
*Mr. William MuUinsf 
•Mr. William Whitef 
Mr. Richard Warren 

John How land of Gov. 
Carver's family. 
Mr. Stephen Hopkinsf 
♦Edward Tillyt 
•John Tillyt 
Francis Cook 
•Thomas Rogers 
•Thomas Tinkcrt 
•John Ridgdalet 
•Edward FuUcrf 
•John Turner 
Francis Eatonf 



8 
2 
5 
6 
6 
3 
1 
3 
4 
5 
5 
1 



8 
4 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 



•James Chiltonf 3 

•John Crackston 3 

John Billingtonf 4 

•Moses Fletcher 1 

•John Goodman 1 

•Degory Priest 1 

•Thomas Williams 1 

Gilbert Winslow 1 

•Edward Margeson 1 

Peter Brown 1 

•Richard Britterige 1 
George Soule 
of E. Winslow's famUy. 

•Richard Clarke 1 

Richard Gardiner 1 

•John Allerton 1 

•Thomas English 1 
Edward Dotey 
Edward Leister 

Both of Stephen Hop- 
kins' family. 



3 
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Jftw England Chronology^ 85. 
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From the same aecurate compiler we collect the following^ 
bill of mortality to the end of March, when the fatal sickness, 
with which they were visited, subsided. 

Deaths in December, . • • • 6 

January .... 8 

February . . . .17 

March • . .13 

44 



This number comprizes, of subscribers to the civil 
compact . . . . . . 21 

Dorothy, wife of W. Bradford \ 

Rose, wife of Capt. Standish f . 

Mary, wife of Isaac Allerton t 

Elizabeth, wife of Edward Winslow j 

Women, children and servants, whose 
names are not known 19 



44 



[C. P. viii,] This remark is more applicable to Massachusetts 
than tb Plymouth Colony. " The Jury," says-Governour Hutch* 
inson, *^ sometimes gave their verdict, that there were strong 
grounds of suspicion, but not sufficient evidence to convict. 
The court would give sentence upon this verdict, and punish 
for many offences, which, by the evidence upon trial, the party 
appeared to them to have been guilty of, although he was not 
convicted of the particular crime he was charged with. Secun- 
dum allegata tt firobata was a rule of proceeding to which they 
did not confine themselves." He adds in a note, <' Mr. Hinkley, 
governour of Plymouth, writing to Mr. Stoughton tor advice, in 
1681, he answers him, the testimony you mention against the 
firisoner^ I think is sufficient to convict him; but in case your 
Jury should not be oj that mindy then^ if you hold yourselves 
strictly obliged by the laws of England^ no other verdict but not 
guilty can be brought in ; but according Jo our firactice in this 
jurisdiction^ vte should fiunish him with some grievous fiunish^ 
menty according to the demerit of his crime^ though not found 
cafiital.*' 

Hist, of Mass. 7. 401. 

[D. P. viii.] The great body of settlers, under Governour 
Wmthrop, arrived in 1630, but the foundation of the colony 
must be referred to the establishment made by Mr. Endicott 
and his small company, at Salem, in 1628. In the number of 
emigrants, and of the ships employed in transporting them, men- 
tioned in the discourse, a slight deviation from exactness is in- 
dulged for the sake of an expression in round numbers. In re- 
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gard to the period, within which this transportation was elTected, 
I am convinced, that five years more should be added. Hutch- 
inson, indeed, says, that the importation of settlers ceased in 
1640. He inserts the number which had arrived as expressed 
by Johnson, " since which," he adds, " more persons have re- 
moved out of New-England to other parts of the world, than 
have come from other parts to it." The Rev. Dr. Holmes, in 
his annals, following Josselyn, places this estimate, with some 
indecision, three years earlier, 16S7. If Johnson is to be re- 
garded, these dates are too early. <^ In the transportation 
of these armies of the great Jehova, for fifteene years space to 
the year 1643, about which time England began to endeavour 
after reformation, and the souldiers of Christ were set at liberty 
to* bide his battells at home, for whose assistance, some of the 
chiefe worthies of Christ returned back, the number of ships 
that transported passengers in this space of time, as is suppos- 
ed, is 298. Men, women and children passing over this wide 
ocean, as near as at present can be gathered, is also supposed to 
be 3 1 200, or thereabout."* 

In his thirteenth chapter he gives an estimate of the expenses 
of the enterprize, << which« should they have cast up before- 
hand," he observes, << the most strongest of faith among them 
would certainly have staggered much and very hardly have set 
saile." 

*< The passage of the persons, 8cc. . . . 95000 

<< The swine, goates, sheepe, neate and horse • . 13000 
<< Getting food for all persons, for the time till they 

could bring the woods to tillage, . . . 45000 
^ Nayles, glasse and other iron worke for their meet- 
ing-houses and dwelling houses, before they could 
raise any meanes in the country to purchase them 18000 

<<Armes, powder, bullet and match, together with 
their great artillery 22000 



192000/. 



<< Beside that which the adventurers laid out in England, 
which was a small pittance compared with this." To this is to 
be added, as Hutchinson suggests, the price of their patent 
given to the council of Plymouth, and payments made to the sa- 
chems of the country. ^* Well might they complain," he re- 
marks, <* when their titles to their lands were called in question 
by Sir Edmund Andross ; their labour in clearing and improving 
them was of more value than the lands after they w^re improv- 
ed, and this other expense might be out of the question." 



• WoBi. Work. ProY. 11. 
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[E. P. ix.] The lady Arabella Johnson, daughter of the Earl 
of Lincoln, was the wife of Mr. Isaac Johnson, one of the assist- 
ants. She came (sajrs Mr. Hubbard,) from a paradise of plenty 
and pleasure in the family of a noble Earl, into a wilderness of 
wants ; and, although celebrated for her many virtues, yet was 
not able to encounter the udversity she was surrounded with ; 
and, in about a month after her arrival, she ended her days at 
Salem, where she first landed." 

John Humphrey, chosen deputy govemour, at the second meet- 
ing of the company in England, married the lady Susan, anoth- 
er daughter of the Earl of Lincoln. He arrived with his fam- 
ily in 1632, and was immediately chosen an assistant. He set- 
tled at Lynn, but afterward, having met with great losses by firet 
and his estate being much impaired, he sold his plantation and 
returned to England. — Hutch, HUt, Alaaa. /. 21. 

There were several other ladies of distinction, who, with laud- 
able resolution, encountered the perils and hardships of com- 
mencing an establishment in this country. Samuel Whiting, 
first minister of Lynn, married a daughter of Oliver St. John. 
][ohn Shearman, minister of Watertown, married a grand- 
daughter of the Earl of Rivers. 

The instances of female magnanimity, which adorn our early 
history, remind us of the memorable address, made by the lady 
of P. Arias, who was appointed Governour of Darien, in 1514^ 
by Ferdinand King of Spain. It is recorded by Peter Martyr 
in his second Decade. Part of it is subjoined in the translation 
of Richard Eden, made in the reign of queen Mary I. 

** She, following the magnanimitie of her aunt, perceiving her 
husband now furnishing himselfe to depart to the unknown 
coastes of the new world, and those large tractes of land and 
sea, spake these words unto him : My deare and well beloved 
husbande, we ought not now to forget that ft*om our young 
yeares we. have been joyned together with the yoke of holy 
matrimonie, to the intent that we should so live togeather and 
not asunder, duryng the tyme of our natural life ; wherefore, 
for my part, to declare my affection herein, you shal under- 
standc, that whithersoever your fatall destinie shall dryvc you, 
eyther by the furious waves of the great ocean, or by the many- 
folde and horrible daungers of the lande, I wyl surely bcare you 
company. There can no peryll chaunce to me s^o terrible, nor 
any kynde of death so cruell, that shal not be much easyer for 
me to abyde, than to live so farre separate from you. It were 
mnch better for me to dye, and eyther to be cast into the sea, to 
be devoured of the fyshcs, or on the land to the canibalcs, than 
with continual mourning and bewayling, to live in death and 
dye lyving, whyle 1 consume in lookyng rather for my husbundes 
letters than for himselfe. This is my fui determination, not 
rashly, nor presently excogitate, nor conceived by the light 
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phantasye of woman's hraync, but with long deliberAtion dnd 
gr>od advisement.*' * 

*< Wc have had odyertisemcnt,'* adds the historian, « since 
thrir departure," that she (being brought up, as it were, among 
•oft fethcrs*) hath with no less stout courage susteyncd the 
roarings and rages of the ocean« than did cyther her husbande 
or any of the maryncrs brought up even among the sour- 
ges of tho sea. 

[{"• P« i^] In the arrangement of the twelve first churches 
In Massachusetts, I follow Johnson, ( IVondtr Working Provi' 
dencc) It has been doubted, whether the order of succession, 
as given by thi* writer, be correct. " If the First Church at 
Boiton," says Dr. Holmes, " be considered as translated in its 
organized state, from Charlestown to Shawmut, it was the 
second church gathered in Massachusetts ; if as a ncuf and dis- 
tinct church, from the time of its division, it was the seventh." f 
In the Collections of the Historical Society, vol. X. 314, Bos- 
ton First Church is accordingly placed as the seventh, and Wa- 
tertown as the sixth. This disposition supposes, that the time 
of the formal separation, October 14, 1632, must be assumed as 
the earliest date of the Church at Boston, previously to which 
six other Churches had been organized. Johnson, in pli^cing 
Boston as the /owrM, probably had reference to the time, when 
so 'large a portion of the congregation had removed fpom 
Charlestown to Shawmut, that religious worship was attended 
on the south side of the river. The Rev. Dr. Kendall, in a note to 
his Century Sermon, delive>cd at Weston, Jan. 12, 18*3, con- 
tends, that Watertown Church is coeval with that of Charles- 
town, and even that it has claims to priority, and to be consid- 
ered the next after that of Salem. His conclusions are sup- 
ported by critical research, but are not entirely satisfactory. It 
is doubtful, whether Watertown Church can be considered as 
constituted by the coven^mt, signed at Charlestown, July 30, 
1630. That instrument appears to have more extensive refer- 
ence ! and it will be diflRcult to admit Dr. Kendall's position, 
though ingeniously argued, that the dale of the formation of 
Charlestown Church, must be postponed to August 27 ^ of the 
same -year. That was the day of Mr. Wilson's ordination ; but 
according to Mr. Prince, who is not to be disregarded, but on 
full evidence, and who quotes his authorities, the church was 
formed July 30. In regard to the objection, that it would re- 
quire at least seven to constitute a church, and that only /our 
urc mentioned as entering into church covenant at Charlestown, 
on the thirtieth of July, it does not appear, that this refincr.iei^ 
•ccurred, or was considered valid by Mr. Wilson, who was one 

* MolU pluroa (ot etc In proverbio) «<]u€ataiii-— 
I AiDcr. Ann. 1. 1267. 

4 
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of the four ; and on the next Lord's day August I, " five more," 
says Mr. Prince, « join the church at Charlestown — who, with 
others, quickly added, chose Mr. Wilson for their pastor/* 

It is not easy to determine, vrhy the church at Roxbury is 
placed by Johnson at an earlier date, than that of Wat^rtown. 
Mr. Eliot was the first minister of Roxbury. He did not come 
into the country until November, 1631, and more than a year 
before that time Mr. Phillips is mentioned, in Winthrop's 
Journal, as the minister of Watertown. 

• 
[G. P. ix.) The enumeration of churches is taken from Dr. 
Cotton Mather's Hecaf&mfioiiaj or Ecclesiastical Map of the 
Country in 1696, (Magn. I. 27.) of which the following is a 
summary. 

Number of Cburelies. Vaemt 

Plymouth Colony 

County of Plymouth 7 I 

Barnstable 6 

Bristol 6 3 







19 




Martha's Vineyard 


3 




Rhode Island 




1 




Massachusetts 








. Suffolk 


15 






Middlesex 


21 




S 


Essex 


20 




1 


Hampshire 


8 




3 




..^ 


64 




New Hampshire 




5 




Maine 




3 


2 


Connecticut 








County of Hartford 


\2 






,9 N. London 


9 




1 


,1 N. Haven 


6 






yf Fairfield 


9 








— 


36 
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An Episcopal church, a Baptist congregation, and a congre^ 
gation of French Protestants in Boston are not included in the 
enumeration, nor the Indian churches in the several colonies. 
To supply the abovementioned churches, there were 123 
pastors ; two of the churches in Boston, and those in Andover, 
Ipswich and Salem having two. Dr. Mather has desig;nated, 
by an appropriate mark, all that were educated at Harvard Col- 
lege, and the number of that description is 106. 
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[H. p. xi.] During the solicitations for a restoration of the 
»1d charter of Massachusetts, after the revolution In England, 
y/lr. Hampden, a zealous friend to the colony, requested the 
>pinion of Mr, Hooke, a counsellor of eminence, which is in* 
^rted in Hutchinson's History of Massachusetts. Vol. I. 363. 
* Should they hare their charter," says Mr. Hooke, << they would 
vant, 

1. Power to call a parliament, or select assembly ; for there 
nany thousand freemen have thereby an equal right to sit in 
heir general assembly. * 

3. Power to lay taxes and raise money, especially on inhabi- 
ants not being of the company, and strangers coming to, oc 
rading thither. 

3. They have not any admiralty. 

4. Nor have they any power to keep a prcHogation court, 
»rove wills. See. 

,5. Nor to erect courts of judicature, especially chancery 
;oiirt9.*' 

[L P. xi.] Mr. Hooke, in the opinion abovcmentioned, pro- 
«eds to observe, ^< the deficiency of their charter appears from 
heir practice, having used the aforesaid powers without any 
;rant," and he proceeds to specify instances in which they had 
xercised their charter powers, otherwise thaii the charter di- 
ected. 

In 1661 a larg^ and respectable committee was appointed by 
he General Court, to consider and debate such matter or thing 
f publick concernment, touching the patent, laws, privileges 
nd duty to his majesty, as they in their wisdom shall judge most 
xpedient.*' The report is in the appendix to Hutchinson's histo- 
y. Vol. L It treats of their liberties and their duties of alle- 
;iance, and contains a frank and nuinly avowal of the political 
heory, which they maintained. The new and difficult questions, 
ivolved in the discussion, were met with ability and firmness. 
They are already hardened into republicks,'* said the earl of 
'larendoB in the draught of his plan for sending over commis- 
ioners in 1664, quoted by Governour Pownal from a manu- 
cript copy, in one of his publications on American affairs. 

An able and eloquent display of the great movements in human 
BTairs, which led to the peopling of this part of America, and of 
le characters, principles and views of those who accomplished 
, will be found in a Dissertation on the Canon and Feudal 
aw, written by the Hon. John Adams, and published in Boston 
I the year i 765. 

[K. P. xii.] Among the distinguished friends of New-Eng- 
nd, were the family of Ashurst and Hampden, Sir Robert- 
oyle» and, in earlier times^ Lord Say and Scale and Lord Brook ;. 
»e two last had thoughts of removing to this country in 1635,* 
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at the time when. Mr. PjTin, Sir Arthur Hasclrig and OBTCf 
Cromwell, indicated a similar intention, but were prevented by 
express order of the king. 

The dispositions with which our ancestors were regarded, by 
an ingenuous mind, is manifested in the introduction to Mr. 
Hooke's opinion on the sul;iect of the churter^ mentioned in 
the preceding note. He speaks of "two parties which solicit 
the affairs of New-England ;" one of them was desirous gf bring- 
ing the whole territory under a captiin general to govern bj 
commission from the king, withciit any respect to former char* 
tcrs. In opposition to this party, Mr. Ilooke emphatically pro- 
nounces and commends the character and conduct of the col- 
onists, "who have mair.tained civility," he observes, "beyond 
any other people on earth." 

In the appendix to the history of the- early part of the reign 
of James II. by the late Mr. Fox, is preserved a letter from 
Barillon to Louis 14th, which discloses the debates in the privy 
council, after the charter was vacated in 1684, relative to thf 
powers to be given to Colonel Kirk, appointed govemour of 
New-England- by Charles II. Lord Halifax, it appears, reso- 
lutely and generously Contended against the infliction of an ar- 
bitrary goverment on the colonists, and that the rights and 
privileges of Englishmen should be fully extended to them. 
It is not to be supposed that the afiairs of New-England were 
of any interest to the French embassydor. This information wa» 
communicated to his sovereign, as affording some ground of 
expectation, ^hat Lord Halifax, who had urged sentiments so un- 
grateful to the king and his favourites, would soon be displaced* 
• Mr. Fox makes a more interesting application of tlie iucident. 
" There is something curious,'' says he, " in discovering, that 
even at this early period, a question relative to North American 
liberty, and even to North American taxation, was considered as 
tlie test of principles friendly, or adverse, to arbitrary power at 
home. But the truth is, that among the several controversies 
which have arisen, there is no other wherefn the natural rights 
of man, on the one hand, and the authority of artificial institu- 
tion on the other, as applied respectively, by th^ wbigs and 
toiics to the English constitution, are so fairly put^in issue, nor 
by which the line of separation between the two parties is so 
hlrongly and distinctly marked,'* 

[L. P. >iii.] A corporation, in F.r.glcnd, for propagating the 
gospel an.nii;; the Irif.ians, commenced a correspondence with 
the coinmis.sioncrs of the United Colonies of New England, in 
IG50. l he commissioners vrre employed as agents for the cor- 
];orc.tion, during the coiitinuunco of the union. The exertions in 
ti^is l.UMiane and laudable ui.dcriaking were attended with consid- 
er ble 5UCCCSS. of which a foil and interesting account, written 
bv Duuiel Gookin, mav be seen in Hislorical Collections, Vol. I. 



[M. P. siii .]Oiir ancestors were distinguished for their at* 
tcution to miiitar)' affairs, a spirit which has uniformly prevailed 
among their descendants. It is recorded, that Mr. Wilson, the 
first minister of Boston, gave 1000/. to the colony, for the pur- 
chase of artillery. In a narrative of the first thirty years by 
Oid Picniers^ a military display at Fox HiJl is described, in lan- 
guage more loftr than perspicuous. It probably has reference 
to the musur of ^* the two regiments of the Bay,^ in May, 1639, 
at Boston, mentioned in Wxnthrop's Journal. The number of 
soldiers was one thousand ^ able men, and well armed and exer- 
cised. They were headed^ the one by the govemour, who was 
general of all, and *he other by the deputy, who was colonel. 
The captains. Sec. shewed themselves very skilful and ready in 
divers sorts of skirmishes and other military actions, wherein 
they spent the whole day/' 

Their courage and skill were put to a severe test, in some of 
their contests with the natives, especially in the war with the 
Pequots in 1637, and in the more arduous and protracted ccm- 
ffict with Philip, which commenced in 1675. 

[N. P. XV.] Referring to the commencement of the planta- 
tions, the OM P/antcrsj in the narrative abovementioned, ob- 
serve, ** A letter then from New England, and for a considera- 
ble time after, was venerated as a sabred scriptt or as the wri- 
ting of some holy prophets ; it was carried many miles, where 
cKvers came to hear it.^ The writer, indeed, intends merely 
to express the religious interest which was excited ; but there 
is reason to believe, that an influence of a political impression 
was also promoted by their opinions and example. 

Mr. Prince exposes the temporizing conduct exhibited by 
many in the reign of Elizabeth.* To this, the magnanimous 
self-denial, which w^is evidenced, on the severe application of 
ti.c act of uniformitv in 1662, is a memorable contrast. That 
signal display of integrity and adherence to conviction, may, in 
part, be attributed to the firmness and consistency, which had 
been exhibited by the New England exiles. Several of the 
ejected clerj^ymen, under that oppressive act, and many of their 
people, emigrated to this coantry. 

[O. P. xvt. ]In any application of the writings of the New 
England ancients, to the purposes suggested in the text, some 
discrimination will be requisite, or the object in view may be 
defeated, and, indeed, impressions of an opposite character pro* 
dOced. The early writers will, it is apprehended, be found 
preferable to many of the next generation, and to some of a 
later period. The mmple« unaffected manner of Winslow, 
Bradford, Winthrop, Dudle}- and Gookin, give their writings k 

• X. E. CknaoL «(, tST. 
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vnperiority fo the Wonder Working Providcncey the Old 
Planter's Narrative, and the Magnalia. 

Oldmtxon, in his Brithh Empire in America^ published in 
}708, is particularly serere on the Magnalia, its puns, anagrams, 
acrosticks and prodigies. With all its faults, there are few 
American scholars, who would not wish to possess the work, for 
the body of facts which it contains. The sarcastick Oldmixoii 
does not confine himself to Dr. Mather, but remarks on ^ the 
poverty aud tautology of the New England diction^' at that pe- 
riod. ** Let their own Dr. Bates," he observes, << instruct them 
better in his best pieces, if they think themselves too pious to 
learn of our Tillotson and Calamy." 

Should Oldmixon's general remark be thought in any degree 
well founded, if we may confide in the opinion of Jeremy Dum- 
mer, who was a man of refined taste and a thorough scholar, 
some of the New-England clergy made rapid improvement. Mr. 
Flint had requested some of the single sermons, occasionally pub- 
lished in England, to be transmitted to him. Mr. Dummer exe- * 
cuted the commission, and in his letter from London, of May 5, 
171 l,says, ** I hope they will please you, though I must own to 
you, that I think the modern sermons, which are preached and 
printed here, are very lean and dry, having little dignity in the 
matter, or brightness in the style. I am sure they are no way 
comparable to the solid discourses, which Mr. Brattle gives 
you every week." — Hiat. ColL VL 79. 

The diction of New-England sermons, the principal publica- 
tions of early times, appears sensibly improved in the perfor- 
mances of the Rev. Dr. Colman and Ebenezer Pemberton of 
Boston, and J. Barnard of Marblehead. Of the present state 
of that species of composition, it is not my purpose particular- 
ly to remark. It is believed, that many modern productions, of 
that description, will sustain a comparison with the most ap- 
proved transatlantick specimens. 

[P. P. xvi.] Mr Jsaac Johnson died September, 30, 1630, at 
Boston. ^^ He was buried, at his own request, in part of the 
ground upon Trimontain, or Boston, which he had chosen for 
his lot, the square between School Street and Queen Street. 
He may be said to have been the idol of the people, for they or- 
dered their bodies, as they died, to be buried round him, and 
this was the reason of appropriating for a place of burial, what 
is now called the old burying place, adjoining to King's 
Ghapel." — Hutchinson's Hist, Mass. I. 22. note. 

Speaking of Sir Henry Vane, Hutchinson subjoins the follow^ 
ing note. ** A small house, which he lived in, at the side of the 
hill above Queen Street, he gave to Mr. Cotton, who made an 
addition to it after Mr. Vane went away, and lived and died 
there." This house is still standing, but, from recent repairs, 
marks of antiquity are not externally visible. 
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CrOTernour's Island was the property of Govemour Win- 
throp, and has never been alienated from the ficunilf . It was 
called, in early times, the Governour's Garden. Josselyn, who 
was here in 1638| says, the first apple trees in the country were 
planted on that island, and a vineyard. The founder of Har- 
vard College might very properly have been located at Cam- 
bridge. But he lived and died in Charlcstown. 

[Q. P. xix.1 Of the deceased members of the Society, 
mentioned in the discourse, memoirs will be found in the Collec- 
tions, excepting of the late General Lincoln. Biographical noti« 
ces of that excellent man were expected for the first volume of 
the second series ; but they were not completed in season to b^ 
introduced. They will appear in the next volume. 

Ths following Hymn, composed for <the occasion by a gcntlo^ 
man at Cambridge, was sung at the close of the celebration. 

1 God of thx world ! on thy decree 

Hang life, and fame, and destiny. 
Thou speak'st — aw*d ocean yields and deserts smile ^ 
Thou speak*st*-and ruin mocks pride's prostrate pile. 

3 In Theb the weak, the humble, trust; 

And trampled power adores in dust. 
Thy name we bless— invoke, in evil hour> 
Forgotten mercy and resisted power. 

3 By Thxx, our Fathert dar*d to brave 
Mid savage man a foreign grave : 

Their march Thou marshalMst o'er the pathless sea,. 
Who fled for freedom, and who fled to Ths b. 

4 Where peep'd the hut, the palace towers ; 
Where skimm'd the bark, the war-ship lowers : 

Joy gaily carols where was silence rude ; 
And cultur'd thousands throng the solitude. 

5 O Thou who tam'st the ravage soul, 
Of Christian man the lusts control : 

Ne'er may this happiest spot, thy favour'd clime. 
The abode of mercy, be the abode of crime ! 

6 Thy grace we'll seek, thine anger shun : 
God of the Sire^ protect the Son J 

Thy smile, thy frown, we own : subdue our pride ; 
The Pilgrims' Guardian be the M'ation** Guide ! 

/?rrafiwi.— P, xt, I. St, for/w7a^f, retd/tfiiijT. 



THE ACT OF INCORPORATION, LAWS, CATALOGUE^ 
OF MEMBERS, OFFICERS, kc AND CIRCULAR LET- 
TER OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCI* 
ETY. 



Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

In iJu year cf €ur Lord one thausandt seven kimiredf and mnay^fmt. 



An Act to incorporate a Society^ by the name qf 
The Massachusetts Historical Society^ 

WHEREAS the collection and preservation of mate- 
rials for a political and natural history of the United States 
is a desirable object, and the institution of a Society for 
those purposes will be of publick utiliQr : 

Be it therefore enacted^ oy the Senate and House qfRep^ 
resentativeSi in General Court assembled^ and by the author^ 
ity of the same. That William Baylies, Esq. Jeremy Bel- 
kiiap, D. D. the Rev. Alden Bradford, Peleg Coffin, £s^ 
Manasseh Cutler, L L. D. John Davis, Esq. Uaniel Davisi 
Esq. Aaron Dexter, Doctor in Physic, the Kev. John Eliot, 
Natnaniel Freeman, Esq. the Rev. James Freeman, the Rev. 
Thaddeus Mason Harris, Isaac Lothrop, Esq. George Rich- 
ards Minot, Esq. the Rev. John Mellen, jun. Thomas Pem- 
berton, William Dandridge Peck, the Rev. John Prince, 
Ezekiel Price, Esq. James SulUvan,Esq. David Sewall, Esq. 
Peter Thacher, D. D. William Tudor, Esq. Samuel Turell, 
Dudley Atkins Tyng, Esq. James Winthrop, Esq. Thomas 
Wallcut, Redford Webster, and William Wetmore, Esq. 
who have associated for the purposes aforesaid, and have 
requested an Act of Incorporation; be, and hereby are 
formed into and constituted a Society and Body Politic and 
Corporate, by the name of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society; and that they, and their successors, and 
such other persons as shall be legally elected by them, shall 
be and contmue a Body Politic and Corporate, by that name 
for ever. 
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« 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid^ That 
tlie members of said Society shall have power to elect a 
I^resident, and all other necessary officers ; and that the 
aaid Society shaU have one common seal, and the same may 
break, change, and renevir at pleasure ; and that the same 
Society, by the name aforesaid, as a Body Politic and Qox- 
porate, may sue and be sued, prosecute and defend suits to 
final judgment and execution. 

And be it Jurther enacted^ That tHe said Society shall 
have power to m^e orders and bye-laws for governing its 
members and property, not repugnant to the laWs of this 
Commonwealth ; and may expel, disfranchiise and suspend 
any member, who, by his misconduct, shall be rendered 
unworthy. 

And be it further enacted^ That the said Society may, 
from time to time, establish rules for electing officers and 
members, and also times and places for holding meetings ; 
and shall be capable to take and hold real or personal estate, 
by gift, grant, devise, or otherwise, and the same, or any 
part thereof, to alien and convey : Provided^ That the annusu 
moome of any real estate, by said Society holden, shall never 
exceed the sum of five hundred pounds ; and that the per- 
sonal estate thereof, besides books, papers, and articles in 
the Museum of said Socie^ shall never exceed the value of 
two thousand pounds. 

And be it further enacted^ That the members of said 
Society, shaU never be more than sixty (except honorary 
members, residing without the limits of this Commonwealth) 
and that James Sullivan, Esq, be, and he hereby is author- 
iaed and empowered to notify and warn the first meeting of 
said Society ; and that the same Society, when met, shall 
agree upon a method for calling future meetings, and may 
have power to adjourn fix>m time to time, as may be found 
necessary. 

And be it further enacted^ That either branch of the Le- 
eislature shall, and may have free access to the {library and 
Museum of said Society. 

This Act passed February 19, 1794. 
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LAWS AND REGULATIONS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 

Article I. EACH resident member shall pay eight 
dollars at the time of his admission, and two dollars annually^ 
to create a fund, for the benefit of the institution. And any 
member shall lie exempted from the annual payment of two 
dollars, provided he shall, at any time after six months from 
his admission, pay to the Treasurer thirty-four dollars, in 
addition to what he Imd before paid. 

Art. II. If any person elected shall neglect to pay his 
admission money for one year after being apprized of his 
election, the said election shall be considered void. And if 
any resident member shall neglect to pay his annual assess- 
ment for the space oT three years after it shall have become 
due, or shall neglect to attend six successive quarterly meet- 
ings of the Society, he shall forfeit his right to its privileges 
and. shall no longer be considered as a member • thereof, 
unless he shall send his excuse to one of the Secretaries in 
writing, and the same shall be judged reasonable by the 
Society. Each member, at his election, shall be furnished 
with an attested copy of this article. 

Art. III. All elections shall be made by ballot Nom- 
inations of corresponding members may be made by the 
members of the Society ; but no member shall nominate 
more than one candidate at the same meeting ; and all nom* 
inations shall be made at a meeting previous to that at which 
the ballot is to be taken. 

Art. IV. There shall be four stat^ meetings of the 
Society in each year ; namely, on the last Thursdays of Jan- 
uary, April, and October, and on the day before Commence- 
ment at Harvard College. And occasional meetings shall 
be convened, on due notification, by the President, or in 
case of his absence, by one of the Secretaries, on the appli- 
cation of any two of the members. 

Art. V. There shall be annually chosen, at the meeting 
in April, a President, a Recording Secretary, a Correspond- 
ing Secretary, a Treasurer, a Librarian, a Cabinet Keeper, 
and a Standing Committee of five. 

^Tt. VI. At the request of any two members present, 
any motion shall be deferred to another meeting, for farther 
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cfmsideration, before k is finally determined, and shall then 
be taken up. 

^rt. VII. All accounts shall be kept in dollars and cents. 

Jrt. VIII. Five members present shall be a quorum 
for all purposes, excepting those of making alterations in, 
or additions to, the laws and regulations of this Society, and 
Ibe election of members. 

jfrt. IX. No alterations in, or additions to, the laws 
and regulations of this Society shall be made, unless there 
are eight members present ; and no member shall be chosen 
unless there are nine members present at the election, and 
Hnless two thirds of the members present vote for his ad- 
mission. 

jlrt. X. Members who are chosen in other states and 
oountries, shall not be required to make contribution with 
tiie members who are citizens of the Commonwealth. 

jlri. XI. The time and place of every meeting shall be 
published in two, at least, of the Boston newspapers ; and 
the Recording Secretary shall also send notifications of the 
same to every member whose usual residence is within ten 
miles of, Boston. 



LAWS. REGULATING THE STANDING COMMrTTEE. 

Article I. All nominations of resident members shall 
be made by the President and Standing Committee, at one 
meeting, at least, previous to that at which the ballot is to 
be taken. 

Art. 11. The Standing Committee shall regulate all the 
common expenses of the Society, and make the necessary 
provision of such small articles as may be wanted, and shall 
have power to draw on the Treasurer to defray the expense. 

Art. III. They shall aid the Librarian and Cabinet 
Keeper, when they shall require it, in the arrangement of 
the books, pamphlets, maps, and manuscripts, and in the 
disposition of curiosities and articles belonging to the cabi- 
net, and shall especially attend to the preservaUon and bind- 
ing of books und pamphlets. 
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Art. IV. They ahaU firequcndy inspect the recQitk, tdd 
inquire whether all the orders of the Society are carried into 
effect with preci8i<m and promptitude. The names of mem^ 
bers in the records shall be in alphabetical order. 

Art. V. They khall inquire for, and endeavour to ob^ 
tain, on the best terms, for tne benefit of the Society manu- 
scripts, books, and articles of curiosity. 

Art. VI. They shall meet previous to each stated quar- 
terly meeting of the Society, and arrange and prepare such 
business as may be a subject for the Society's attention. 
The President shall notify the Standing Committee of their 
stated meetings. 



LAW8» AEGULATING THE UBRART AND MUSEUM. 

Article I. All books which are presented to the libra- 
ry shall be accepted with thankSi ana also every curiosity 
for the museum. 

Art. IL American coins and curiosities shall be kept 
by themselves, in the best part of the cabinet. 

Art. III. At every quarteriy meeting, a catalogue of 
the books, pamphlets, manuscripts, and maps, shall be pro- 
duced bv the Librarian, and a catalogue of the curiosities 
by the' Cabinet Keeper : and every member shall in person, 
if present, and in writing, if absent, give an account of the 
books and manuscripts, or whatever article belon^ng to 
the Society, he may have in his possession. 

Art. I V. Once in every year, previous to the «)ring 
meeting, the Standing Committee snail inspect the library 
and museum, and report the state of every article at that 
meeting, and what bodks are particularly wanted. 

Art. V. There shall be two keys to uie Society's room, 
one of which shall be kept by the Librarian, and the other 
by the Cabinet Keeper, to be by them delivered to no per- 
son except one of the members.. 

Art. Vl. No book shall be taken from the library, but 
with the knowledge of the Librarian, who shall make a re- 
cord of the same. A member shall not have xoion than three 
books at a time, unless by special leave obtuned by a vote 
#f the Society. He shall not retain any volume lon^r than. 
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four weeks, but may renew the same once } ^ter which the 
same person shall not have the same books for three months^ 
unless by special leave of the Standing Committee. Mem- 
bers living more than ten miles from Boston may renew 
their books without personal application. No manuscript 
shall b&takenroutof the library, but in the presence of tne 
Librarian. 

^rt. VII. The sixth article shall not prevent the Coin- 
mittee chosen to superintend the publications of the Society, 
from taking out of the library, with the knowledge of the 
Librarian, as many books and papers as they may want* 

j4rt. VIII. Newspapers and maps shall not be allowed 
to be taken out of the library, except by the Publishing Com- 
mittee. 

jirt. IX. . Fines for a breach of the sixth article shall be 
at the weekly rate of 10 cents for every book less than an 
octavo, 20 for an octavo, 30 for a quarto, and 40 for a 
folio. 

jirt. X. An application in writing, left with the Libra- 
rian, shall secure any volume or set for a fortnight after it 
may be returned to the libr^ ; and if more than one such 
application be made, they shall be answered in the order of 
their respective dates. 

jlrt. XI. If books or manuscripts be requested for 
publick uses, or for the peculiar benefit of persons whom 
the Society is disposed to oblige, the application shall be 
made to the Librarian,, through the medium of some mem- 
ber, who shall be responsible in a written obligation, for the 
return of each article borrowed, within such time as shall 
be stipulated by the Librarian, not exceeding three months* 
. jirt. XII. All persons who take hooks nt>m the library, 
shall be answerable for any injury to the same, which shall 
be estimated by the Standing Committee. 

jlrt. XIII. The privilege of using the library shall be 
suspended, as re^>ects the person who neglects to pay any 
fines, or assessments for damages, longer than one month 
after he shall have received notice from the Librarian. 

jirt. XIV. It shall be the duty of the Librarian to at- 
tend at the library, or to procure some member to attend in 
his stead, on the afternoon of each Thursday, at 3 o'clock^ 
far the accommodation of the members. And it is under* 
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stood and expected. d»t the members wUl regulate them, 
selves accordin«y. 

Art. XV. All pamphlets shatt be bound, except dupli- 
cates, which shall be kept by themselves, and triplicates 
shall be exchanged. 

Art. XVI. ' All manuscripts shall be distinctlv marked 
and numbered, and kept in cases of paper ; which shall al- 
so be numbered, and tne contents of each registered. 

Art. XVII. Every present received shall be recofdi^; 
and an account of it rendered at the next meeting of the 
Society. 

Art. X VIIL A printed ticket shall be pasted on the inside 
of the cover of each book, signifying that it is the property 
of the Society, and also the name of the donor, if it be a 
present. ' 

' True copy of the Lcnvs of the Historical Society ^ 
1 January 1813. 

JosxPB McKean, RecortKng Secretary. 
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14 Circular Letter of the Historical Society. 

CIRCULAR LETTER 

OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 

Respectfully addressed in 1794, by Rev. Jeremy Belknap^ 
I). D. then Corresponding Secretary^ to every Gentleman 
of Science in the Continent and Islands of America. 

SIR, 

The professed design of our institution is to collect^ 
preserve^ and communicate materials for a complete history 
of this country, and of all valuable efforts of the ingenuity 
and industry of its inhabitants. In pursuance of this de- 
. sign we have already amassed a large quantity of books, 
pamphlets and manuscripts ; and we are still in search of 
more. 

' The Library and Museum of the Society are deposited 
in a spacious and convenient apartment of the , Crescent^ in 
Franklin-Place^ Boston. To this apartment, any person 
may have access, by application to the Librarian, or to any 
one of the members. 

But from many instances which have occurred during 
our own memory, we are satisfied, that depositories, how- 
ever desirable, are exposed to such accidents, from the 
hand of time, from the power of the elements, and from 
the ravages of unprincipled or mercenary men, as to ren- 
der them unsafe. The surest way of preserving historical 
records and materials is, not to lock them up ; but to mtU- 
tipty the copies. The art of printing affords a mode of 
preservation, more effectual than Corinthian brass, or 
rlgyptian marble. Statutes and pyramids, which have 
long survived the wreck of time, are unable to tell the 
names of their sculptors, or the date of their foundations. 

Impressed with this idea, the Massachusetts His- 
TORicAL Society have determined, not only to collect; 
but to diffuse the various kinds of historical information 
which are within their reach. Though these materials may 
come in, at different times, and there may not be oppcnrtu* . 
nity to digest them, in the best manner, previously to their 
publication ; yet we will present them in such order as 
may be convenient and effectual. If we cannot erect an 
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elegant building, wc will plant a forest, into which every 
inquirer may enter at his pleasure, and find something 
adapted to his purpose. 

We have therefore encouraged a publication in which is 
given the result of our inquiries into the natural^ politicaly 
and ecclesiastical history of this country. It is requested, 
that you would contribute to its value and importance, by 
attending to the annexed articles of inquiry ; and we beg 
leave to depend on your obliging answers, when leisure 
and opportunity will permit. 

We nave also contemplated the forming of an extensive 
cabinet ; comprehending the various natural productions 
of our continent, the adjacent islands and the neighbouring 
seas. To facilitate this purpose, we have annexed to this 
letter the best directions we have been able to obtain, for 
the collection and preservation, of all the proper subjects of 
natural history. Any specimens which it may be in your 
power to send .will be gratefully received. 

Your letters, free of expense, addressed to the President 
or either of the Secretaries, will be ddly acknowledged, and 
noticed in the Society's publications ; and you will have 
the satisfaction of contributing to the general stock of 
knowledge with which we hope to entertain the public. 



ARTICLES ON WmCH THE SOCIETY REQUEST INFORMATION. 

1. THE time when your town or city was incorporated ; 
its Indian name ; when the settlement began ; whether it 
was interrupted, and by what means ; to what Colony or 
County it was first annexed ; and if there have been any al* 
terations, what they are, and when made. 

2. The exploits, labours and sufferings of the inhabitants 
in war» particular accounts of devastations, deaths, captivi- 
ties and redemptions. 

' S. Divisions of your town dr city into parishes and pre- 
cincts, or the erection of new towns within the former limits. 

4. Time of gathering churches of every denomination ; 
names of the several ministers ; the times of their settlement, 
removal and death ; and their age at the time of their deatli. 

5. Biographical anecdotes of persons in your town, or 
within your knowledge, who have been remarkable for in- 
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genuity, enterprise, literature, or any other valuaUe accom- 
plishment ; an account of their literary producti<Mis, and if 
possible^ copies of them. 

6. Topographical description of your town or county, 
and its vicinity ; mountains, rivers, ponds, animals, vegcta* 
ble productions ; remarkable falls, caverns, minmdfl^ 
stones, sands, clays, chalk, flints, pit-coal, pigtnents, medi- 
cinal and poisonous substances, their uses and antidotes. 

7. The former and present state of cultivation, and your 
thoughts on farther improvements, either in respect to agri- 
culture, roads or canals. 

8. Monuments and relinks of the ancient Indians ; num- 
ber and present state of any remaining Indians among you. 

9. Singular instances of longevity and fecundity fix>m die 
first settlement, to the present time. 

10. Observations on the weather, diseases, and the in- 
fluence of the climate, or of particular situations, employ- 
ments and aliments, /especially the effect of spirituous liquors 
on the human constitution. 

11. Accurate bills of mortality, specifying ages and cas- 
ualities, the proportion of births and deaths ; and the in- 
crease or decrease of population. 

12. Observations on manufactures of various kinds in 
any part of America at any time ; and a comparative view d 
them at any two or more periods ; particularly before and 
since the independence of the United States ; before and 
since the establishment of the present federal constitution ; 
with thoughts on the farther improvement of them. 

13. Past and present state of fisheries either in the seas 
or rivers of America. / 

14. Modes of education, private or public ; what en- 
couragement is given to ischools and colleges, and what is 
done to advance literature ; whetder you have a social li- 
brary, what is the number of books, and of what value. 

15. Associations for religious or literary improvement, 
or the encouragement of the arts. 

16. What remarkable events have befallen your State, 
county, town, or particular fiimilies or persons at any time. 

|:7» The Coiresponding Members of this Society arc re- 
quested to transmit to tl^e Corresponding Secretary, any 
historical and geographical information of which they may 
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be possessed) respecting any part of the American Conti- 
nent and Islands, together with printed acts and journals of 
Assemblies and Conventions, whether civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal. And the Society will gratefully receive from them 
and from all other persons whatever, any books, pamphlets, 
manuscriptsy maps or plans which may be useful in an his- 
torical collecstion — and any natural or artificial prodtictions 
which may enlarge the Museum, 

As one branch o( a collection of materials for the ci vii 
and ecclesiastical history of this country — it is intended te 
form a complete series of Sermons^ 

On the discovery of America.- 

On the completion of one century froift the dis- 
covery or settlement of any State^ toivnj or oth- 
er place in the United States. 

Delivered before the General Court 7 in Plymouth 

At the anniversary elcfctions 3 ^^ Boston, 

in Connecticut, New Hampshire, or any other 
of the States* 

At the aqniversanr contentions of the clergy, 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, Congregational, or 
Baptist. 

At the anniversary elections of officers of the ar- 
tillery company. 

On annual and si^ecial Fasts and Tlianksgivings. 

To militia companies, or to troops iti camp. 

On victory or 'defeat inr war. 

On ordinations,- installations, or removails^of min- 
isters, dedication of churches^- &c. 
0- On the return of peace. 

On remarkable events, as fires, earthqucdces^ epi- 
demic sickness, &c. 

At assizes, or the opening courts of justice. 

At town meetings, and on other popular occasions. 
OratiOHS, Sermons, or Poems, 

On the anniversary of the first landing <n our an« 
cestors at PlymouUi^ 

On the anniversary of the 5th of March. 

On the anniversary of the 4th of July. 

At the meetings of the Cincinati Society. 
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On the death of eminent characters in church or state. 
Before any literary society. 
Journals, laws, resolves and protests. 

Of Congresses. 

Of Assemblies, Conventions, and other 
Legislative and deliberative bodies. 
CcHiferences and treaties of publick Commissionersi 
appointed to treat with Indians. 
Tax acts of an older date than 1775. 
Proclamations bv authority, and other single printed sheets. 
Proceedings of Episcopal conventions. Ecclesiastical coun- 
cils. Presbyteries, Synods, General Assemblies, Baptist 
Associations, Circular Letters of the Societies of Friends; 
and of other denominations of christians. 
Indian exploits, speeches, anecdotes, &c. 
Narratives, Of battles, with the Indians. 

Of captives, their exploits, sufferings, escapes, &c. 
Of missionaries and itinerant preachers of all de- 
nominations. 
J^oumals, Of voyagers and travellers, for discovery^ curiasl' 

ty^ or other causes. 
Minutes, or other doings oi political clubs. 
Magazines, museums, newspapers, &c. 
Laws, catalogues, So:, of the several colleges in our country. 

Directions for preserving animals and parts of animals. 

Quadrupeds. The head should be preserved as near- 
ly as possible in its natural form, with all its parts. If it be 
necessary to remove anv of the bones of the head, care 
should be taken, to retain the jaw-bone M'ith all the teeA 
entire ; as the number, form, and situation of the teeth af- 
ford some of the most essential and distinguishing charac- 
ters. The tongue ought to be preserved in its natural form ; 
also the legs y feet ^ and hoofs or claws. 

Birds. These should be preserved m full plumage ; 
with the billy tongue j and other parts of the head ; the wings^ 
thighs y legs J and claws ; and the fleshy part of the rump^ in 
which the tail-feathers are inserted ; with ail the feathers as 
nearly as may be in their natural position. There are ma- 
ny parts or appendages of the head, the presence or absence 
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of which affords distinguishing characters. Specimens of 
birds of both sexes and of the same species are desirable* 
The nests and eggs of birds contribute to increase the knowl- 
edge of natural nistor}'. 

Akphibious. The A^oc/, with all its parts ; the^Ainor 
shell in its natural form ; with all the limbs and appendages. 

Serpents. The whole headj teeth and tongue. The 
skin ought to be opened on one side, to preserve uninjured 
the scales on the belly, from the head to the end of the tail. 
A small portion of tlie bone at the end of the tail should be 
retained. If the skin be spread open and dried (as here- 
after directed in the mode of drying the skins of birds) all 
the rings, spots, and stripes will appear ; and especially the 
scales under the belly, called the scuta and squama ; the 
number of which affords distinguishing characters. 

Fishes. Specimens may be preserved, by splitting the 
head and taking one half of the head and |ftiZr, and skinj 
with all Uttjins of the back and belly, and along the ^atV to 
its extremity ; the membraneous part which is an exten- 
sion of the head over the gills, called the branchia^ and 
contains a number of long bones called raw, which are 
generally essential in giving the characters of fishes. 

Insects. These should be preserved entire. 

Testaceous. In preserving those which have two 
valves or shells ; great care should be taken to preserve 
the joints by which the shells or valves are connected ; 
because they contain the essential characters. Those 
shells which are found with the fish in them are most val- 
uable for the brightness of colour. 

Zoophytes, which partake of the nature of both ani- 
mals and vegetables, should be preser^^ed entire ; with the 
substances to which they may be found to adhere. 

Doctor Cittler's method of preserving the skhu ofbird^. 

'* Open the skin along tlie breast ; remove the whole of 
the body and neck, retaining the bones in the fore-pert of 
the head ; the wings, thighs and legs. Then spread the 
skin qien; and place it on a sheet of brown paper, adjust- 
ing the head, wings, legs and tail. Over tlie dcin, thus 
disposed, place another sheet of psqier, and a small wei * ' 
so as to produce a gentle pressure. When the skin j 
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come Somewhat dry and stiff, it may be moistened with d 
sponge or brush dipped in spirits.* Then sprinkle the 
skin pretty thick with a powder composed of equal parts of 
alum, salt-petrc, and black pepper. Then place it between 
two sheets of paper as before, with a gentle pressure. Il 
may be enclosed in several thicknesses of paper, to prevent 
all the feathers from being injured by the heat, and be 
placed for several hours in un oven after the bread is drawn.*^ 

M. CVTLER. 

Methods of preserving animals and their skins. 

" First. Take half an ounce of crude Sal Ammoniac in 
powder ; put it into a pint of water ; and when dissolved^ 
add one ounce of corrosive sublimate inercury also in pow- 
der. 

When this solution is iised, it should be put into a elass 
phial and set in a vessel of cold water over fne fire. \v hen 
the water boils, the solution will be sufficiently heated. 
When heated, it must be laid on with a brush. It is used 
for washing the inside of boxes, in which insects and other 
preparations are kept. There should be a string or wirc^, 
round the neck of the phial, by which it may be liitcd, when 
hot ; and it must be lieated in a glass phial as directed ; 
because it corrodes with great rapacity every metallic sub- 
stance. 

" Second. Take twelve ounces of rectified spirit of 
wine; one ounce and a half of spirit of turpentine ; mix, 
and add half an ounce of camphor. 

The skins of animals may be passed over with tliis fluidf 
by means of a brush. It will destroy several species of in- 
sects. 

** Third. Take white arsenic two ounces, alumj com- 
mon jaltf flower of sulphur^ white chalk, one ounce of 
each ; colocynth one quarter of an ounce, and of black 
pepper one ounce. Let each be powdered separately, then 
mix them intimately. 

* The stiffcst skins of any animal whatever may be rendered 
soft and pliable, by the application of the yolk of an egg mixei 
with warm water. 
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" Fourth. With this compound powder, let the fresh 
skins of animals be sprinkled on the hiside ; and for the 
outside, use one pint oi rectified spirit in which one quar- 
ter of an ounce of mercury sublimate corrosxoe is dissolved. 
This method is very proper for birds. The celebrated 
Reattmur used every spring to place his preparations in 
an oven made so hoi as only not to bum the feathers or 
hair ; by which means any latent insects were destroyed. 

It may not be improper to observe, that these are all 
nocturnal insects, and begin to move soon after twilight in 
quest of proper substances on which to deposit their eggs. 
The evening is therefore a fit time to examine the walls, by 
which attention, many of them may be destroyed. I have 
found this a useful precaution* The specimens them- 
selves should be frcquendy and carefully examined, to 
discover any insects which may have crept into them ; 
without this care, no application whatever will I believe ef- 
fectually preserve tliem*'* 

A method of preserving birds and other dmmaisjfi'om the 
Philosophical Transactions^ recommended by Dt. Ljstt- 
soM, in his Traveller's Companion^ p. 13. 

^^ Birds in perfect plumage should be opened from the 
lipper part of the breast, to the vent, with a sharp knife or 
pair of scissars ; the feathers of the breast and belly being 
first carefully laid aside by the fihgers ; so as not to hinder 
the skin being easily come at. Tlie skin must then be 
carefully loosened fi*om all the fleshy parts of the breast and 
body. Take out all the entrails. Then with a compo- 
sition of burnt alum, tamphor and cinnamon^ of each an 
equal quantity, well powdered and mixed, let the whole 
carcase be strewed over lightly ; but salt is not to be used 
with this composition, as it will, in moist weather, drop and 
besmear the £^thers. Pour into the body a small quan- 
tity of camphorated spirit ofwme ; after that, fill up the 
cavity with cotton or any soft wooly substance^ pouring 
some of the aforesaid spirit into the cotton or stuffing. 

'* Fill up the body where the flesh has been taken away^ 
with cotton, and your composition ; and having a fine nee- 
dle and silk) sew up the skm, beginning at tilt breast ; ob- 

O 
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serving, as you approach towards the vent, to stuff the skin 
as tight as it will bear. This will be easily accomplished 
by means of a small stick, of wood or ivory, till the whole ' 
is done. Then lay the feathers of the breast and belly in 
their pn^)er order. 

<'To {Nneserve the headj Mr. Kuckahk directs the 
neck to be pulled within the skin, till the back of the skrid 
is dnmm into sight ; out of which a small piece is to be 
cut, and the brains extracted. The cavity of the skull is 
then to be mobtened with spirits, and filled with the com* 
position and with cotton ; the skin-may then be drawn to 
Its proper place. 

^' Or, the brain may be extracted, by making an incisioiu 
through the roof of the mouth (taking care not to injiue 
the tongue) mth a sharp pointed knite and drawing the 
substance of the brain, the eyes, and other internal parts ti 
the head ; the cavity shoukl be immediately filled with the 
composition and cotton. No water should be used to 
cleanse any of the cavities. 

Large sea fowls have thick, strong skins ; silch may be 
skinned, taking care to preserve the bones of the head, and 
other essential characteristic parts. The inside of the skin 
may be moistened with any of the aforementioned soluticuis, 
the sublimate solution to be preferred, but where these 
cannot be had,^a mixture of tobacco-dusty alum^ P^Pfi^i 
and camphor may be substituted. The skin may then be 
stuffed with oakum or tobacco steeped in the solutaon, 
and sewed up. It should be kept dry, and as soon as po^ 
sible dried in an oven, not so hot as to crisp the feathers. 

^* The skins of fishes taken off at sea may be preserved 
in a strong brine, with tlie addition of a little alum. 

^^ When any subject is to be kept some time in a hot 
climate, it should be secured in a box filled with oakum, 
tew, or tobacco, well sprinkled with the sublimate solution. 

'^ Small birds may be preserved whole in spirits ; the 
finest plumage is not injured by this mode. 

^^ Small quadrupeds, reptiles, zoophitcs and marine in- 
sects, may also be preserved in spirits, with the addition 
of a little alum ; the corks of the phials must be well sc< 
cured, or the spirits will evaporate. The first drawn spir* 
its, commonly called high wtnes^ are to be preferred. 
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** Winged insects are best preserved by drj'ing ; when 
first caught, they should be put into boxes well besmeared 
H^ith camphor. 

Method oj* collecting and preserving vegetables. 
^. jBy jSr. Lettsom. 

*• When the naturalist is in search of vegetable produc- 
tions, different soils and situations should be examined ; as 
the sea and its shores, deep running waters, dykes, marshes, 
moors, mountains, rocks, woods, neglected or cultivated 
fields. Each of these affords peculiar plants ; and when 
any are collected, the particular soil and situation should be 
remarked. If it be convenient to take tlie whole plant with 
its root, flowers and parts of fructification entire and jKrfcct, 
the most effectual way of preserving it, is to put it into a 
bottle of spirits. But it is often more convenient to con- 
vey them dried in a hortus siccus. ^ 

•* To do this in the best manner, and to make the stalks, 
leaves and flowers l^e flat and smooth, they must be expo- 
sed, between papers, to a free dry air, with considerable 
pressure upon them. The leaves and flowers should be 
carefully expanded ; for on this, the beauty and value of 
the specimen greatly depend, j The plants should be gath- 
ercd on a dry day, whilst they are in full bloqm, and all 
their parts perfect and entire. When perfectly dry, they 
may be kept, either loose in quires of paper, or fastened 
into a book, with glue made offish ising^-glass, dissolved in 
boiling water.^ Particular care should fa^ taken to avoid 
aoy injuries from moisture or insects ; to prevent any ac- 
cident from the latter, let the paper and stalks of the plants 
be sprinkled with the sublimate solution. 



* One ounce of fish ising-glass dissolved in a quart of brandy, 
nnd boiled till three quarters of the liquor be evaporated, will 
lu&kc a fine glue, which may be kept bottled for a long time. 

Dr. Clarksqn, late of Philadelphia. 
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The impressions of plants well taken oflf on paper look 
Very little inferior to the best drawings. Several methods 
have been recommended. The following by professor 
Peck is very easy and effectual. 

Method of taking impressions (f vegetable leaves by mem 

o/*smoke. 

" ThE apparatus necessary for this purpose consists 01*1 
pane of glass ; a pair of pliers, the jaws of which must be 
covered with leather ; a pair of small forceps ; a wooden 
cylinder, about an inch and a quarter in diameter, covered 
with soft woolen cloth, wrapped four or five tithes round it 
and secured ; two pieces of sponge of the size of a hen*8 
egg ; and some splinters of pitch pine i/t^ood. It is con* 
venient also to have two cups of waten 

" The process is as folio ws.-^Take a dry leaf, let it lijb 
in warm water till it becomes perfectly flexible ; then with 
one of the sponges moisten the glass ; lay the leaf on it^ 
with the face ^ next the glass, pressing It close with the 
sponge, which at the same time absorbs all superfluous 
moisture. The glass is then to be taken up by the pliers ; 
a splinter of the pitch pine is to be lighted and the leaf held 
ovef the smoke ; it must b6 kept moving, that the smoke 
may be equally distributed, and the leaf prevented from 
drying. 

" When it is sufficiently blackened, it is to be removed 
from the glass with the small forceps, taking it by the stalky 
near the leaf, and placed on a smooth clean table. Then 
with the other sponge dipped in clean water, wet the paper 
on each side, till it is sufficiently moist and soft ; then bnr 



ing it carefully on the leaf, pass the roller over it, oeanng 
on it with both hands, with an even pressure ; and you wifi 
find a beautiful impression of the leaf with every vein and 
ramification. 

" The smoke is to be Washed from the glass for every 
new impression, If the leaf chosen is fresh, it must be suf- 
fered to wither, then wetted and placed on the glass as 
above." 
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Method qf presennng marine prcductions. 

'^ Carols^ CaraBnesj Sponges and other marine produc- 
tions are found in considerable varietur near the coasts of 
islands and continents, particularly in hot climates. Some 
of these are very tender and brittle when dry, and should 
therefore be carefully packed up in sand, in order to keep 
them steady ; or they may be placed between papers in the 
manner of a hortus siccus. ' 

** In hdt climates the insects are rapacious and the 
finest fim-C(Hxds and others of a soft texture, when first taken 
out of the sea, are sometimes almost devoured before they 
become hard and dry. To prevent injuries of this kind ; ' a 
licd^ Dowdered corrosive sublimate or its solution may be 
sprinicled on them. Some of the smaller, and some branch- 
es of the lai^r may be put into spirits and the j)arts of them 
preserved more distinctly.'' Dr. Lettsok. 
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ticulars are to be attended to. 

** When any articles* are collected, mark them by num- 
bers or some other sign of distinction referring to a cata- 
logue, with all the particulars relative to the subject — as (1.) 
Wh^ it was fisund. (2. ) In what quantity. (3. ) Wheth- 
er on the surfiice of the earth, or at what depth. (4.) In 
what position, whether horizontal, perpendicular or inclin- 
ed, in what angle and to what point of the compass. (5.) 
Whether in strata or loose. (6.) The depth ana thickness 
of the strata, how inclined and to what point ; whether the 
fissures be horizontal, perpendicular or inclined ; and what 
fossil bodies are contained in the fissures. (7.) The quai- 
ls of the neighbouring waters, whether pure, tasteless, 
purgative, vitnolic, chalybeate, &c. 

'* The places to be searched are the sides and gullies of 
hills, the shores of the sea and rivers, with adjacent banks 
and dUb, and the fidls of rivers. 

* Sandft and claya, chalk, flints, and pit coal are particularly 
deairable, bccauae useful in manu&ctures. 

H 
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^f The situation of minesy pits and quarries, whether in 
vallies, hills, or plains, and the disposition of die straH, 
their depth and thickness. The damps and steams of mines 
and pits, and the effects of them on the human body or on 
fire ; in what seasons and in what state of the air dhey arr 
observed ; and what is the temperature of the air at parti- 
cular depths. The accounts of these things given by na^ 
tives and workmen." AU these are subjects of inqmiy for 
a naturalist. 

Da. L£TTSOM. 
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COLLECTIONS, &c. 



X£TT£R FBOM THE HON. WILLIAM A. BUEWELL, MEM- 
BEEOF CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA, 
TO THE HON. JOSIAH QUINCY, MEMBEB OF CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

^- 

JFashtngtoriy December 20M, 1812. 
Dear Sir, 

THE manuscript copy of Bacon and Ingram's rebellion 
was, found among the papers of the late Capt. Nathaniel 
Burwell, of King William County. — I have not been able 
to obtain many particulars from his family relative to it. 

At the close of the war he heard of its existence in an old 
and respectable family of the Northern Neck of Virgipia, 
and procured it for his amusement ; he entertained no 
doubt of its antiquiQr, and valued it on that account. 

From the appearance of the work, the minute and 
circumstantial aetail of facts, the orthography, and the 
s^le, I am perfectly satisfied his opinion was correct. — ^I 
hope it will be found worthy of a place in the valuable col- 
lections of the SocieQr to which you belong. 

Permit me to ofier my best wishes for the success of 
your labours* Yours respectfully, 

William A. Burwell, qf Virginia. 



The Indians Proseedings.* 



for their ownc security. They found that their store was 
too short to indure a long seige, without making emty 
bellies and that emty bellies makes weake hearts, which 

* We regret that the beginning of this manuscript is missing, 
and that several parts were so much torn that it became necessary 
to leave vaeant spaces. Where the expression is uncertain, but 
the page not wholly disfigured} we have used italick letter; £d. 
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alway nmkes an unfit serving man to wait upon the God of 
War. Therefore they were resolve, before that their spir- 
its were downe, to do what they could to kcepc thfir stores 
up, as opperiunitie should befriend them : and uUthough 
they were by the law of arms (as the case now stood) pro* 
hibited the hunting of wiide dcare, they resolved to see 
what good might be don by hunting tame horsses : which 
trade became their sport soc long, that those who came on 
horseback to the seige began to leare they should be com- 
peld to trot horn on foot, and glad if they scap'd so too, for 
these belegured blades made so many salleys, and the bc- 
seigers kep such neglegent gards, that there was veiy few 
days past without som remarkeable mischiefe. But what 
can hold out allways ? even stone walls yields to the not-to- 
be gainesjude summonsof time. And allthoughit issaide 
that the Indians doth the least minde their bellies (as bciog 
content with a little) of aiiy people in the world, yet uow 
ihcir bellies began to minde them, and their stomachs too, 
which began to be more inclinable to peace than war ; which 
was the cause (no more horsc-fiesh being to be had) that 
they sent out 6 of their W oerowanccs (chief men) to com* 
mcnce a treaty. What the artickles were that thej brought' 
along with them to ireate of I do not know, but certaineiy 
they were so unacceptable to the English, that they caused 
the commissioners braines to be knock'd out for dictatii^ 
so badly to their tongues, which yet, lis possible, exprest 
more reason, ihiin the English had to prove the lawfulnewi 
of this action, being diametrecall to the law of arms. , 

This strange action put those in the fort to tlicir trumps,, 
having thus lost som of their prime court cards, without a 
feirc dealing. They could not tell what interpretation lO 
put upon it (nay, indeed, nobody elbt) and ver>' fiiine thcy 
wou\d unfferstand why those, whom ilicy sent outwithat>t>iiP 
to supphcitte a peace should be worse dealt with than those 
wi.owcrc sent out with a sword to denounce a war ; but, 
tut one could be got to make iiiquii ic into the reason of this , 
■* • which put them upon a resolution to forsake their 
station, and not to exposlu Ltc the cause any further- Har- 
iiig made ihis resoluiioii, and desuoyed all things in the fort, ■ 
tlwt might be servisable to tlie English, thev boldly, undis-. 
covered slip through the league (leaving llie English to pros- 
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iecute the seige, as Schogin's wife brooded the eggs that 
Jie fox had suck'd) in the passing of which they knocked 
:en men on the head, who lay carelessly asleep in their way. 

Now allthough it might be saide that the Indian3 went 
their ways emty handed, in regard they had left all dieir 
;>lunder and wealth behind them in the fort, yet it cannot be 
Jiought that they went away emty hearted : for though that 
H^as pritty well ^ined from its former curage through those 
nconveniences that they had bin subjected to by the seigc, 
/et in the room thereof, rather than the venticlcs should lie 
/oidfs, they had stowed up so much mallize, entermixt with 
I resoUution of revenge, for the affrunt that the English 
lad put upon them, in killing their messingers of peace, 
hat they resolved to commence a most barbarous and 
most bloody war. 

The beseigers having spent a grate deale of ill imploved 
ime in pecking at the huske, and now finduip; the ^ell 
jpen^ and missing the expected prey, did not a litde woon* 
ter what was becom of the lately impounded Indians, who, 
though at present, they could not be seene, yet it was not 
long before they were iieard oiF, and felt too : for in a very 
short time they had, in a most inhumane manner, murther- 
ed no less than 60 innocent people, no ways guilty of any 
BCtual mjury don to these lU-disceming, brutish heathen. 
By the blocd of these poore soules, they thought that the 
wandering ghosts of those their commissioners, before 
roenuoned, mi^ht be atton'd and lade down to take their 
repose in the dismall shades of death, and they, at present, 
not obliged for to prosecute any farther revenge. There- 
lore to prove whether the English was as redy for a peace, 
as themselves, they send theit remonstrance in the name of 
their Chiefj taken by an English interpreter, unto the Gov- 
cmour ot Virginia, with whom he expostulates in this sort. 
What was it that moved him to take up arms agsunst him 
hk prqfessed (fiend in the behalfe of the Mary landers his 
professed enemies contrary to that league made between him 
and himselfe ? declares as well his owne as subject^ griefc 
to finde the Verginians, of friends, without any cause given 
to becom his foes, and to be so eager in theu* groundless 

2uarrell, as to persew the chase into anothers dominions : 
lomplaines, that his messingers of peace, were not onel y 
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murthered by the english, but the &ct countemD- 
ced by the Govemour's connivance: for which, 
seeing no other ways to be satisfied, he had ic* 
venged himself by killing 10 for one of the Ver« 
ginians, such being the disperportion between hit 
grate men murthered, and jthose by his command 
slane ; that now this being done, If that his boo* 
nour would allow him a valluabie satisfaction far 
the damage he had sustained by the war, and no 
more conceme himselfe in the Marylanders quar- 
ill, he was ccmtent to renew and confirm the an- ' 
cient league of amity, otherways himselfe, and 
those whom he had ingaged to his intress (and 
their owne) were resolved to fite it out to the last 
man. 

These proposals not being assented to by the 
£nglish, as being derogator}' and point blank both 
to honour and intress, these Indians draw in otfaten 
(formerly in subjection to the Verginians) to thdr 
aides : which being conjoyned (m separate ani 
united parties) they dayly committed abundanci 
of unguarded and unrevenged murthers upon dK 
ofSti^u- English, which they perpretrated in a most barbar- 
diiDi. ous and horrid manner. By which means abun» 
dance of the Fronteare Plantations became eathet^ 
depopulated by the Indian settlers, or deserted bf 
the planters feares, who were compelled to forsake, 
their abodes to find security , for their lives ; whidl^ 
they were not to part with in the hands of the In- 
dians, but under the worst of torments. For these* 
brutish and inhuman brutes, lest their cruelties 
might not be thought cruell enough, they devised S; 
hundred ways to torter and torment those pooiO; 
soules with> whose reched fate it was to fall into 
their unmerciful hards. For some, before they 
would deprive them of their lives, they would take 
a great deal of time to deprive them first of their 
skins, and ii* their life had not, through the anguish, 
of their paiiie, forsaken their tormented bodies, thqr 
with their clubs knock out their teeth (or som in- 
strumeni) tear ofi' the nails of their hands and theif 
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i, idiich put the poor sufferer to a woful condi- 

One was prepared Jar the flames at Jameif 

iiy who indured much, but found means to es- 

% 4k lit 4k ^ Ik 4k 

' * * * * for least that 

r deaths should be attributed to some more mer- 
1 hands than theirs, to put all out of qucs- 
9 they would leave som of those brutish markes 
n their fenceless bodies, that they might testify 
>uld be none but they who had committed the 

ind now it was that the poor distressed aud 
biy afflicted Planters began to curse and exe- 
e that ill maniged business at the forL Their 
a .were reiterated again and again, both to God 
to man for releife. But no appearance of long 
led for safety ariseing in the horizon of their 
es, they were redy, could they have tould which 

to leave all and forsake the Collony ; rather 
I to stay, and be exposed to the cruelties of the 
lerous heathen. 

\l last it was concluded, as a good expedient for • 
ut the countrie in a good degree of safety, for to Etoi^ 
ft forts upon the Fronteirs, thinking thereby to 

a stop to the Indians excursions, which after 
expence of a grate deale of time and charge, 
ig finished, com short of the designed ends. 

the Indians quickly found out where the mouse 
6 were sett, and for what purpose, and so re- 
ed to keep out of the way of their danger; which 
r might easy ennough do without any detriment 
lieir dcbignes. For tho' hereby they were corn- 
ed to go (tis possible) a little about, yet tliey 
er thought much of their labour, so long as they 
e not debaircd from doing of mischiefe ; which y^ .^,. 
I not in the power of these forts to prevent. For u«i by 
bat the English did at any time know that there )yml 

more ways into the wood than one to kill Deare, 
Indians found more, a thousand out of the wood, 
ill men, and not com neare the danger of the 
s ncather. 
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The small good that was by most cxpectlBH 
now by ilicm experienced from those useless fW 
ricks (or czsictihy if so xve sat/) excited a marvellou. 
discontent among the people. Some thought tk 
charge would be great, and the benefit little * < 
• * It rent the hearts of many that thq 

should be compeld to work all day, nay all tbi 
year, for to reward those mole catchers al tite fort 
(nobody knew for what,) and al night could not fin; 
a place of safety to lie downe in, to rest their wcT] 
bones, for fcare they should be shattered all to ptecei 
by the Indians ; upon whicli conaidcnition the] 
thought it best to petition the downefall of these usC' 
less (jnd like to be) chargeable fabricks, fron 
whose continuance they could neither expect pnifil 
nor safety. 

But for the effecting this business they found 
themselves under a very grate disadvantage, for thol 
The Forti '* '"^y be more easier to cast downe than irectncl 
(liitikeii cemented structures, veh the rule doth not hotdd 
Kugiilh. good in all cases. For it is to be understood thfl 
these forts were contrived, eadier by the sole coiB< 
mand of the Governour, or othenvays by the 
advice of those whose judgments, in these affiiklj 
he approved off; eallier of which was now, they lto< 
ing don, his own emmediaie act, as they were doi 
in his name, which to have undone at die simple vb 
quest of the people, had bin in effect, to have undtH 
the Repute he always held in the peoples judgmttf 
for a wise man ; and better that dicy should sufia 
some small inconveniences, than lliat he should bl 
accounted less discerning than those, who till no« 
were counted more than halfe blinde. Besides bo* 
should he satisfie bis honour of the undertaken 0| 
tlie work. If tlie ]>eoples petition be granted, thcj 
must be disappointed, which would be litUc IcS 
than an undoing to them allsoe, in their cxpcclatJa 
of jiroffitt to be raised from the woik. Hereby thl 
people c]uicltly found themselves in an crrour, whet 
that they apprehended what a iitrong foundatkit 
the Fons where irected upon, honour aiid j 
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against which all their saping and mineing had no 

Sower tp overturne. They having no other ingre- 
ience to makeing up their fire works with but 
prayers and mispent tears and intreties ; which hav- 
ing vented to no purpose, and finding their cona- 
tion every whit as bad, if not worse, as before the 
fiHts were made, they resolved to * * * 

771^ people chose Col. Bacon their General, which 
fiost he accepted. He was a man of quality and ^v^n 
merity brave and eloquent, became much endeared, \gainst 
not so much for what he had yet done as the cause of i„Ji^ans. 
their affections, as for what they expected he would 
dot: to dcjierve their devotion ; while with no com- 
^inon zcale they sent up their reiterated prayers, first 
to himselle, and next to heaven, that he may becom 
their guardian angel, to protect them from the cruel- 
ties of the Indians, against whom this Gent : man 
had a peifcct antipathy. 

It seemes that at the first rise of the war 

'. tfiis Gent : man had made some overtures unto the 

&>vernour for a commission to go and put a stop to 

„|]ie Indians proseedings. But the Govemour at 

..present, eather not willing to commence the quar- 

^ |pU (on his part) till more suiteable reasons present- 

.^.Cd, for to urge his more severe prosecution of 

die same, against the heathen : Or that he doubted 

Bacons temper, as he appeared popularly inclined ; 

A Constitution not consistent with the times, or the 

peoples dispositions; being generally discontent- 

cdy for want of timely provisions against the Indians, 

^ or for annual impositions laid upon them, too grate 

^ (as they saide) for them to beare, and against which 

, mcy had som considerable time complained, without 

, ,the least redress. For these, or som other reasons, adJinteth 

. the Govemour refused to comply with Bacon's pro- «R»»n« 

posalls. Which he lookeing upon as undervalluing indiam. 

as well to his parts as a dispendgment to his pre- 

. tention^, he in som elated and passionate expres- 

, uons, bware Commission or no Commission, die 

next man or woman he heard off that should be 

I 
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killed by the Indians, he would go out agsdnst them, 
though but twenty men would adventure the servis 
with nim. Now it so unhappily fell out, that the 
next person that the Indians cQd kill was one of his 
owne family. Whereupon having got together a- 
bout 70 or 90 persons, most good housekeepers, well 
armed, and seeing th^t he could not legally procure a 
Commission (after some strugglings with the Gov- 
emour) som qf his best friends who condemned his 
enterprises, he applies himself ******** 
* * * The Govemour could not bear this in- 
solent deportment of Bacon, and spake freely against 
fumy ana condemned his proseedtngs. Which* * 
instead of seeking means to appease his anger, they 
devised meenes to increase it, by framing specious • 
pretence^ which they grounded upon the bpuldness 
of Bacons actions, and the peoples affections. 
They began (som of them) to have Bacons merits 
in mistrust, as a luminary that threatened an eclipse 
to their riseing gloryes. . For tho' he was but a 
yong man, yet they found that he was master and 
owner of tliose induments which constitutes a com- 

Eleate man, (as to intrinsecalls) wisdom to appre- 
end and discretion to chuse. By which em- 
bellishments if he should continue in the Govem- 
ours favour of senioufs they might becom jun- 
iours, while their yonger brother, thro' the nimble- 
ness of his wit, might steale away that blessing, 
which they accounted their owne by birthright* 
This rash proceeding of Bacon, if it did not undoe 
himselfe, by his tailing in the enterprise,might chance 
to undoe them in the affections of the people; 
which to prevent they thought it conducable to their 
intrcss and establishment, for to get the Govemour 
in the minde to proclaime him a Rebell, as knowing 
that once being don, since it could not be don 
but in and by the Govemours name, it must needs 
breed bad blood betweene Bacon and Sir William, 
not easily to be purged. For though Sir William 
might forgive, what Bacon, as yet had acted ; yet 
it might be questionable whether Bacon might for- 
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j{et what Sir William had don. However, accord- 
ing to their desires, Baconi and all his adherents, was *>»•€«» 
proclaimed a Rebell, May the 29, and forces raised ^t'duce*^ 
to reduce him to his duty. With which the Gov- ''"**" 
ttnour advanced from tlie middle plantation^ to find 
him out, and if need was to fight him, if the Indians 
had not knock'd him, and those that were with him, in 
the head, as som were in hope they had don, and 
Hrhich by som was earnestly desired. 

After som days the Govcmour retracts his march, 
[a jumyc of som 30 or 40 miles) to meet the assem- 
blie, now redy to set downe at our Mctroppolis, while 
Bacon in the nieane while meets with the Indians, 
ipon whom he falls with abundance of resoUution g^^.^,^ 
ind gallantrey (as his own party relates it) in their mecu 
utness ; killing a great many and blowing up hl^i^w!' 
heir magazine of arms and powder, to a considera- 
ile quantity if w;^ may judge from fumselK no less 
faan 4000 wt. This being done, and all his provis- 
ODS spent, he returns home, and while here submits 
limselfe to be chosen burgess of the County in 
rtuch he did live, contrary to his qualifications y 
ake him as he was formerly one of the Councell of 
kale, or as hee was now a proclaimed Rebell. How- 
nrer, he apply es himsclfe to the performance of that 
rust reposed in him, by the people, if he might be 
dmitted into the house. But this not faying ac- 
xvding to his desire, though according to his ex- 
lectation, and he remaining in his sloop, (then at ^?r^^ 
ncor before the towne) in which was about 30 gen- prUotTer. 
lemen besides himselfe, he was there surprised 
od made prisoner, with the rest, som being put 
Qto irons, in which condition they remained som 
ime, till all things were fitted for the tryall. 
Vhich being brought to a day of heareing, before "ll^"*]I|J 
he Govemour and Councell, Bacon was not only ti>H)iaii<i 
cquitted and pardoned all misdemeanours, but re- "^''i'*"^*' 
feared to the Councel table as before ; and not only, 
wxt promised to have a commission signed the 

• WilUamsburg. Sec Beverly's history of Virginia. 
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romii^ Monday following (this was Saturday) as Generall 
a'^Com- for the Indian warr, to the universal satisfaction of 
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the people, who passionately desired the same ; wit* 
nessed by the generall acclamations of all then in 
tpwne. 

And here who can do less than wonder at the muta* 
ble and impermenent deportments of that biii \d Godes " 
fortune who, in the morning leades men with disgra- 
qes, and ere night crowns him with honours ; some- 
times depressing, and again ellevating, as her fickle 
humer is to smile or frown, of which this Gentle* 
man's fate was a kind of epittemy in the several vi* 
cissitudes and changes he was subjected in a very* 
few days. For m the morning, before his trj-al^ 
he was, in his enemys hopes, and his friends feares, 
judged for to receive the Gurd^n due to a RtbcU 
(and such he was proclaimed to be) and ere night 
crowned the Darling of the peoples hopes and de- 
sires, as the only man fitt in Vereinia to put a stc^ 
to the bloody resollution of the Heathen. And yet: 
againe, as a fuller manifestation of Fortune's inccm- 
stancye, within two or three days» the peoples hopes, 
and lus desires, were both frustrated oy the Gover-.- .. 
The GoT-'^o^^ refusing to signe the promised commission, 
crnour re- At which being disgusted, . though he dissembled 
^e'the the same so well as he could, he beggs leave of 
Comrais- ^jj^ Govcmour to dispense with his servis at the * 

councell table, to visit his ^t/e^ who, as she had in' 
Bacon fovmed Aim, was indisposed^ which request the Gov- 
disgusted, cmour (after som contest with his own thoughts) 
granted, contrary to the advice of som about him, - 
who suspected Bacons designes, and that it was 
not so much his lady's sickness as the troubles of a 
dibtempered mind which caused him to withdraw to 
his own house, and that this was the truth, which in 
a few days was manifested, when that he returned 
to towne with 500 men in arms. 

The Govemour did not want intelligence of Ba- 
cons designes, and therefore sent out his summons ; 
for Yorke traine bands to reinforce his gaids then 1 
at towne. But the time was so sh(»t, not above 12 
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lowers waminc:) and those that appeared at the ^**^'»" 
lendezvous made such a slender number, that un- to town 
Icr 4 Ensignes there was not mustered above xl^.^^lf 
.00 seuldiers, and not one half of them sure nea- ^uo men. 
lier, and all so sluggish in their march, that before foi^eltu 
hcT could reach towne, by a grate deale, Bacon ^*;.^;*;™" 
aid entered the same, and by force obtained a com- 
dusion, calculated to the hight of his own desires. 
Vith which commission, being invested, (such as it 
ras,) he makes rcdy his provisions, fills up his com- 
lonies to the designed number (500 in all) and so 
pplies himselfe to those services the country- cxpect- 
d from him. And, first, for the securing the same 
igainst the excursions of the Indians, in his absence 
and such might be expected) he commissionated 
iereral persons, (such as he could confide in) in ev- 
tf respective county, with select companies of well 
ribed men, to ravage the forests, thickets, swamps, 
jU all such suspected places where Indians might 
■re any shelter for the doing of mischiefe. Which 
Ings of his put so much courage into the 
that they begun to apply themselves to their 
»med employments in their plantations : 
Mlkh till ndw they durst not do, for fear of being 
btock'd in the head, as God knows, too many were, 
bdbre tHese orders were observed. 

While the Generall (for so was Bacon now de- 
Mminated by virtue of hi^ commission) was sed- 
idous in these afiaires, and fitting his provissions, 
riiout the head of Yorke river, in order to his ad- 
vmce against the Indian^ ; the Govemour was 
Heareing .quite different courses. He was once 
more persuaded (but for what reasons not visible) 
ID proclaim Bacon a Rebell againe. And now 
ance his absence afforded an advantage to raise the 
Doantiy upon him, so soone as he should returne 
ired and exhausted by his toyle and labour, in the 
[ndian war. For the putting this councel in ex- 
icution, the Govemour steps over in Gloster coun- 
y, (a place the best replenished for men, arms, and 
iflfecdon of any County in Virginia,) all whicli the 
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Govemour summons to give him a meeting 

place and day assigned, where being met accoi 

to summons theGovemours proposalls was so r 

disrelished, by the whoU Convention, that the^ 

disbanded to their owne aboades, after their p: 

ise past to stand by, and assbt the Goven 

against all those who should go about to ron; 

person or debase his authority ; unto which p: 

ise they annexed or subjoined severall reasons 

they thought it not convenient at present, co 

nient to declare themselves against Bacon, a 

was now advancing against the common enemy, 

had in a most barbarous maner murthered 

hundreds of their dearc brethren and country] 

and would, if not prevented by God, and die 

deavours of good men, do their utmost for to ci 

the wholl Collony. 

Gki!ter Therefore did they think that it would be a t 

men's iucousistent with right reason if that they in 

P^^" desperate conjuncture of time, should go and 

gage themselves one against another ; from th( 

suit of which proceedings, no thing could be 

pected but mine and destruction unto both 

the one and other party, since that it might reai 

ably be conceived, that while they should be e3 

sing their breasts .against one anothcrs wepons, 

barbarous and common enemy (who would make 

advantages by our disadvantages) should be u 

their backs to knock out their brains. But : 

should so hapen (as they did hope would never 1 

en) that the General after the Indian war was finis! 

should attempt any thing against his Honers pei 

or Government, that they would rise up in ar 

with a joint consent, for the preservation of bot 

Since the Govemour could obtaine no more 

was, at present, to rest himselfe contented with t 

while those who had advised him to these unc 

takings, was not a little dissatisfied to find the e\ 

not answer their expectations. But he at presi 

seeing there was no more to be don, since he vn 

cd a power to have that don, which was estecn 
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be msune of the affaires, now in hand to be don, 
mnely, the gaineing of the Gloster men, to do what 
ie would have done, he thought it best to do what 
it had a power to do, and that was once more to 
akoclame mcon a tratour, which was performed in ^^^^ 



iD pablick places of meetings in these parts. The ed a 
iibiae of which proclameation, after that it had pas- '^^^'^' 
led the admiration of all that were not acquainted 
irith the reasons that moved his Honer to do what 
he had now don, soone reached the Generalls ears 
net yet stopt up from lisning to apparent dangers. 

Thb strange and unexpected news put him, and 
torn with him, shrodely to their trumps, believing 
Alt a few such deales, or shuffles (call them which 
IW please) might quickly ring the cards and game 
lito out lus hand. He perceved that he was falne 
pke the come between the stones) so that if he did 
W$t looke the better about him, he might chance to 
>bt ground to powder. He knew that to have a 
ttrtaine enemy in his frunt, and more than uncer- 
lane f&iends in his reare, portended no great securi- 

E~ m a violent deadi, and that there could be no 
(Uffiuence betweene his being wounded to 
in his breast, with bows and arrows, or in the 
Hiek with guns and musquet bullets. He did see 
(lit there was an absolute necessity of destroying 
flftlndians, for the prisarvation of the English, and 
$ttk there was some care to be taken for his owne 
^tad Bouldiers safety, otherways that worke must be 
P don where the laberoures are made criples, and 
tfftii^l^ insteadc of a sword to betake themselves 
tbk crutch. 

'- It vext him to the hart (as he was heard to say) 
for to think that while he was hunting wolves, t}'gcrs 
jnnd foxes, which dayly destroyed our harmless 
dieepe and lambs, that hee and tliose with him 
shoold be persued, with a full cryc, as a more salv- 
9gp or a no less ravenous beast. But to put all out of 
doubt, and himselfe in som degree of safety, since he 
could not tell but that som whom he left behind, 
mig^t not more desire his death, than to hear that by 
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him the Indians were destroyed, he forthwith (after t 
short coiisultation held with worn of hb souldiers) 
countermarches his army, and in a trice came up 
with them at the middle plantadon,^ a place situ- 
ated in the very heart of the country. 

The first thing that Bacon fell upon (after that he 
had settled himself at the middle plantation) was to 
prepare his remonstrance, and that as well against a' 
certain anonymous paper of the 29 of May, as in 
* answer to the (Jovemours proclamation. Putting 
both papers upon these declarations^ he asks wheth- 
er parsons wholly devoted to their king and countiy, 
haters of all sinister, and by respects, aiming only at 
their countreys good, and itideavouring to the ut^ 
most of their power, to the haserd of their lives and 
fortunes, that they might destroy those , that are in 
armes against their king and countrey^ men who nev- 
er plotted, contrived, nor indeavoured any indiscre- 
tion, detriment or rong of any his Majesties subjects^ 
in their lives, names, fortunes, or estates, can d& 
sarve the appellation of Rebells and Traters. 

He cites the wholl contrey to testifie his and ha 
souldiers peaceable behaviours ; upbrades som ia 
authority with the meanness of their parts ; othersi 
now welthey, with the meanness of their estates, whea 
they first came into the country ; and questions by 
what just ways or means, they have obtained the 
same ; and whether they have not bin the spungea 
that have suckM up and devoured the common 
dedara.' ^^uryc ? Qucstious what arts, ciences, schools <rf 
Uon. learning or manufacteres hath been promoted by 
any now in authority ? — Justifies his aversion (in 
generall) against the Indians, upbrades the Govem- 
our for maintaneing their quarrill (iho* never so un- 
just) again:it the Christians rites and intress ; His 
refusing to admit an Englisman's oath against an 
Indian, when that an Indiana word would be suffi- 
cient proofe against an Englisman. Saith some- 
thmg against the Governour about the Beaver trade 

• Williamsburg. 
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as being a monoply ***** 
Ajnraignes one Col. Coles ascertion Jbr saying that 
Aie English are bound to protect the Indians at the 
baserd of their blood ; and so concludes with an 
u>peale to King and Parlaiment where he has no 
imbt that his and the peoples cause will be impar- 
dally heard. 

^Jier this manner the ^me begins. This decla- 
mium of bacon was the r reeludum to the fqllow- 
bg chapter ****** 

lib next worke was to invite ail that had any re- 
prd to thenibclves, or love to their countrey, their 
irives, children and other relations to give him a 
Meeting at his quarters, at a day named, then and 
there to consider how to put the countrey into som 
legree of safety, and to indeavour for to stop those 
ikaminent dangers, now threatening the destruction 
tf die wholl Collony, through the bloody proseed- 
1^ of the Indians ; and (as he saide) by sir Wil- 
Iknis doteing and irregular actings. Desiring of 
llem not to sit still in tins common ty me of callam- 
kjr, with their hands in their bosoms ; or as uncon- 
Km'd spectaters, stand gazing upon their approach- 
faig ruinye, and not lend a hand to squench those 
kmeSy now likely to consume them and theirs to 
Hihes. According to the summons most of the 
Mime Gentlemen of these parts, (whereof some 
Mere of the Councell of State) gave Bacon a meeting 
fee hia quarters at the assigned time. Where be* 
ilff met (after a long harange by him made, much 
■ the nature of, and to explane the summons) he 
fteaired them to take the same so &r into their consi- 
ifenition, that there might, by their wisdom, som ex- 
pedient be found out, as well for the countrey's se- 
eitritie against Sir Williams irregular proceedings, 
18 that hee, and armye, might unmollest prosecute 
Ae Indian war. Ading, that neather himselfe, nor 
those under his command, thought it a thing con- 
utent with reason, br common sense, to advance 
agsunst the common enemy, and in the meane time 
want insurence (when they don the worke abrode) 

K 
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Dot to have their throts cut when they ^ou^HH 
tumt home, by those who had set them to wdNKHj 
Being cotifidcut that Sir William and som others 
with him, through a seiice of their jin warrantable 
actions, would do what was pns>ible to be don, not 
only to destroy himselfe, but others (privic to ibdr 
knavery) now ingaged in the Indian bervis witli him. 
After that Bacon had urged what he thought 
meet for the better carrying on of those aflkireSi 
now hammering in his head, it was concluded hrf 
the wholl Convention, thai for the cstablishii^ 
the Generall and axmye, in a consistency of iiafcty, 
and that, as well upon his march against the Indioi^ 
as when he should return from the scrvis, and alsa 
for the keeping the countrey in peace, in hisabscncc^ 
that there should be a test or recognition drawne, 
and subscribed by the wholl country, which should 
oblige them, and every of them, not to be aiding 
nor assisting Sir WiUiam Berkeley (for now 6^ 
would not afford him the tide of Governour) in v^ 
sort to the molestation, hindrance or detriment t$ 
tlie Generall and Army. This being assented t^ 
the Clark of the Assembley was ordered to put tfi^ 
same into forme. Which, while he was a doeing, tb^ 
General! would needs have another branch added tp 
the former, viz. That the people should not onely bf 
obliged, not to be aideing Sir W. B. against tb^ 
AnOith Generall, but the force of this recognition should' 
be obliged to nse in arms against him, if he witft 
armed forces should offer to resist the Generall, di 
disturb the countreys peace, in his absence, andnol 
only so, (but to make the engagement A-la-modC 
Rebellion) he would have it added, that if any furoca 
should be ^ent out of £nglaiid, at the request d 
Sir William, or otlici-ways to his aide, that they were 
likewise to be opposed till such lime as the coun- 
treys cause should be sent home, and reported to hia 
most sacred Majesty. 

Tliese two last branches of this bugbeare did 
marvellously startle the people, especially the ver 
last of all, yet to ^vc the Gcncxall saii:>Iaction Iw 
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Rolling they were to give him all the securitye that lay 
in their power, they seemed willing to subscribe the 
two first, as they sood single, but not to anye, if the 
lut must be joined with them. But the Generall used 
jr urged a great many reasons for signing the whole 
in^agement, as it was presented in the three con- 
joined branches, otherways no securitye could be ex- 
DKted neather to the countrey, armye, nor himselfe. 
Therefore he was resolved, if that they would not 
doe, what he did judge so reasonable, and necessary 
to be don, in and about the premises, that he would 
surrender up his commission to the assembley, and 
kt the countrey find some other servants to go abrode 
and do their Worke. 

For, says he, it is to be considered that Sir Wil- f^^^l\ 
Bua hath already proclaimed me a Rebell, and it is for Oie 
att unknown to himselfe that I both can and shall ^i^^^Sx, 
Avge him with no less than treason. And it is 
.Wt onely myself that must and is concerned in what 
Aall be charged against him : But severall gentle- 
Men in the countrey besides ; who now are, and ever 
Irill be against his intress, and of those that shall ad- 
kStt to his illegal proseedings, of which he being 
JBore than ordnarily sensible, it cannot in common 
tttson be otherways conceved, but that he, being as- 
Med by those forces, now imployed, that they shall 
kot be wholly imployed to tne destruction of all 
^MMe capeable to fram an accusation against him, 
^ ibis sacred Majesty. Neather can it be reasonably 
ihended, that he will ever condescend to any 
ly accommodation with those that shall sub- 
.fferibe to all, or any part of this ingagement, unless 
inch or such persons shall be surrendered up to 
ms marcy to be proseeded ag^nst as he shall see fitt : 
ind then how many, or few, those may be, whom 
he shall make choice of to be sent into the tother 
world that he may be rid of his feares in this, may 
be left to consideration. 

Many things was (by many of those who were of 
this meeting) urged pro and con, concerning the 
taking or BOt takmg of the ingagement : — But such 
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was the resolute temper of the General!, against all 
reasoning to the contrary, that the whoU must be 
swallowed or ells no good would be don. In the 
urging of which he used such suttill and specious 
pretences ; som times for the pressing, and not to 
be dispensed with necessity, in regard of those 
feares ttic whoil Collony was subjected to through 
the daily murthers perpetrated by the Indians, and 
then againe opening the harmlessness of the Oath^ as 
he would have it to be, and which he manidged soklj 
against a grate many of those counted the wisest 
men in the Countrey, with samuqh art and sophis* 
ticall dexterity that at length there was little saide by 
any a^inst the same. Especially when the Gun- 
ner of x ork fort arrived, imploring aid to secure the 
same against the Indians ; ading that there was a 
great number of poor people fled into it for protect 
tion, which could not be unless there was som 
si)eedy course taken to reinforce the said Fort with 
Munition and Arms, otherways it, and those fled to 
it, would go nere hand to fall into the power of the 
Heathen. 

The Generall was som what startled at this newdii 
and accordingly expostulated the same, how it 
could possible be that the most conciderablest for- 
tris in the Countrey, should be in danger to be sur^ 
prised by the Indians. But being tould that the 
Govemour, the day before, had caused all the Arms 
and Amunition to be conveyed out of the Fort into 
his owne vessell, with which he was saled forth of 
the countrey, as it was thought, it is strange to think, 
what impression this Story made upon the peoples 
apprehentions. In eamist this action did stager a 
grate many, otherways well inclined to Sir William, 
who could not tell what constructions to put upon 
it. However, this was no grate disadvantage to 
Bacons designes; he knew well enough how to 
make his advantages out of this, as well as he did 
out of the Gloster bisness, before mentioned, by 
fiameing and stomping out to the peoples appre- 
hentions what commentaries, or intcqiretations, he 
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pleased, upon the least oversight by the Govemour 
commited ; which hee managed with so much cun- 
ing and subtillety, that the peoples minds became 
quickly flexable, and apt to receve any impression, 
or simiUitude, that his Arguments should represent 
to their ill discerning judgments ; in so much that 
the oath became now more smooth, and glib, to be Tbc oath 
gwallowed, even by those who had the greatest re- 
pugnancy against it ; so that there was no more 
oeacourses used neather for restrictions, nor in- 
brgcments ; onely this salvo was granted unto those 
who would clame the benefit of it (and som did soe) 
yet not exprest in the writen copey (viz.) That if 
there was any thing in the same of such dangerous 
consequence that might tant the subscribers Ale- 
gence, that then they should stand absolved from all 
and every part of die saide oath ; unto which the 
GkneFali gave his consent (and certatnely he had too 
■Mich cuning to denye, or gaine say it) saying God 
fiMrbid that it should be other ways ment, or intend- 
ed ; adding that himiselfe (and Armye by his com- 
mand) had, som few days before taken the Oath of 
Alei^ence, therefore it could not rationally be imag- 
ined that eather himselfe, or them, would goe about 
. to act, or do, any thing contrary to the meaneing of 
Aesame. 

Bad ware requires a darke store, while sleeke 
and pounce inveagies the chapmans judgment. 
Though the first subscribers were indulged the 
fiberty of entering their exceptions, against the 
girict letter of the oath, vet others who were to take 
Ae same before the respective justices of peace in 
dxcir severall jurisdictions, were not to have the 
same lattitude. For the power of affording cautions, 
and exceptions, was solely in the im poser, not in 
those who should hereafter admiiiisicr the oath; 
vrfiereby the aftertakers were obliged to swiiUow the 
mme (though it might haserd their choakcii;" ) as it 
atood m the very letter thereoff. Neaiher cun 1 ap- 
prehend what benefit could possibly accrue n^ore 
mito those who were indulged, the fore saide previl^i 
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lidg than to those who were debar'd the same; 
since both subscribed the ingagement as it stood in 
the letter, not as it was in the meanein^ of the sub- 
scriber. It is trew, before God and their owne con- 
ciences, it might be pleadeable, but not at the bar 
of humane proseedings, without a favourable inter- 
pretatipn put upon ity'by those who were to be the 



judges. 
Whil 



hile Bacon was contriveing, and imposeing this 
illegall oath, for to secure himselfe against the Gov- 
emour, the Govemour was no less soUicitous to 
finde out meanes to secure himself against Bacon. 
Therefore, as the onely place of securytie, within 
Sir w. the Collony, to keep out of Uacons reach, he sales 
"wT ^^^^ ^^ Accomack. This place is sequestered from 
maek. the mauc part of Vei^nia through the enterpositioQ 
of the grate Bay of Cheispiock, being itselfe an istli* 
mus, and commonly called the Eastern shore. It 
b bounded on the JBast with the maine oacian, and 
and on the South west with the aforesaide Bay, ^ 
which runs up into the countfey navigable for the 
bigest ships more than 240 miles, and so conse* 
quendy, not approacheable from the other parts of 
Verginia but by water, without surroundmg the ; 
head of the saide Bay : A labour of toy le, time,^ ; 
and danger, in regard of the way, and habitations of ! 
the Indians. 

It was not long before Bacon was informed where \ 
the Govemour had taken sanctuary ; neather was he 
Ignorant what it was that moved him to do what he 
had don : He did allso apprehend that as he had 
aim Car- found the way out, he could (when he saw his own 
Ter sent time) find the way in againe ; and though he went 
mact forth with an emty hand he might return with a full 
fist. For the preventing of which (as he thought) 
he despach'd away one Esq. Bland, a Gent : man of 
an active and stiring dispossition, and no grate ad- 
mirer of Sir Williams goodness ; and with him, in 
Commission, one Capt Carver, a person aquainted 
with navigation, and one (as they say) indebted ta 
Sir W. (before he dyed) for his life, upon a duble 
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lint with forces in two ships, eather to block Sir 

iam up in Accomack, or other ways to inveaglc 

nhabitants (thinkeing that all the countrey, like 

|*riere in the Bush, must needs be so mad as to 

e to their pipe) to surrender him up into their 

s. 

icon haveitig sent Bland, and the rest, to doe 

servis, once more re-enters upon his Indian 

h ; after that he had taken order for the con- ?J^^u 

ing an Assembley4 to sit downe on the 4 of 'a^f^ 

emben the Summons being authentick'd, aSj^Jj^ 

woul^ have it, under the hands of 4 of the 
icell of State ; and the reason of the Convention 
lanidge the afi^ires of the countrey in his ab- 
t ; least (as he saide) while he went abrode to 
oy Ac Wolves, tBte Foxes, in the meane time, 
Id com and devoure the Sheepe. He had not 
JiM many miles, from his head quarters, but 
news came poste hast, that Bland and the rest 

him, were snapt at Accomack ; betrade (as 
of their owne party related) by Capt Carver : 
3iose who are best able to render an acount of 
iffure do aver, that there was no other Treason 
5 use of but their want of discretion, assisted 
!ie juce of the Grape : had it been otherways CMrer 
Goremour would never rewarded the servis t:;jS:* 
the eift of a Halter, which he honoured Carver 
, suitenly after his surpriseall. Bland was put 
008, and ill intreated, as it was saide ; most of 
Kmlders ovmed the Govemours cause, by enter- 
diemselves into his servis ; those that refused 
t made prissoners, and promised a releasement 
le price of Carvers fate. 

"be Govemour being blest with this good servis, 
die better servis, in that it was efected without 
A shed, and being informed that Bacon was en- sir "W. 

upon his Indian March, ships himselfe for the Mtfe for 
tern shore, being assbted with 5 ships and 10 ^^JjJ^ 

r^ in which (as it is saide) was about a thou- thor«. 
soulders. The newes where of outstriping 
canvass wings soone reached the eares of those 
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left by Bacon, to see the Kings peace kep, b 
aistmg the Kings vice gerent. For before tha 
Govemour could get over the water, two fugc 
was e^ot to land, sent (as may be supposed) 
som m Accomack, spirited for the Generalls < 
ill, to inform those here, of the same principU 
the Govemours strength, and upon what termt 
soulders were to fight. And first they were ' 
rewarded with those mens estates who had t 
Bacons oath, catch that catch could. Secc 
^■J that they, and their heirs, for 21 years shoul 
terms thedischarged from all impossition, excepting CI: 
siMi^ dues, and lastly 12 pence per day, dureing the ^ 
were to timc of scTvis. And that it was further decreet 
^^ all sarvants, whose masters were under the Gei 
Colloursy or that had subscribed the ingagei 
should be set free, and injoy the fore ment 
benifits, if that they would (in Arms) own< 
Giovemours cause. And that this was the i 
truth, and nothing but the truth, the two men 
fore mentioned, deposed before Capt. Thorp 
of the lust-asses of the peace, for York count; 
ter that one Colionel Seirsbrooke had more 
dently declined the admiting these two scoun< 
to the test. Whether these fellows were ir 
right, or in the rong, as to what they had narat 
know not, but this is certaine, whether the : 
was trew, or false, it produced the effects of tru 
peoples mindes ; who hereby became so much 
tracted in their ressolutions, that they could 
tell, at present, which way to turn themsel 
Ti^e while their tongues expressed no other language 
peopiet what sounded forth feares, wishes, and execrat 
SMdiUoD. SIS their apprehentions, or affections, dictated ; 
lookeing upon themselves as a people utterly ur 
being equally exposed to the Governours dis 
sure, and the Indians bloody cniilties : Som ci 
ing the cause of their approacheing destruc 
lookeing upon the oath to be no small iiigred 
helping to fill up the measure of their niise 
Others wishing the Genralls presence, as the c 



: of safisCy, while others looked upon him afi the 
y quicksands ordained to swollow up, and sinke 
;hip that should set them on shore, or keep them 
\ drownding in the whirle poole of confuseion. 
i the midest of these feares and peturbations, the sir w. 
emour arrives witli his fleet oif 5 ships and 10 "t?wne/^ 
^CBj all well man'd (or appeared to be soe) be- ^«p- '^' 
the Towne ; into which the Govemour sends 
summons (it being possest by 7 or 800 Baconi- 
for a Rendition ; with a free and ample pardon 
1 that would decline Bacons intress, and owne 
excepting one Mr. Drummond and one Mr. 
ince a Collonel, and both active promoters of 
>as designes : Which is a most apparent argu- 
te that what those two men (before men* 
sd) had sworn to, was a mere pack of untruths. 
I his Honours Proclamation was acceptable to 
t in Towne ; while others againe would not 
t to it, feareing to meet with som after-claps of 
nge : Which diversity of opinions put them all 
a ressolution of diserting the place, as not Te- 
e (but indeed had it bin fortifyed, yet they had 
ommission to fight) while they had the liberty 
I doeing, before it should be wholly invested ; 
;h that night, in the dark, they put in execution, 
f one shifting for himselfe with no ordnary feare, 
le gratest hast possible, for irre of being sent^f- 
And that som of them was posses^ with no ord- 
feare, may be manifested in CoUonell Larence, 
Be spirits were so much destracted, at his appre- 
ions of being one excepted in the Govemours act 
vce, that he forsooke his owne howse with all his 
h and a faire cupbord of plate entire standing, 
th fell into the Govemours hands the next morn- 
he Towne being thus forsaken, by the Baco- ^^^^ g^_ 
I, his Honour enters the same the next day, conians 
It noone ; where after he had rendred thanks un-al^^^c. 
od for his safe arrivall (which he forgot not 
crform upon his knees, at his first footeing the 

t) hee applyes himselfe not only to secure what 

L 
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hee had got possession of, but to incread 
tar^ the same, to his best advantage, 
ing that the people of ould useally painted the Cii 
of war with a belly to be fed, as well as with hao 
to fight, he began to cast about for the bringing 
of pTOvissions, for to feed his soulders ; and in tl 
next place for soulders, as well to reinforce 1 
strength within, as to enlarge his quarters abrod 
But as the saying is, Man may propose, but 0\ 
will dispose ; when that his Honour thought hh 
selfe so much at liberty, that he might have the i 
bcrty to go when and where he pleased, his expi! 
tations became very speedily and in a momeot fi^ 
trated. « 

For Bacon haveing don his buisness against t| 
Indians, or at least so much as he was able tod 
having marched his men with a grate deale of toi 
and hascrd som hundreds of miles, one way M 
another, liilling 5om and takciiig others prissond 
and haveing spent his provisions, draws in his fo 
ces within the verge of the English Plantatiodj 
from whence he dismiseth the gratest part: of I 
Army to gether strength against the next desigd 
march, which was no sooner don biit he incouaw 
the newes of the Govemours being arived at town 
Of which being informed he with a marvellous oi 
tcrity (outstriping the swift wings of fame) nurd 
eth those few men now with him (which hee M 
onely reserved as a gard to his parson) andinatrfl 
.io^kM?.c '^'o'^''^ "P '^^ Govemour in towne, to the generaU* 
iot-npintonishmentof the whole countrcy ; especially wh( 
tuwne. (j^j Bacons numbers was kno«'nc ; which at til 
time did not exseed above a hundred and fifty* it 
these not above two thirds at work ncather. Ani 
tion of so strange an aspect, that whoever tooke ncn 
of it, could not choose but thinke but that the Acd 
mackians cathcr intended to receive their promisl 
pay, without desan ; or otherways to establish so" 
aignall testimonies of their co«ardize, or disaf 
tions, or both, that posterity might stand and g 
at llicir rechcd stupidciy. 
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Bacon soone perceved what easyc worke he was 
ifcely to have, in this servis, and so begun to set 
•.small an esteeme upon these mens curages, as 
liey did upon their owne credits. Hee saw, by the 
Prolog, what sport might be expected in the play, 
lad ao began to dispose of hb afisures accordingly. 
^et not knowing but that the paucity of his num- 
xats bebg once knowne, to those in towne, it might 
(«K their hearts to a degree of curage, haveing so 
poich the ods, and that manitimes number prevales 
Mainst ressolution, he thought it not amiss, since 
W Lions stren^h was too weake, to strengthen the 
■me with the ( oxes Braines : and how this was to 
K efiscted you shall heare. 

j,Eor emediately he despatcheth two or three par- Bmoq^ 
^ of Horssy and about so many in each party, for "^venii 
Hcpe he could not spare, to bring into the camp ^^''J|^^'^''^ 
}jlpc of the prime Cxent : women, whose husbands the oamp, 
in towne. Where when arived he sends one VbLt^ 
to inform her owne, and the others Hus- 
for what purposes he had brought them into 
camp, namely, to be plac'd in the fore frunt of 
men, at such time as those in towne should sal- 
ll^^fiirtfa upon him. 

^ The poor Gent : women were mightily astonish- 
l|^ at this project ; neather were their husbands 
Kiide of amazements at this subtill invention. If 
Ipr. Fuller thought it strange^ that the Divells black 
jfttd should be cnrouled Gods soulders, they made 
) less wonderful, that their innocent and harm- 
wives should thus be cntred a white garde to 
Divell. This action was a method, in war, that 
were not well acquainted with (no not those 
best informed in millitary affaires) that before 
hty could com to pearce their enimies sides, they 
oust be obliged to dart their weapons through their 
lives brest: By which meanes though tncy (in 
heir owne parsons) might escape without wounds, 
«t it might be the lamentable fate of their better 
lalfe to drop by gunshot, or otherways be wounded 
I death. 
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Whether it was these considerations,or some otfi- 
ers, I do not know, that kep their swords in their 
scabards : But this is manifest, That Bacon knit 
more knotts by bis owne head in one day, than all 
the hands in towne was able to untye in a wholl 
weeke : While these Ladyes white Aprons became 
of grater force to keepe die beseiged fix>m &ileing 
out than his works (a pitiful trench) had strength to 
repell the weakest shot, that should have t^in sest 
into his legure, had he not made use of this inven* 
tion. 

For it is to be noted that right in his frunt, where 
he was to lodge his men, the Govemour had plant* 
ed 3 grate guns, for to play poynt blank upon hb 
men, as they were at worke, at about 100 or 150 
paces distance ; and then again, on his right handi 
allmost close aborde the shore, lay the ships, with 
their broade sides, to thunder upon him ii he should 
offer to make an onslante ; this being the onely plaoc^ 
by land, for him to make his entrey, into the towne: 
But for your better satisfaction, or rather those wiw 
you may show this naritive to, who have never fail' 
upon the place, take this short description. 
The dc The place, on which the towne is built, is a per- 
ofXmes feet Peninsulla, or tract of land, allmost wholly in- 
Towne. compast with water. Haveing, on the Sowth side 
the River (Formerly Powhetan, now called lames 
River) 3 miles brode, incompast on the North, from 
the East pointe, with a deep creeke, rangeing in a 
cemicircle, to the west, within 10 paces of the River; 
and there, by a small Istmos, tackM to the Continent 
This Iseland (for so it is denominate) hath for Long- 
itude (East and West) nere upon two miles, and for 
Lattitude about halfe so much, beareing in the wholl 
compass about 5 miles, litle more or less. It b 
low ground, full of Marches and Swomps, which 
makes the Aire, especially in the Sumer, insalubri- 
tious and unhclthy : It is not at all re])lenished widi 
springs of fresh water, and that which they have in 
their wells, brackish, ill sented, penurious, and not 
grateful! to tlie stumack ; which render the place 
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improper to indure the commencement of a seigc. 
The Towne is built much about tlie midle of the 
Sowth line, close up<Mi the River, extending east and 
weaty about 3 quarters of a mile ; in which is compre- 
hended som 16 or 18 houses, most as is the church 
liiiiit of brick, faire and large ; and in them about 
9 dozen families (for all the howses are not inhabit- 
ed) getting their liveings by keepeing of ordnaries, 
at extreordnary rates. 

. The Govcmour understanding that the Gent: 
women, at the Legure, was, by order, drawne 
'*«ui of danger, resolved if posible to beate Ba- 
' eon out of his trench ; which he ihought might 
'•wily be performed, now that his Gardian Angels 
had forsaken his camp. For the efecting^ of which he ^ »ii«7 
rlnt forth 7 or (as they say) 800 of his Accomackians, rn^Bae^. 
r^ariio (like scholers goeing to school) went out with 
1 Jwi^ harts, but retum'd horn with light heeles ; 
'Aiokeing it better to tume their backs upon that 
atonne, that their brests could not indure to strugle 
'Munst, for feare of being gauled in their sides, or 
iiiauier parts of their bodys, through the sharpness of 
Ac wether ; which (after a terable noyse of thun- 
idcr and lightning out of the Easte) begun to blow 
JVith a powder (and some lead too as big as mus- 
^ifaitt boolitts) full in their faces, and that with so 
a violence, that som of them was not able to 
upon their le^s, which made the rest betake 
thcmaelves to their heeles ; as the onely expedient 
to aave their lives ; which som amongst them had 
:«atfaer to have lost, then to have own'd their safety 
jK the price of such dishonourable rates. 
'. The Govemour was extremely disgusted at the 
'tin management of this action, which he exprest in 
I'laom passionate terms, against those who merited 
i'<lhe same. But in emist, who could expect the 
went to be otherways then it was, when at the first 
Qotia gii'en, for the designed sailey to be put in ex- 
ecution, som of the officers made such crabed faces 
. at the report of the same, that the Guner of Yorke 
* Fort did pro&r to purchase, for any that would buy 
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a ColloneUs, or a Captains, Commission, i 
chunke of a pipe. 

The next day Bacon orders S grate guns t 
brought into the camp, two whereof he plants 
his trench. The one he sets to worke (pk 
som calls it, that takes delight to see stately s 
turs heated downe, and men blo%W up into tb 
like Shutle Cocks) against the Ships, the 
against the enterance into towne, for to open a p 
to his intended storm, which now was resolvei 
on as he 'said, and which was prevented b] 

The Gov ^v^nours forsakcing the place, and shiping 
lemTet sclfc oncc moie to Accomack ; takeing along 

Towie. jjjjj^ j^ii ^1^ towne people, and their goods, lea' 

all the grate Guns naled up, and the howses 
for Bacon to enter at his pleasure, and which h 
the next morning before day : Where, contrs 
his hopes, he met with nothing that might s2 
eather himselfe or soulders desires, except few 
ses, two or three sellers of wine, and some small i 
te^of Indian Come with a grate many TanM 1 
The Govemour did not presendy leaves I 
River, but rested at an Ancor some 20 miles I 
the towne, which made Bacon entertaine 
thoughts, that eather hee might have a desire 1 
enter his late left quarters, or return and blocl 
up, as he had Sir William. And that there 
som probabillety Sir W. might steare such a c 
was news from Potomack (a province withii 
North Verge of Verginia) that CoUonell Bren 
marching at the head of 1000 soulders to^ 
towne in vindication of the Govemours qi 
The better to prevent Sir Williams designcs ( 
had a desire to retumc) and to hinder his co 
Baeonftetstion with Rrcut (after that he had consulted wi 
* mi'fi*"* Cabinett Councell) he in the most barbarous m; 
converts the whoU towne into flames, cinden 
ashes, not so much as spareing the church, an 
first that ever was in Verginia. 

Haveing performed this flagitious, and sacn 
% ious action (wUch put the worst of Sperits i 
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horid cons tg mation, at so inhumane a fiict) he 
marches his men to the Greene spring (the Gov* 
cmoors howse soe named) where having stade 
(feuting his armye at the Govemours cost) two or 
Sdajrs, till he was informed of Sir Williams motion, 
he walb his soalders over the River at Tindells ^j^*" 
pointy into Glocester county : takeing up his head Giomxr. 
qotrters at CoUonell Warners ; from whence hee 
sends out his mandates, through the whoU county, 
to give him a meeting at the Court-howse ; there 
to take the ingag?ment, that was first promoted at the 
Midle Plantation : for as yet, in this county, it was 
not admitted. While he was seduously contriving 
Mitt aflSure, one Capt. Potter arives in post haste 
tma Rapahanock, mth newes that Coll : Brent was 
iivancing fast upon him (with a resolution to fight 
Ifaa) at the head of 1000 men, what horse what 
Ime, if he durst stay the commencement. Hee 
Ind no sooner red the letter, but hee commands the 
drams to beate for the gathering his soulders un- 
der their coUours ; which being don hee acquaints 
Aem with Brents numbers and resolutions to fight, 
ibddien demands theirs ; which was cherefully an- ^^^H^ 
JNftred'in the affirmative, with showtes and accle- <^ ^e^^ 
Aationa, while the drums thunders a march to meet '^° 
He promised conflict : The soulders with abun- 
d cherefuUness disburthening themselves of 
impediments to expedition, order, and good dis- 
dpfing, excepting their oathes, and wenches. 
"- ^aron had not marched above 2 or 3 days jumey 
fand those but short ones too, as being loth to tire 
ib hberours before they came to their worke) but 
•he meets newes in post hast, that Brents men (not prrntB 
ioulders) were all run away, and left him to shift for ™J[^ j^ 
lifflaeife. For they haveing heard that Bacon had 
tadef the Govemour out of the towne they began 
to be aficard (if they should com within his reach) 
diat he might beat them out of their lives, and so 
molved not to come nere him. Collonell Brent 
IMS m'^tily astonished at the departure of his fol- 
loiren^ saying that they had forsaken the stowtest 
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man, and niin'd the fairest estate in Verglnia ; 
which was by their cowerdize, or disaffections, ex- 
posed to the mercy of the Baconians. But they 
being (as they thought) more obliged to looke aftet 
their own concemes and lives, then to take notia^ 
cather of his vallour, or estate, or of their ovmt 
credits, were not to be rought upon by any thin|f 
that he could do or say ; contrary to their own 
fancies. 

This business of Brents haveing (like the hoggft 

the devill sheard) produced more noyse than u-ooll^ 

Bacon, according to summons, meets the Gloster 

men at the Court howse : where appeared som 6 or T 

hundred horss and foot, with their arms. After that 

Bacon, in a long Harange, had tendered them difc 

ingagement (which as yet they had not taken, and 

TJ»e oithnow was the only cause of this convention) one Mft 

to thc*^ Cole offered the sence of all the Gloster men that 

^mcn*'^ present : which was sumM up in their desires, not (6 

have the oath imposed upon them, but to be indul* 

ged the bencfitt of Neutralitie : But this he would ncl 

grant, telling of them that in this their request thqr 

appear'd like the worst of sinners, who had a desire to 

be saved with the righteous,and yet, would do nothiif 

whereby they might obtaine there salvation ; and so 

offering to go away, one Coll : Gouge (of his party) 

calls to him and told him, that he had onely spoke 

to the Horss (meaning the Troopers) and not to the 

foote. Bacon, in som passion, replide, he had spoke 

to the Men, and not to the Horss ; having left that 

servis for him to do, because one beast best would 

understand the meaneing of another. And because 

Mr.Wid-a minister, one Mr. Wadine:, did not onely refuse to 

iiucer,im- take thc Ingagement, but nicouraged others to make 

priwn'd. j^jj^ ^j^gjj. (example, Bacon committed him to thc 

Gard ; telling off him that it was his place to preach 
in the church, not in the camp : In the first he 
might say what he pleased, but in the last, he was 
to say no more than what should please him ; un- 
less he could fight to better purpose then he could 
preach. 
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The Gloster men having uiken the ingagement^ 
(which they did not till another meetein'g, and in 
another piacc) and all the worke don on thi8 side 
die Western shore, Bacon thought it not amiss, but 
ifwth his labour, to go and see how the Accomack- 
did'. It must be confest that he was a Gent : 
of a liberall education, and so consequently 
muat be replenished with good manners, which in- 
ibles, and obhgeth all civell parsons both to re- 
JDcmber, and repay nxeved curteccs : which made . 
liin not to forget those kindnesses the Accomack- ^^^^ 
jm bestowed, in^ his absence, on his friends, and \T^^o 
l^r neighbours, the Vcrginians : and so now he re- eomack. 
l^ved. (since he had nothing eils to do) for to go 
ad repay dieir kind hearted vissitt. But first he 
;^liaght good to send them word of his good meane- 
ii§^ oat they might not plead want of time, for 
Mot of knowledg, to provide a reception answera- 
kj^.tDhis quailety, and attendance. This was prit- 
tf^fiure play, but really the Accomackians did not 
1^ like it. They had rather his Honour would 
pfit had the patience to have stade till he had bin 
leHted, and then he should have bin much more 
ll^Ucom. But this must not hinder his jurney ; if 
^^lliiagiclls interyeine they must be troubled, with 
If .trouolesom guest, as well as their neighbours 
k|i bin, for a grate while together, to their extre- 
odnvy charge, and utter undocing. But their 
kfode, and very mercyfull fate, to whom they, and 
wpr Posteritye, must ever remane indebted, ob- 
tljpvciog their cares and feares, by an admireable, 
nd ever to be cellibrated providence, removed the 
Cwiies. For 

Bacon haveing for som time, bin beseiged by 
4cl^ss, and now not able to hould out any longer ; 
iB his strength, and provissions being spent, sur- 
neodered up that Fort, he was no longer able to 



iieepe, into the hands of that grim and all conquer- 
ing Captaine, Death; after tliat he had implor'd 
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he; assistance of the above mentioned Minester, for iit 
&e well makeins: his Articles of Rendition. The 
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ooely Religious duty (as they say) he was obser 
to perform dureing these Intregues of affaires, 
which he was so considerable an actor, and \ 
much conseam'd, that rather then he would decl: 
the cause, he became so deeply ingaged in the fi 
rise thereof, though much urged by ai^uments 
dehortations, by his nearest relations and b 
friends, that he subjected himselfe to all those 
Gonvenences that, bingly, might bring a man d 
more Robust frame to his last hom. After he i 
dead he was bemoaned in these following lii 
(drawne by the man that waited upon his persi 
as it is said) and who attended his corps to th 
Buriall place : but where depossited till the G< 
erall day, not kfiowne, only to those who are resi 
lutely silent in that particular. There was mi 
coppes of verces made after his departure, calc 
latcd to the Lattitude of their affections who coi 
posed them ; as a rellish taken from both appeti 
I have here sent you a cuple. 



Bacona £/utafihj made by his Man* 

Death why soe crewill ! what no other way 
To manifest thy splleene, but thus to slay 
Our hopes of safety ; liberty, our all 
Which, through thy tyrany, with him must fall 
To its late caoss ? Had thy rigid force 
Bin delt by retale, and not thus in gross 
Grief had bin silent : Now wee must complaine 
Since thou, in him, hast mor« then thousand slanc 
Whose lives and safety s did so much depend 
On him there li^ with him there lives must end. 

If 't be a sin to think Death brib'd can bee 
Wee must be guilty ; say twas bribery 
Guided the fatall shaft. Verginias foes 
To whom for secret crimes, just vengancc owes 
Disarved plagues, dreding their just disart 
Corrupted Death by Parasscellcian art 
Him to destroy ; whose well tridc curage such, 
There heartless harts, nor arms, nor strength cou 
touch. 

Who now must heale those wounds, or stop that b 
The Heathen made, and drew into a flood ? 
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l¥ho i*8tmu8tpleade our Cause ? nor Trump nor Drum 
Nor Deputaitions ; these alass are dumb. 
Anci Cannot speake. Our A rms (though near so strong) 
Will want the aide of his Commanding tongue. 
Which conquerM more then Ceaser : He orethrew 
* Onely the outward frame ; this could subdue 

The ruged workes of nature. Soules repleate 
. With dull Child could, he'd annemate with heate 
Drawne forth* of reasons Lymbick. In a word 
Maras and Minerva, both in him Concurd 
For arts, for arms, whose pen and sword alike 
As Catos did, may admireation strike 
Into his foes ; while they confess with all 
It was their guilt stil'd him a Criminall. 
Onely this diflferance does from truth proceed 
. Thev in the guilt, he in the name must bleed. 
While none shall dare his obseques to sing 
' In desarrM measures ; untill time shall bring 
' Truth Crown'd with freedom, and from danger free 
' To sound his praises to posterity. 
■ Here let him rest ; while wee this truth report 
Bee's gon from hence unto a higher Court 
, To pleade his Cause where he by this doth know 
Whether to Ceaser hee was friend, or foe. 



Ufion the Death of G. B. 

Whbthsr to Ceaser he was Friend oi Foe ? 
Pox take such Ignorance, do you not know ? 
Can he he Friend to Ceaser, that shall bring 

I The Arms of Hell, to fight against the King ? 

^ (Treason, Rebellion) then what reason have 
Wee for to waite upon him to his Grave, 
There to express our passions ? Wilt not bee 
Worse then his crimes, to sing his EUegie 
In well tun'd numbers ; where each Ella beares 
(To his Flagitious name) a flood of teares ? 
A name that hath more soules with sorow fed. 
Then rechcd Niobc, single teares ere shed ; 
A name that fil'd all hearts, all eares, with paine, 
Untill blest fate proclam'd. Death had him slane. 
Then how can it be counted for a sin 
Though Death (nay though mysclfe) had bribed bin, 
To guide the faull shaft I we honour all 
That lends a hand unto a Trators fall. 
What though the well paide Rochit soundly ply 
And box the Pulpit^, into flattery ; 
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Urging^ his Rethorick, and strain'd clloquence, 

T' adorne incoflfin'd filth, and excrement's ; 

Though the Defunct (like ours) nere tridc 

A well intended deed untill he dide ? 

*Twill be nor sin, nor shame, for us, to. say 

A two fould Passion checker workes this day • 

Of Joy and Sorow ; yet the last doth move 

On feete impotent, wanting strength to prove 

(Nor can the art of Logick yield releif^) 

How Joy should be surmounted, by our greafe. ' 

Yet that wee Greave it cannot be denide, 

But 'tis because he was, not cause he didc. 

So wcp the poore distresed, Ilium Dames 

Hereing those namM, their Citty put in flames^ 

And countrey ruin'd ; If we thus lament 

It is against our present loyes consent. 

For if the rule in Phisick, trew doth prove, 

Remove the caiise, th" effects will after movCi 

We have outliv'd our sorows ; since we see 

Thi causes shifting of our miserey. 

Nor is't a single cause, that's slipt away, 
That made us warble out, a welUa-day. 
The Brancs to plot, the hands to execute 
Projected ills. Death loyntly did nonsute 
At his black Bar. And what no Baile could save 
He hath commited Prissoner to the Grave ; 
From whence there's no rcpreive. Death keep him cloM 
We have too many DivelU still goe loose. 



The lion had no sooner made bis exitt, but the 
ape ( by indubitable right ) steps upon the stage. 
Bacon was no sooner removed by the liand of good 
providence, but another steps in, by the whcele of j 
fickle fortune. The countrey had, for some time, | 
been guided by a company of knaves, now it WJB 
to tr}- how it would behave itselfir under a foolc 
Bacon had not long been dead, (though it was a long 
time belbre som would beleive that he was dead) 
ilkTsTup ^^^ ^"^ Ingram (or Isgrum, which you wlli) takes 
jjacot.s up Bacons Commission (or ells by the patienie of 
**"'""*' that cuts him out a new one) and as though he had 
bin his natureall heire, or that Bacons ConmiissioQ 
hud bin granted not onely to himselfe but to his 
Executors, Administrators and Assignes, he (m the 
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nillitary Court) takes out a Probit of Bacons will 
md proclames himselfe his successor. 

This Ingrain, when that he came first into the 
x>untrey, had got upon his back the title of an 
£squire, but how he came by it may pussell all the 
Heralds in England to finde out, until he informs 
Khem of his right name : however, by the heipe of 
dib (and his fine capering, for it is saide that he 
ooald dance well upon a Rope) he caper'd hinibclfe 
into a fine (though short liy'cl) estate : by maryhig 
bere, with a rich widow, vallued at some hundreds 
cf pounds. 

The first thing that this fine fellow did, after that 
he was mounted upon the back of his commission, 
to spur or switch, those who were to pay obe- 
unto his Authorety, by gethig himselfe 
limed Generall of all the forces now raised,. or '^^^J^ 
Tto be raised, in Verginia : Which, while it 
was performing at the head of the armyc, the niilke- 
lop stoode with his hat in his hand, lookeing as dc- 
amrely as the grate Turks Muftie, at the readeing 
ofsom holy sentance, extracted forth of the Alchron. 
The Bell-man haveing don, he put on his hat, and his 
Juinesarys threw up their caps ; crying out as loud 
M they could bellow, God save our new Generall, 
liopdng, no doubt, but he, in imitation of the grate 
flltune, at his election, would have inlarged their 

e, or ells have given them leave to have made . 
ts of the best Christians in the Countrey : but 
kt being more than halfe a lew* himseife, at present 
Jbrind all plunderings, but such as he himselfe 
ikald be parsonally at. 

>"It ivas not long before the Govemour (still at Ac- 
wmack) had intimation of Bacons death. He h.id 
ftJong time bin shut up in the Ark ( is we may sa; ) 
iiad now thought good to send out a wing^'d nicj- 
ifaiger to see, if happily, the Dcliugc was any wtiit 
ifaRtcd; and whether any diy ground enu.^M ils 
iieadt on which, with safety, he might stn :.i<> foot, 
Mritbout dangLT of beifig wetshod in hliiod, wiiich 
■Ccordingiy he eifectcd, under the commanu of one 
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Major Beverly : a parson calculated to the Latitude 
of the servis, which required descretioo, curage, 
and celerity, as qualetys wholly subservient to milli- 
tary affaires : And allthough he returned not wiA 
an Olive branch in his mouth, the Hyrogliph of 
peace, yet he went back with the laurell upon bis 
browes, the emblim of conauest and triumph, have- 
Bevcriy ing suapt up one Coll : Hansford, and his party« 

Hmisibrd. ^^^ '^^P g^^> *^ ^^ Howse where Coll : Keade 
did once live. It is saide that Hansford, at (or a lit* 
tie before) the onslant, had forsaken the capitok of 
Marss, to pay his oblations in the temple of Venus } 
which made him the easere preay to his enimics ; 
but this I have onely upon report, and must not 
aver it upon my historicall reputation : But if it wss 
8oe, it was the last sacryfize he ever after offered tf 
the shrine of that Luxurious Diety, for presenthr 
after that he came to Accomack, he had the ill luck 
to be the first Vei^inian borne that dyed upon t 
paire of Gallows. When that he came to the place 
of Execution (which was about a mile removed 
from his prison) he seemed very well resolved is 
undergo the utmost mallize of his not over kindt 
Destinies, onely complaincing of the maner of hil 
death. Being observed neather at the time of his 
tryail (which was by a Court Martiall) nor after* 
wards, to supplicate any other faviour, than that he 
might be shot like a soulder, and not to be hanged 
like a Dog. But it was tould him, that what he so 
passionately petitioned for could not be granted, itt 
that he was not condemned as he was merely a 
soulder, but as a Rebell, taken in Arms, against the 
king, whose laws had ordained him that death. 
lUiisToni During the short time he had to live, after his sen- 
Executed, tence, he approved to his best advantage for the 
wellfare of his soule, by repentance and contrition 
for all his sins, in generall, excepting his Rebellion, 
which he would not acknowledge ; desireing the 
people at the place of execution, to take notis that 
he dyed a loyal subject, and a lover of his coun- 
trey ; and that he had never taken up arms, but for 
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the destruction of the Indians, who had murthered 
» many Christians. 

The business bein^ so well accomplished by those 
irho had taken Hansford, did so raise their spirits, 
iiat they had no sooner delivered their fraight, at 
ALCComack, but they hoyse up their sailes, and back 
igaine to Yorke River, where with a marvellous ce- 
brity they surprise one Major Cheise-Man, and som chciRc- 
sthers, amongst whom one Capt. Wilford, who (it is "^'iu!^"^ 
Bude) in the bickering lost one of his eyes, which tak« n bj 
lie seem'd litle concerned at, as knowing, that when "*^^*''*'-^* 
he came to Accomack, that though he had bin 
Mirte blinde, yet the Govemour would take care for 
toafibrd him a guide, that should show him the 

Cy to the gallows. Since he had promised him a 
ng^ng, long before, as being one of those that 
went out with Bacoti, in his first expedition against 
At Indians, without a commission. 
• This Capt. Wilford, though he was but a litle 
nan, yet he had a grate heart, and was knowne to 
Im no coward. He had, for some yeares bin an in« 
Icrpreter betwene the English and the Indians, in 
VMae affaires he was well aquainted, which rendred 
imn the more acceptable to Bacon, who made use of 
kirn all along in his Indian war. By birth he was 
flip second son of a knight, who had lost his life and 
Srtste in the late kings quarill, against the sumamed 
Ing Parliament, which forst him to Verginia ( the 
4Mly citty of refuge left in his Majesties dominions, 
in those times, for distressed Cavaliers) to seeke his 
falunes, which through his industrey began to be 
tansiderable, if the kindness of his fate had bin 
sore perminent, and not destined his life to so 
liched a death. Mujor Chcisman, before he came ciicisman 
to his tr}'ail, dyed in prison, of fcare, of griefe, or »*'V* *" 
ImkI uscage, for all these are reported ; and so by ^'^*''^"' 
we death prevented another more dreadfull to flesh 
sod blood. 

There is one remarkable passage reported of this 
Mii|or Cheismans Lady, which because it sounds to 
Ae honour of her sex, and consequently of all loveing 
Wives, I will not deny it a roome in this Narrative. 
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When that the Major was brought into the Gov 
CK^"; crnours presence, and by him demanded, what mad 

manV him to inffage in Bacons designes ? Before that tb 
^cViolw M,ijor could frame an Answer to the Govemours dc 

for her niaiid ; his Wife steps in and tould his honour thai 
husbaod. j^ ^^j. 1^^^ provocations that made her Husband joyn 

in the cause that Bacon contended for ; ading, thai 
if he had not bin influenced by her instigations, hi 
had never don diat which he had done. Therefon 
(upon her bended knees) bhe desired of his honour, 
that since what her husband had don, was by ha 
a kin«ie meaucs, and so^ by consequence, she most guiltyj 
that she might be hanged, and he pardoned. Thou^ 
the Governour did know, tliat what she had said^ 
was neare to the truth, yet he saide litle to her rfr 

auest, onely telling of her that she was a W , 
ut his honour was angrey, and therefore this ex- 
pression must be interprited the efects of his pas* 
sion, not his meaneing : For it is to be understood 
in reason, that there is not any woman, who hathso 
small affection, for her Husband, as to dishououi 
him by her dishonisty, and yet retaine such a degree 
of love, that rather then he should be hang'd, she 
will be content to submit her owne life to the sea- 
tance, to keep her husbund from the gallows. 
Capt. Carver and Capt. Farlow was now (oi 
Capt Far- ab^Qt this time) executed, as is before hinted 
cuted. Farlow was related to Cheisman, as he had maried 
Farlows neice. When that he went first into tb 
servis (which was presently after that Bacon had re* 
ceved his commission) he was chosen commandei 
of those reciutes sent out of Yorke County, to maki 
up Bacons nu»iibers, according to the gage of hi 
commission, limited for the Indian servis ; and bj 
Sir William (or some one of the Couhceii) recora- 
mended to Bacon, as a fiit parson to Ije commandd 
of the saide party. These terms, by which he be- 
came ingugvd, under Bacons commands, he urged 
in his pley, at his triall : ading, that if he had, ir 
what he had don, dcny'd the Generalls orders, i 
was in his power to hang him, by the judgment o 
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Conrt Martiall; and that he had acted nothing 
nit in obedience to the Generalls Authority. But 
t was rephde against him, that he was put under 
lacons command for the servis of the Countrcy, 
gunst the Indians, which employ he ought to have 
:q) to, and not to have acted beyond his bounds, as 
le had done : And since he went into the Army un- 
lerthe Govemours orders, he was required to search 
be same, and see if he could find one that Com- 
nissionated him to take up Arms in opposition to 
iie Govemours Authority and parson : iNeather had 
Bacon any other power, by his commission (had the 
tone bin ever so legally obtained) but onely to make 
Mr opon the Indians. Farlow rejoyned, that Ba- 
con was, by his commission, to see that the Kings 
peace was kep, and to suppress those that should 
endeavour to Perturbc the same. It was replyed, 
4us might be ^nted him, and he might make his 
advanti^ of it, but was required to consider, 
Hihether die Kings peace was to be kep in resisting 
ftfc Kings emediate Govemour, so as to levy a war 
ndnst him ; and so commanded him to be silent 
inule his sentence was pronounced. This man was 
Mnch pitticd by those who were acquainted with 
1dm, as one of a peaceable disposition, and a good 
idioler, which one might think should have ena- 
tifid hnn to havQ taken a better estimate of his im- 
^byment, as he was acquainted with the Mathumat- 
itts: But it seems the Asstrolabe, or Quadrant, 
Vt not the fittest instruments to take the altitude of 
t !mibiects duty ; the same being better demon- 
Unted by practicall, not speculative observations. 

The nimble, and timely servis, perfopned by 
l^or Beverly (before mentioned) having opened 
Ac way, in some measure, the Govemour once 
aore salleyeth out for the Westernc shore, there to 
Mke tryall of his better fortune ; whidh now be- ^ir. w. 

El |b cast a more favourable asjx^ct upon him and remote. 
^liffiures ; by removeing the maine obslicles out ^riw. 
oTthe way, by a death, ealher naturcall, or violent, 
(die one die ordnary, the other the extraordinary 
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workings of Providence) which had with such per- 
tinances, and violent perstringes, opo^d. his tnoil 
auspicious proseedings. The last time he csaon^ 
he made choyce of lames River ; now he was iCr 
solved to set up his rest in Yorke, as haveing the 
nearest vicinity to Gloster County (the River cockf 
interposeing betwene it and Yorke) in whid 
though the enemie was the strongest (as dcsireuj 
to make it the seate of the Warr in regard of sevqi 
locall conveniences) yet in it he knew that his fiic^ 
was not the weakest, whether wee respect numbien 
or furniture. It is tre w they had taken the ing 
ment (as the rest had) to Bacon ; but he being 
and the . ingagement being only personally was 
in the grave with him, for it was not made to fam- 
selfe, his heirs, executc»^, administrater, andaip 
signes ; if other ways it might have bin indues 
with a kind of immortality ; unless the sword, ;i 
juster (or grater) power might happen to wound! 
to death. But, however, Sacon being- dead, i|f 
with him his Commission, all those, who had takia 
the ingagement, were now at liberty to goaip 
chuse themselves another master. 

But though his honour knew that though tb^ 
were discharged from the binding power of op 
oath, yet they were not free from the commanding 
power of those men that was still in Anns, in per- 
suance of those ends for which the ingagerooil 
was pretended to be taken : And that before tUh 
could be efected, those men must first be beatei 
from their arms, before the other could get theii 
heeles at liberty, to do him any servis. Theref(»e 
he began to cast about how he might remove those 
blocks which stoode in the Gloster mens way: 
which being once don, it must take away all Pre- 
tences, and leave them without ail excuse, if thcj 
should offer to sit still, when he, and his good prov< 
idence together, had not oiiely knocks off ihci 
shackles, but eather imprisson'd their laylers, o 
tide them up to the gallows. 
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He had with him now in Yorke River 4 shipps '^^^ 
iesides 3 or 3 sloops. Three of the ships he brought t\v\^x\\, 
rith him from Accomack ; the other fa marchant- ll"!: *i***? 

i_ V • * n • eoming to 

nan, as the rest were) was som time before amved vorke*. 
mt oi England, and in these about 150 men, at his 
mediate command ; and no more he had when he 
lame into Ybrke River: Where being setled in 
ODSultation with his friends, for the manageing of 
OS affaires, to the best advantage ; he was informed 
tnt there was a party of the Baconians (for so they 
nsre still denoipmated, on that side, for destinction 
tke) that had setled themselves in their winter 
^niters, at the howse of one Mr. Howards, in Glos- 
Blr county. 

For to keepe these Vermin from breeding, in 
hisir warm kenill, he thought good, in time, for to 
jfBt them ferited out. For the accomplishment of 
Aich peice of servis, he vely secretly dcspatcheth 
ninqr a select number under the conduct of Major Bereriy 
imriy, who very nimbly performed the same, g*^'jP»'J5^^'^ 
Inring the good fortune (as it is saide) to catche rbinGioi. 
liem all asleepe. And least the good man of the ^^^' 
IDWse should forgett this good servis, that Beverly 
lid don him, in removeing his (to him) chargable 
JKsty with these slee^^ers, he conveyes a good 
l|mtety of their landlords goods aborde r the Ba- 
Stoians (where of one a Leift. CoUonell) to remane 
MMUierSy and the goods to be divided amongst 
tbat whose servis had made them such; according 
bdie Law of Arms ; which Howard will have to 
fe die Law of HARMS, by placeing the first letter 
f Us name before the vowill A. 

fiat in emist (and to leave jesting) Howard did 
(iDy think it hard measure, to see that go out of 
b stxne, by the sword, which he intended to deliver 
lilt by the £11, or yard. Neather could his wife 
■He like the markitt ; when she saw the Chapmen 
arey her Daughters Husband away Prissoner, and 
ler owne fine clothes goeing into captivity ; to be 
oold by match and pin ; and after wome by those 
rho (before these times) was not worth a point ; 
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yet it is thought, that the ould Gent : woman, wi 

not so much concern'd that her Son in Law we 

made a prissoner, as her Daughter was vext, to sc 

they had not left one man upon the Plantation, t 

comfort, neather herself nor mother. 

^ter m^cn '^^^ Block (and no less was the commtoden 

rise for the forc mcntiouM sleepers) being removed out < 

^'^ ^' the way, the Glostcr men began to stir abrode : n< 

provoked thereto out of any hopes of getting, hi 

through a feare of loseing. They did plainly pe 

ceve that if they themselves did not goe to work 

somebody ells would, while they ffor their nc^ 

^ gencc) might be compeld to pay them their wages 

and what that might come to tliey could not td 

since it was probable, in such servises, the Laberoui 

would be' their own carvers; and it is commoni 

knowne, that soulders make no conscience to tal 

more then their due. 

The worke that was now to be don, in these par 
(and further I cannot go for want of a guide) w: 

gilders ^"^ ^^^ ^^^^ scvcrall parccUs, aecording as d 
at wbst- Baconians had devided the same. And first 
Po»nt. w^gg^g Point (an Isthmos which gives the denoin 
nation to the two Rivers, Pomankey and Mattap< 
ny (Indian names) that branch forth of York Rive 
som 30 miles above Tindells point) there was plar 
ed a garde of about 200 soulders. This place B 
con had designed to make his prime Randevoua 
or place of Retreat, in respect of severall locall co 
venencis, this place admited ofi*, and which hee foui 
fitt for his purpose, for sundry reasons. Here it ws 
I thinke, that Ingram did chiefly reside, and fro 
whence he drew his recruts, of 'men and munitic 
The next Parcell, considerable, was at Green-sprii 
(the Govcmours howse) into which was put abo 
100 men and boys, under the command of one Ca| 
ci^cne ^^^^^ 5 ^^'ho vvus rcssolutcly bent (as he said) to ke 
Spring, the place in spite of all oppossition, and that 
nught the better keepe his promise he caused all t 
Avei.ues, ai:d approaches to the same, to bebarac 
do'd up, and 3 great guns plaiited to beate of t 
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kssakntt. A third parcell (of about 30 or 40) was 
Nit into the howse of CoUonell Nath. Bacons (a '^J^}; 
gent : man related to him deceased, l)ut not of his 
■inciples) under the command of one Major Wha* 
f^ a stout ignorant fellow (as most of the rest) as 
nay be seene hereafter ; these were the most con- 
iderablest parteys that the Gloster men were to deal 
iridi, tod which they had promised to reduce to obe- 
Bince, or other ways to beate them out of their lives^ 
IS aom of them (perhaps not well aquainted with 
■uUitary affairs, or too well conseated of there owne 
lallour) bosted to doe. 

The Parson that, by commission, was to perform 
Ab worke, was one Major Lawrence Smith (and 
far diis servis so entitled, as it is said) a gent : man 
%0i in his time had hued out many a knotty peice 
1$ woriLC, and soe the better knew how to handle 
nch ruged fcllowes as the fiaconians were famed 
ID he. 

e The place for him to congregate his men at (I say 
te, as a word not improper, since his second 
ity, was a Minester, who had lade downe the 
and taken up the Helmett) was at one Major 
^ples (in whose howse Bacon had surrendred up 
both life and commission ; the one to him that gave 
ill the other to him that toke it) where there apear- 
(d men enough to have beaten all the Rebells in the 
Mmtrey, onely with their Axes and Hoes, had they 
Un led on by a good overseen 

I have eather heard, or have read, That a com- 
|kate Generall ought to be owner of these 3 indu- 
aents : Wisdom to foresee, Experience to chuse, 
nd Curage to execute. He that wants the 2 last, The pro- 
Mn never have the first ; since a wise Man will ne- 1""^^ °^ 
Vtr undertake more then he is able to perform ; He gencraii. 
fbit hath the 2 first, wanting the lust, makes but a 
Itane commander ; since Curage is an inseperable 
Adjunct to the bare name of a souldcr, much more 
to a Generall: He that wants the second, havcing 
Ae first and the last, is no less impei'fict than the 
Other ; since witliout experience, wisdom and cur- 
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age (like yong Docters) do but g^pc in the darkfi 
or strike by gess. '' 

Much about the time that the Gloster men mas* 

tred at M. Pates, there was a riseing in Mid!esei| 

upon the same acount : Who were no sooner gaft 

.^j^jjM? upon their feet, but the Baconians resolves to brinl[ 

*llcx/ *' them on their knees. For the efecting of wlucl 

Ingram speeds away one Walklett, his Leift. Gcner- 

^I!t't" ^^'» (^ "^*" much like the master) with a party of 

tapprest Hoi^ss, to do the workc. M. L. Smith was quick- 

*\ ly inform'd upon what arend Walklett was sent, and 

iMwhet ^ ^^^ ^ generous ressolution, resolves to be at his 

after hceles, if not before hand with him, to heipe Ur 

Walklett. g^^j^jg in ^j^gjf distress. And because he wouM 

not ail together trust to others, in affaires of this n^ 
ture, he advanceth at the head of his owne Troop^ 
(what Horis what Foote for number, is not in mf 
intillegf nee) leaveing the rest for to fortify M^ 
Pates nowse, and so speeds after Walklett who, b^ 
fore Smith could reach the required distance, hai 
performed his worke, with litle labour, and (herring 
of Smiths advance) was prepareing to give him t 
Reception answerable to his designements : swar^ 
ing to fight him though Smith should ooi number 
him cent per cent ; and was not this a dareing res* 
solution of a Boy that hardly ever saw a sword, bat 
in a scaberd ? 

In the meane time that this buisness was a doeing, 
Ingram Ingram understanding upon what designe M. C 
ukcs the Smith was gon about, by the advice of his officers 
mcii at M. strikes iu betwene him and his new made (and ncn 
Pates, itiand) Garisson at M. Pates. He very nimbly in- 
vests the Howse, and then summons the soulderi 
(then under Ihe command of the fore said minestcr] 
to a speedy rendition, or otherways to stand out tc 
mercy, at their utmost perill. After som tooe 
and froes about the buisness (quite beyond his text] 
the minester accepts of such Articles, for a surrcn- 
' der, as pleased Ingram, and his Memiidons, to grant 
Ingram had no sooner don this jobb of jumej 
worke (of which he was not a litle proud) bu^ M 
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L. Smith (haveing retracted his march out of Midle- s^'thre. 
KZ, as thinkeing it little less then a disparagement meu hit 
to have any thing to doe with Walklett) was upon {j^*^ 
die back of Ingram, before he was aware, and at Waikiett. 
which he was not a litle daunted, feareing that he 
liad beate Walklett to pieces, in Midlesex. But he 
perceveing that the Gloster men did not weare (in 
dieir feces) the countinances of conquerers, nor 
tbeiF cloathes the marks of any late ingagement 
(being free from the honourable staines of Wounds 
•pd Gun shoti) he began to hope the best, and the 
poster men to feare the worst : and what the pro- 
Bprties of feare b, let Feltham tell you, who saith, 
pfhat if curage be a good oriter, feare is a bad coun- 
joeller, and a worse Ingineare. For instead of erect- 

8^ it beates and batters downe all BuUworks of 
ience : perswadeing the feeble hart that there is 
90 aafeQr in armed Troops, Iron gates, nor Stone 
pdb. In oppossition of which Passion I will ap- 
ffOHt the Properties of it's Antithesis, and say, That 

EDQL men are never valient but in the midst of 
nrae, so others never manifest their curage 
1 the midst of danger : Never more alive then 
I iriien in the jawes of Death, crowded up in the 
i pudat of fire, smoke, swords and guns ; and then 
BOC ao much laying about them through despara- 
tion, or to save dieir lives, as through a Generossety 
tf Spirit, to trample upon the lives of their enimies. 

For the saveing of Pouder and Shott (or rather . 
Arough the before mentioned Generossety of Cur- Bmtow 
iR)one Major Bristow (on Smiths side) made a|^"ij^*® 
flraon to try the equity, and justness of the quarill, 
I ,lff aingle combett : Bristow proffering himselfe a- 
' gunst any one (being a Gent.) on the other side ; 
9us was noble, and like a soulder. l^his motion 
(or rather challenge) was as redely accepted by In- 

ri, as proffer'd by Bristow ; Ingram swareing, 
newest oath in fashion, that he would be the 
Man ; and so advanccth on foot, with sword and 
Pistell, against Bristow ; but wus fetch'd back by 
his owne men, as douteing the justness of theu' 
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oftuse, or in consideration of the desparety that 
betwene the two Antagonists. For though it f 
be granted, that in a private condition, Bristol 
the better man, yet now it was not to be alow€ 
Ingram was entided. 

This buisness not fadging, betwene the two c 
^ons, the Gloster men began to entertaine str 
and new Ressolutions, quite Retrogiade to 
pretentions, and what was by all good men exp 
from the promiseing asspects of this there La 
tng against a usurping power. It is saide 1 
good cause and a good Deputation, is a lawful! 
uiorcty for any Man to fi^t by ; yet neather oft 
joyntly nor severally, hath a coercive power, to ; 
a man a good soulder : If he wants Courage, th 
he is inlisted under both, yet is he not sta 
quoyne : he is at best but Coper, stampt wit! 
^^ Kings impress, and will pass for no more thei 
men tub- just vallcw. As to a good cause, doutless, the; 
mit to Id- satisfied themselves as to that, ells what were 
at this time a contending for, and for whom ? 
as for a good Deputation, if they wanted that, w 
fore did they so miserably befoole themselves, 
run into the mouths of their cnimies, and the 
stand still like a company of sheep, with the 
at their throtes, and never so much as offer to £ 
for the saving of their lives, liberties, estates, 
what to truly vallient men is of greater vallew 
these, their creditts ? all which now lav at the 
cy of their enimies, by a tame surrender of 
Arms and Parsons into the hands of Ingram ( 
out strikeing one stroke) who haveing made al 
cheife men prissoners (excepting those who firs 
away) he dismist the rest to there owne abodes, 
to sum up the number of those that were e 
slane or wounded, in this scrvis. 

Much about this time, of the Gloster buis 
Farriii at- his hon. sends abrode a paity of men, from < 
B^I^ouiins boarde, under the command of one Hubert Fj 
wiiai^ to fferitt out a company of die Rebelis, who 
command. Gard at Coll. Bacons, under the power of ^ 
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, before mentioned. ColL Bacon himselfe, and 
11 : Ludwell, came along with Farrill, to see 
nanagement of the enterprise ; about which 
3ke all possible care, that it might prove for- 

For they had so sooner resolved u[)on the 
but they consult on the manner, which was 
flS^ted by a Generossety paralell with the 
; which required Curage, and expedition : 
concludes hot to answer the Centreys by fir^- 
t to take, kill, or drive them up to their Ave- 
id then to enter pell mell with them into the 

this method was good had it bin as well 
d, as contrived. But the Centrey had no 
made the challinge, with his mouth, demand- 

coms there f but the other answer with 
usquits (which seldom speakes the language 
ds) and that in so loud a maner, that it 

1 those in the howse to a defence, and then in- 
turc to salley out. Which the other percevc- 
itrary to their first orders) wheeles of from 
ger, to finde a place for their securytie, 
liey in part found, behinde som out build- 
d from whence they fired one upon the oth- 
ing the Bullits leave to grope their owne 
the dark (for as yet it was not day) till the 
1 was shot through his loynes ; and in his 
die soulders (or the greater part) through 
uts, now sunke into tneir heels which they 
w making use of instead of their hands, the 
o save their jackits, of which they had bin 
ly stript, had they com under their enimies 
who knowes better how to steale then fight, ^^"Jj" 
standing this uneven cast of Fortunes mai- 
ling a conflict, in which the losers have cause 

It, and the winers Faith to give God thanks ; 
rith the same devotion llieives do when that 
ive stript honest men out of their mony. 
as none but their Generall kild, whose 
sion was found droping-wett with his otme 
in his pockitt ; and 3 or 4 taken prisoners ; 
oundea not knowne, if any, in their backs ; 
O 
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as their enimies say ; who glory'd more in theu 
Conquest then ever Scanderbeg did, for the gratesi 
victory he ever obtsuned against the Turkes. If Si 
Williams cause were no better then his fortuncsi 
hitherto, how many prossellites might his disasters 
brin^ over to the tother side ? but God forbid that 
the justice of all quarills should be estimated by 
their events. 

Yet here in this action (as well as som other be- 
fore) who can chuse but deplore the strange fate that 
the Govemour was subjected to, in the evill choyoe 
of his cheife-commanders, for the leadeing on iu 
millitary transactions ; that when his cause shouU 
com to a day of heareing, they should want cun^ 
to put in their pleay of defence, against their Ad- 
verssarys arguments ; and pittyfully to stand sdD 
and see' themselves nonsuted, in every sneakdqg 
adventure, or Action, that cal'd upon their Gener 
ossety, (if they had had any) to vindicate their in- 
dubitable pretences against a usurped power. 

It is trew Whalys condition was desperate, mi 
hee iiras resolved that his Curage should be conlbri 
mable and as desperate as his condition. He did 
not want intilligence how Hansford, and som othcrSj 
was sarved at Accomack ; which made him thinki 
it a grate deale better to dye like a man, then to ht 
hang'd like a Dogg ; if that his Fate would bal 
g^ve him the liberty of picking as well as he hai 
taken the liberty of stealemg; of which unsoulder- 
like Quallety he was fowly guilty. But let Whalyf 
condition be never so desperate, and that he ^^as re- 
solved to manage an oppossition against his Assa- 
lent according to his condition, yet tliosc in thf 
Howse with him stoode upon other terms, beinj 
two thirds (and the whoU exseeded not 40) prcst in- 
to the servis, much against their will ; and had i 
grater antipethy against Whaly then they had an] 
cause for to feare his fate, if he, and they too, hac 
bin taken. As for that objection, that Farrill wai 
not, at this time, fully cured of those Wounds h 
receved in the salley at Towne; which in this i^ctioi 
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proved detrimental! both to his strength and cur- 
age : Why then (if it was so) did he accept of Ahis 
imploy (he haveing the liberty of refuseing) since 
none could be better aquainted with his owne con- 
dition (eather for strength or curage) better then 
himaeUe ? Certainely in this particuler, Farrills fool- 
ish ostentation was not excuseable, nor Sir William 
lifidiout blame, to complye with his ambition, as he 
had no other parts to prove himselfe a soulder, then 
a luure brainM ressolution to put himselfe forward 
m those affaires he had no more aquaintance with 
flmi what he had heard people talke off: For the 
Alure of this enterprise (which must wholly be re- 
fer'd to the breach he made upon their sedulous de* 
terminations) v. hich was (as is intimated before, to 
Aoude into the Howse with the Centrey) was not 
£pely injurious to their owne party by letting slip so 
iUre an occasion, to weaken the power of the eni- 
fcy, by removeing Whaly out of the way, who was 
esteemed the most considerablest parson on that 
;Side ; but it was and did prove of bad consequence 
^tO the adjacent parts, where he kep gard : For where- 
^ before he did onely take ame where he might do 
■inischdfe, he now did mischeife without takeing 
pbne : before this unhapie conflict, he did Icvie at 
^l^s, or that particuler onely, but now he shott at 
{Rovers, let the same lite where it would he matter- 
j)^ not. 

Capt : Grantliam had, now, bin som time in Yorke 
.River. A man unto whom Virginia is very niuch^^P^JJ 
;. beholden for his neate contrivance, in bringing In- bv Gran 
/tram (and som others) over to harken to reason.™*"' 
.^ With ingram he had som small aquaintance, for it 
¥. was in his ship that he came to Verginia ; and so 
i^Rscdved to try if he might not doe thiat by words, 
ich others could not accomplish witli swords. 
Now allthough he knew that Ingram was the point, 
»Vrhere all the lines of his contrivance were for to 
^^yOiter, yet he could not tell, very well, how to ob- 
[oAdne this point. For allthough he did know that 
..Jbgraniy in his private condition, was accostablr 
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enough ; yet since the Tit Mouse (by one of For- 
tui'.cs figai^'es) was becom an LUi pliant, he did not 
know but that his pride, might be ab immenoc m 
hib power : since the Peacock (ihough bred upon 
a Dung-hiii) is uo less proud of his fine feihers thca 
the princely Eagle is of his noble curage. WhiC 
Arguments Grantham made use of, to liiig the 
sword out of Ingrams hand, to nie is not visible^ 
more then what he tould me of; which I tliinkc wm 
not Mercuri all enough, against an ordnary Sophes> 
ter. But to q)eake the truth it may be imagpn'd 
that Grantham (at this time) could not bring more 
reasons to convince Ingram, then Ingram had in \m 
pwne head to convince himselfe ; and so did ondy 
awate some favourable overtures (and such as Grao- 
thani might, it is posible, now make) to bring turn 
over to the tother side. Neather could he appre- 
hend more reason in Grantliams Aiguments, thca 
in his owne affiiires, which now provok'd him to 
dismount from the back of that Horss which he 
wanted skill, and strength, to manidge : especial^ 
there being som of his owne party, wateing an op- 
ertunity to toss him out of the sadle, of his new 
mounted honours ; and of whose designcs he want- 
ed not som intilligencc, in the countinances of hii 
Mcrmidons ; who began for to looke a skew upon 
this, their Milk-sopp Genendl ; who they judged 
fitter to dance upon a Rope, or in som of tui 
wenches lapps, then to caper, eather to Bellonies 
BciKpipc, or Marsses whisle. 

But though liigrani was won upon, to turn hon- 
bt, in this thing (; hanks to his necessitye, which 
made it an act of compultion, not a free will ofier- 
ing) yet was the worke but halfc don, untill the 
sou.dcrs were wrought upon to follow his example. 
A 'id though he himselfe, or any body elis, might 
command them to take up their Arms, when any 
roi:scheiie was to be don : yet it was a question 
whether he, or any m ihe countrye, could command 
them to lay downe their Arms, for to elect or do 
any good. In such a case as thiS]^ where Authoriqr 
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muits power, descretion must be made use of , as a 
vcrttic surmounting a brutish force. Grantham, 
Aiough he had bin but a while in the counirej, and 
lad seene but litle, as to mater of Action, yet he 
bad heard a grate deale ; and so much that the name 
nf Authority had but litle power to ring the sword 
■m of these mad fellows hands, as he did perccve. 
And that there was more hopes to efect thai by 
■noorhft words, which was never likely to be ac* 
Dompllah'd by rough deeds : therefore he resolved 
to accoste them, as the Devill courted Eve, though 
to a better purpose, with never to be performed pro- 
: counting it no sin to Ludificate those ixx 
good, that had bin deceved by others to their 
laivti He knew that men were to be treated as 
Mch, and children according to their childish dis- 
poBHtions : And allthough it was not with both these 
he was how to deale, yet he was to observe the aev- 
ecMl -tempers of tliose he was to wori^e upon. 
What number of soulders was, at this time, in Gnntiimni 



at West Point, I am not certane : It is >k Weu- 
about 250, sumM up in freemen, sarvants and 

riavcs ; these three ingredience beii^ the compos- 
of Bacons Army, ever since trait the Gover« 
left Towne. These was informed (to prepare 

Ae way) two or three days before that Grantham 

fc\o them, that there was a treaty on fbote be- 
there Generall, and die Govemour ; and that 
^iutham did manely promote the same, as he was 
a parson that favoured the cause, that they were 

When that Grantham arived, amcxigst these fine 
M to wes , he was receved with more thm an ordnaiy 
naptcx ; which he haveing repade, with a suteable 
deportment, he aquaints them with his commission, 
Unch was to tell them, that there was a peace con- 
fhided betwene the Govemour and their Generall ; upon « hat 
W> since himself had (in some measure) used his ^^y^* 
Indenours, to bring the same to pass, hee begged of Point wa« 
Goveniour, that he might have the honor to J^""*' 
and aquaint them with the terms; which he 
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saide was such, that they had all cause to rejoyce at, 
then any ways to thinke hardly of the same ; there 
being a compleate satisfaction to be given (by the 
Articles of agreement) according to every ones par- 
ticuler uitress; which he sum'd up under these 
heads. And first, those that were now in Amu 
(and free men) under the Generall, were still to be 
retained in Arms, if they so pleased, against the In- 
dians. Secondly, and for those who had a desire 
for to return horn, to their owne abodes, care was 
taken for to have them satisfide, for the time they 
had bin out, according to the alowance made the . 
last Assembley. And lastly, those that were sar- 
vants in Arms, and behaved themselves well, in their 
imployment, should cmediately receve discharges - 
from, their Indentures, signed by the Govemour, or 
Sequetary of State ; and their Masters to receve, 
from the publick, a valluable satisfaction, for every 
sarvant, so set free (marke the words) proporticMia- 
ally to the time that they have to sarve. 

Upon these terms, the soulders forsake West- 
Point, and goe with Grantham to kiss the Govern- 
ours hands (still at Tindells point) and to receve the 
benifitt of the Articles, mentioned by Grahtham; 
where when they came (which was by water, them- 
selves in one vessill, and their Arms in another ; 
and so contrived by Grantham, as he tould me tum- 
selfe, upon good reason) the sarvants and slaves was 
sent hom to their Masters, there to stay till the Got- 
emour had leasure to signe their dischai^s ; or to 
say better, till they were free according to the cus- 
tom of the countrey, the rest was made prissonersi 
or entertain'd by the Govemour, as hee found them 
inclined. 

Of all the obstickles, that hath, hitherto, lane in 
the Govemours way, there is not one (which hath 
falne within the verge of my intilligence) that hath 
SpH^n^g Hc- ^"^ removed by the sword ; excepting what was 
ciin.i for performed under the conduct of Beverly : How this 
undertaken by Grantham, was effected, you have 
heard ; (hough badly (as the rest) by me sum'd up. 
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The next, that is taken notis of, is that at Greene 
Spring (before hinted) under the command of one 
Capt: Drew, formeriy a miller (by profession) 
diough now Dignifide with the title of a Capt : and 
made Governour of this Place by Bacon, as he was 
ii parson formerly beholden unto Sir William ; and 
soe, by way of requiteall, most likely to keepe him 
oat of his owne Howse. This Whisker of VVhor- 
ly-Giggs, perceixing (now) that there was more 
water coming downe upon his Mill, then the Dam 
would houlde, thought best in time, to fortifye the 
aame, least all should be borne downe before he had 
liken his toule. Which haveing effected (makeing 
(t die strongest place in the country what with grate 
and small Gunns) he stands upon hb gard, and re- 
Ibaeth to surrender, but upon his owne terms : which 
being granted, he secures the place till such time as 
Sr William should, in parson, com and take pos- 
iession of the same : And was not this pritely, hon- 
eadv, don, of a Miller. 

"llie gratest difficulty, now to be performed, was 
io remove Dnimmond and Larance out of the way. 
Tbese two men was excepted out of the Govem- 
oan pardon, by his Proclamation of lune last, and 
afcverall papers since, and for to dye without marcy, 
Vhenever taken : as they were the cheife Incendia- 
iya, and promoters to, and for Bacons Designes;^!;^*^^'- 
ttd by whose councells all transactions were, for Dnim- 
Ae grater part, managed all along on that side. "^^J^^ 
Drammond was formerly Governour of Carolina, 
wad allways esteemed a rarson of such indumcnts, 
wkre wisdom and honisty, are contending for sup- 
librity ; which rendred him to be one of that sort 
of people, whose dcmentions are not to be taken, 
if the line of an ordnary capasscty. Lanince was 
lite one of the Assemblcy, and Burgis for Towne, 
nf which he was a liver. He was a Parson not 
ntaeanely aquainted with such learning (besides his 
afetureall parts) that enables a man for the manage- 
BMiit of more then ordnary imployments which he 
iDbjected to an eclips, as well in the transactions of 
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die present nffiiires, as in the darkc imbraces of a 
Blackamoore, his slave : And that in so fond a mut- 
er, ss though Veruis was cheifly to be worshiped m 
the Image of a Negro ; or that Butj consialrd all 
together in the Antiphety of Complections : to the 
noe meane scandle, and afihint, of all the vottrisics 
in or about towne. 

When that West Point was surrendred, and 
Greene Spring sccur'd, for the Govcmour, these 
two Gen ; was at the Briclt-howsc, in New-KeaC 
- a place situate allmost oppossitt to West Point, on 
•■■the South side of Vorke River, and not 2 miles re- 
■- moved from the said point, with som soulders under 
their command ; for to keepe the Govemours Men 
from landing on that side ; he haveing a ship, at thai 
time, at Ancor nere the place. Thejr had made son 
attcmps to have hindred Granthanis designes (of 
which they had gained som intilligencc) but thefr 
indeviours not fadging, they sent dowiie to ColL 
Bacons to fetch of the Gard there, under the con- 
mand of Whalcy, to reinforce their own sirengtlk 

CATKBA DESUNT. 
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1 rOMtive, would mil miTrer lliKiu — ' '- ■ - ■- -- - -" 

I'Thcrhid their mccljuf^. utid <i„ 
tioaed nbalwite, »iil v 

i voked by Ihi> delai . • << 

|itll, who Ksprvred'tbr . 

Kn libcriir^ brwt i» I 
WM j'iMinic, hnic, I 

bnn killrd bv Ibe Iniliiint, ■•nil ' 

*«r, lie Me* the ooab oT their rr . _ 

Col. Bienn dUd in 1676. Sir William Brrk«]cj |«a jcnn ttln^ 
w» Guremoitr ot Virt^iiia from the y^nr 1040 to 1S7I. 
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of Fires in Boston^ and other towns in Massachu- 
in addition to those published in the Description of 
n in the 3d. volume of the Collections qfthe Massa- 
tts Historical Society. 

Idition reaches to the end of 'the eighteenth century. 

Collected by T. P.] 

29, 1701. A DWELLING house and school house 
•ury were consumed bv fire. 
i23, 1704. At Shrewsbury -Bank, the Rev. Nehe- 
»gers' house, was burnt ; a child and negro perish- 
: flames. 

\Q^ 1710. A fire at this date in Charlestown con- 
iome houses. 

25, 1714. Two houses in Boston destroyed by 
'• B. The account from whence this is taken gives 
culars. 

ly 1 722. A fire broke out on the Long wharf in 
Three warehouses were consumed, mA others 
i, and pulled down. The loss computed at 7000K 
money. 

20, 1722. An outhouse in Boston, belonging to 
ownsend, Esq. was burnt. 

23, 1722. Mr. John Checkley's house in Com- 
X)site the townhouse in Boston, caught fire ; and 
t threatened much, but little damage was sustained. 
2, 1723, A fire in Boston early in the morning of 
at Mr. Powell's house, in Quaker lane, near the 
meedng house, which was consumed. A negro 
in the family confessed he sat it on fire, and sutct- 
u 

b month Mr. Cooke's buildings, the lower end of 
tet, Boston, took fire, and four or five tenements 
asumed. 

14, 1723. At Watertown a fulling mill, a grist 
1 a dye house were burnt to the g^und. 
7, 1723. At Roxbury two houses were consum- 
nging to Capt. John Keyes. It was attended with 
ly melancholly circumstances. In one of the 
P 
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■ 
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houses, five persons lost their lives, three of them Opt 
Kcyes' sons. 

Jan. 3 1, 1724. This morning a &re broke out in a 
house on Clarke's wharf, the north part of BoMon, whidi 
consumed the building, and damaged the rigging of 
vessels in the docks near it. 

April 13, 1724, A fire in Mr. Dering's bam in 
ton, in which much hay was dcstroytd. 

July 31, 1724. The Rev. Mr. Emerson's house in 
M&lden was consumed, with (he greatest part of his titsa- 
ry and furniture. 

Aug. 12, 1724. At night, a fire at Oliver's Dock in 
Boston consumed a building ; to stop its piogre».s some 
other buildings near it were pulled down. The warebooSt 
was the property of Col. Hatch. 

Feb. 14, 1726. About 12 o'clock at niglil, a fire brake 
out in Charlestown, not far from the mealing house, wltidt 
destroyed two or three tenements. Divers persons yaj 
.narrowly escaped the violence of the flames. 

Feb. 2, 1731. A butcher's shop in Fish street. Bat- 
too, caught fire about 3 o'clock on Sunday morning, 
caused three or four families in the neighbourhood to 
don their dwellings. 

Jan. 30, 1734. Mr. Green's printing office in 
was burnt down in the night. 

March, 1737. This month a fire caught in Union Street 
Boston, about 4 o'clock, A. M. which threatened gMt 
damage. 

I recollect a fire which happened in Union Street M 
near Mr. HaisTup, a pinn maker, in the neighbourhood ol 
the Blue ball, a tallow chandler's shop, kept by the late On 
Franklin's father, probably, where he was bum, and 1 
pose is the fire here recorded. 

Jan. 7, 1742. A house in Dcdham, occupied 
Gookin, was consumed, with most of the furniture* 

Feb. 11, 1742. A fire broke out in a chaise 
Treasurer Foye's, in Boston, which destroyed v 
carriages. 

Aug. 30, 1743. Two barr. J in Charlestown, onfl' 
as a store, belonging to Richard Foster, £s<]. of that 
^vcre consumed by fire. 
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Sq>t. 2, 1743. A dwelling house in Hopkinton, tlie 
property of Capt. Janfies Gooch, was burnt in the evening 
gf uus day, witti great part of the furniture ; but what en- 
lances the calamity is, that two negro children were burnt 
Dd death* 

Sept. 16, 1743. Between the hours of 10 and 11 in the 
Bvenine, Mr. Keighly, twine spinner, his work shop near 
Fort hill, Boston, together with a stable was consumed, 
dM lost was estimated at 7501. sterling. 

Feb. 33, 1744. This afternoon Mr. Sheaffe's malt house 
near Boston common, together with brew house and stock, 
■id aome other buildings, were destroyed by fire ; the 
•fad being very high carried the sparks and flakes to a 
knm and another building at some distance, which also 
fidl a sacrifice to the flames. 

*¥€b. 26, 1744. Sunday, P. M. The new meeting. 
hooae in Roxbury, which had been built about 2 years, 
MM caught on fire by means of a stove, left in the house, 
lAer afternoon's service was over. 

K/Teb* 11, 1745. Mr. David Colson, leather-dresser, at 
iouth end of Boston, his large workhouse took fire, — ^it 
discovered about 5 or 6 o'clock in the morning, which 
eofWimed it, with a large stock of leather, and several other 
tendings belonnng to Mr. C. Other houses in the vicin- 
Itjf were much dsunaged. 

June 15, 1745. At Wrendiam, a fifc in a dwelling 
occupied by Mr. Benjamin Clarke destroyed it ; 
die furniture below stairs was saved, but that above was 

DbMraL 

ft i' Oct 3, 1745. A fire broke out in a sail loft at Marblc- 
4iCid9 which in a short time consumed it, with about forty 
(•ait of ssdls, small and great. The damage computed to 
be 10001. steriing. 

' Nov. 7, 1745. The house of Mr. Stephen Parker, tan- 
\ at Leominster, with all the furniture and grain in the 
was reduced to ashes. 
4 * Nov. 16, 1746. Sunday mofning about 2 o'clock, a 
joitiers' shop in Water street, Boston, was discovered to be 
iOB fire. The property of Mr. George Hewes. It consu- 
med the same, mth a row of buildings contiguous. 
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Jan. 3, 1747. A fire happened in a brick house at the 
north end of Boston, part of which was occtipicd by a nuK- 
Siicr. 'J'he inside of the houbc was mostly dealroj'cd, whb 
great pari of its contents. 

April 20, 1 747. At Cape-Ann, a bake house, owned hf 
deacon Parsons, was burnt to the ground, with ubout 4OO0 
wt. of bread, 1500 bushells of grain, and a considerable 
sum in pa|}er money. 

Aug. 16, 1747. A barn at Plymouth was consumed fej' 
lightning, and a considerable quantity of English gnin* 
hay, &c. 

Aug. 16, 1747. Last Wednesday a bam at Medfidd 
was consumed by lightning, wiili a quantity of hay. The 
same day a bam at Braintree shared the same fate, togcUn' 
with grain and hay. ♦ 

Aug. 20, 1747. A barn at Wobum was burnt by ligte^ 
ning, and a horse killed. t 

Sept. 18, 1747. Between 1 and 2 o'clock, P. M. a filt 
broke out in a garret near OlivcrS Dock in Boston, by 
W'hicli tlic roof was destroyed, and much other damage 
done to the house, and some others adjoining, and sone 
persons hurt. 

Dec. 7, 1747. Mr. Barrett's sail loft on Wentworth^ 
wharf, Boston, near the draw br idge, and north of it, aboQt 
3 o'clock, P. M. was burnt, with a quantity of sails, diMif 
&c. 

Feb. 13, 1748. Mr. Gore's house in Roxbury was «» 
sumed by fire. 

April 10, 1748. On Wednesday night, Mr. Benjanrini 
Sumner's house in Millon, caught on fire, and n-as coo- 
sumtd, with most of the wearing apparel of the taniilyf 
caused by a defect in the oven. 

Oct. 10, 1748. The dwelling-house of Mr. Joseph 
Williams atRoxbury, was consumed. 

Oct. 22, 1748. A sail-loft near Oliver's Dock, Posttuw- 
was consumed. The building was large, and besides the 
loft, some cooper's, and blacksmith's shups were buniti 
also a dwelling-house. Some shops and shedb were pull> 
cd down to prevent the flumes spreading. The loss roitst 
have been great. 
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Nov. 7, 1748. About a fortnight ago, a large double 
bouse in North- Yarmouth was burnt ; said to have been 
Musasioned by a defect in the chimney. 

Jan. 16, 1749. The house of Mr. John Remington, in 
Springfield, was lately consumed by fire, with its contents. 

Jan. 18, 1749. On Wednesday, the meeting-house at 
Mcdway was burnt to the ground. It is reported to have 
been set on fire by a negro man servant, who has since ab- 
sconded. 

J«u 27, 1749. A fire broke out in a turpentine house 
at the south end of Boston, which consumed it, with a 
^fnaoAtf of turpentine. 

>April 21, 1749. On Friday night the house of the Hon. 
BripHlier Dwight, in Brookfield, was consumed, with all 
'tte furniture, papers, &c. to a great amount. A lad and a 
9Bgto man servant perished in the flames ; the rest of the 
ftmity, beine 14 in number, narrowly escaped with their 
Sks. The Brigadier being speaker of the House of Re- 
fnaeotalives, was attending the General Court in Boston ; 
lllaiiL he received the melanchoUy tidings. 
^Aprii 24, 1749. About 8 o'clock in the evening a large 
koaae in Watertown, belonging to Mr. James Davenport, 
l^yetfaer with the furniture and a variety of goods, amount- 
itttt> several thousand pounds, were destroyed by fire. 
' ,^1ie same day in the afternoon, the house of Mr. Jona- 
ftin Frothingham in Dedham, was burnt, with the great- 
est part of the furniture. Also a house of Mr. Penniman 
af Medfield, and some others we cannot particularly de- 



'May 18, 1749. The house of Mr. James Plimpton in 
Rtoiighton was consumed. Himself and family were abroad 
Irihen it happened. They saved nothing but what they 
bad jon their backs. 
June 14, 1749. A fire bfoke out in Charlestown, when 
shops and other buildings belonging to Capt. Cod- 
were destroyed. 
. July l^» 1749, A bam in Charlestown was set on fire 
if lightning, and burnt down. 

. Aug. 4, 1749. A large bam, with a quantity of hay, 
burnt in Charlestown. 
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Oct. 27, 1749. A farm house iii Rutland, bclon^ngto 
Mr. Jonas Clarke of Boston, ^vas burnt down. 

July 25, 1753. Wednesday night a fire caught in i 
cooper's shop on Bronsdon's wharf, the north end of Bos- 
ton, ^v■hich bunit with great violence, and consumed with 
it a number of tenements occupied by mechanics ; slso a 
quantity of mahogany, staves, boards, cordage, and other 
articles, to a large amount, but not ascertained ; a scbooo- 
er which laid near the wharf was totally destroyed. 

Feb. 2, 1754. Mr. Benjamin Faneuil's stable behind 
the old brick meeting-house, Boston, auout 8 o'clock in 
the evening was burnt, and a small building adjoining. 

April 18, 1754. A fire happened in the westerly port 
of Boston, between the hours of 10 and 11, A. M. in which 
four or five houses were destroyed, and twenty families bunt 
out. The «"ind was high at N. W. and great danger of 
the fire spreading to other parts of the town ; but prori- 
dentiatly no other damage was done. 

May 10, 1754. A new meeting-house erecting in Wa- 
tertown, not quite finished, Was suspected to have beCB 
set on fire, by some inhabitants of that town, dissatisfied 
that the house designed for publick worship tvss placed oB 
any other spot, than that on which the former 
house stood. 

Jan. 29, 1759. A tar-house at West-Boston, 
Mr. McDaniel's rope-walk was burnt, together wil 
of the roof of the walk. A quantity of ready 
ging and licmp and all the working tools were 
Mr. McDaniel's dwcUing house was damaged; a A\ 
house near it was consumed. Several other 1 
caught on fire, but were providentially preserved. 

March 31, 1761. At Braintree a large barn bel 
to Mr. Vesey, with a coasidcrable quantity of hay 
was consumed by fire. 

April 23, 1761. Last Lord's day, in the time of diriK 
service in the aflenioon, the dwelling house of Mr. James 
Foster, near Dorchester neck, caught on fire, and was 
entirely consumed, with a part of the furniture. 

Aug. 13, 1761. Wednesday, a bam belonging to Lt 
Morse, of Medfield, was reduced to ashes, while the in- 
habitants of the town were attending a fast-day lecture on 
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luxount of the drought which prevailed. The fire it is 
said was occasioned by the burning of brushy which com- 
municated the flames to the house. 

SepL 22, 1761. A grist-mill at Milton, belon^ng to 
Mr. Harris, was burnt, with a quantity of grain Uierein, 
occaaioned, it is suraosed, by overheating the spindle. 

Jan. 24, 1764. The college libraxy at Cambridge, con- 
osting of about five thousand volumes of printed books, 
and some manuscripts, were consumed, with the philosoph- 
ical apparatus, and the building that contained them, called 
Baroard HalL This building was founded A. D. 1672 ; 
was ibrty-two feet broad, ninety-nine feet long, and four 
stXHies high ; the fire, it is thought, began in a beam under 
tte hearw of the library room, where a fire had been kept 
ibr the use of the General Court, then in session there, 
die amali pox bemg in Boston. 

N. B. Jan. 26, >1765. The General Court passed a re* 
aolvc to rebuild Harvard Hall. 

June 28, 1766. Between one and two o'clock, Saturday 
morning, several mills in Charlestown were burnt, occa- 
noned by a pot of coals left in one of th€m, which com- 
■litmcated fire to the others. 

Jan. 29, 1767. The jail in Boston, discovered to be on 
fire ; but was extinguished before much damage was done. 
Supposed to have been caught by some criminals who es- 
caped* 

i)ct. 22, 1767. Monday evening, Mr. Edward Edes' 
take house, at the north end of Boston, took fire, and was 
cooaumed. Notwithstanding the wind was high, the pro- 
greas of the flames was stopped by the usual alertness of 
me inhabitants on such occasions. 

Jan. 25« 1768. Monday. Last Thursday night, a fire 
uader Mr. Walley's shop on Market-square, Boston, dc- 
atrayed considerable property. 

^ov. 9, 1768. At York, upper parish, the house of the 
Rev. Samuel Lanklon of that place, with great part of the 
fiirmture, cloathing, &c. \i'as consumed by fire ;— the fam- 
ily were in great danger of perishing in the flames, it hap- 
pening about midnight Two or three of the children sav- 
ed their Uves by jumping out of the windows, in tlie back 
part of the house. 
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Jan. 14, 1769. Last Friday scn'-night, the store of Mr. 
William Rotcli of Nantucket, lying; on the south wharf of 
the island, was consumed^ with a sail loft, and about thii^ 
suit of sails. The fire happened by a pot of coals left in 
the loft. 

Jan. 30, 1769. The new county jail in Boston was 8Ct 
on fire by some prisoners confined in it ; the inside of the 
building was burnt. The principal incendiary whs a Bos- 
ton young man, who was with difficulty rescued from ibe 
flames he had himself assisted in enkindling. After tUeir 
trill! they were punished by whipping, and sitlinft on the 
gallows. The damage sustained is estimated at mure thaa 
sterling. 

Dec, 1, 1769. The dwelling-house of Josiah Quinqr, 
Esq. at Braintree, was entirely destroyed by fire, with gnit 
part of the furniture. It began about 1 1 o'clock, after the 
family had retired to bed, and is said to have been caused 
by a defect in the oven. 

Dec. 21, 1769. A schooner belonging to Boston from 
North Carolina, put into Cape Cod harbour, accident^ 
caught on fire, and was burnt to the water's edge. 

Dec. 25, 1769. Early in the morning, the house of Mk 
John Dcnnie in Little-Cambridge, was set on fire by l 
spark fi-ora the chimney falling on the roof, and burnt to 
the ground. The chief part of the furniture was saved. 

Feb, 1 9, 1 770. Monday evening the tan house, a build- 
ing of Mr. Samuel Sargent in Chelsea, with a large quaB' 
tity of leather was destroyed by fire about 9 o'clock. 

March 18, 1770. At Newtown, the Rev. Jonas Men- 
am's house was consumed in the afternoon of this day. 

Feb. 8, 1771. The house of Mr. Eliakim Spooncr 8* 
Petersham was burnt, with all its furniture and provisions., 

Feb. 21, 1771. Between 2 and 3 o'clock this momir^, 
the store of Mr. Ephraim May at the south part of Boston, 
was discovered to be on fire. It is supposed to have hap- 
pened by means of a spark flying into a basket of coal Uic 
preceding evening, which gradually kindled, and besidis 
burning ilmost through the sides of the store, had com- 
municated to, and penetrated two thirds through the staves 
of a hogshead of rum, the consequence of which, had it 
not been timely discovered, would have set all in a flame. 
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and cndnngerccl ihe d'velling-hoQse and lives of those with- 
in, it. Although the danger was uppi-ehended to be great, 
that good provide! -Cf, which protects us asiccp or auake, 
prevcntecl ouv further damage. 

Feb. 28, 1771. The liousc of Mr. Todd, late of New^ 
buryport, now of Georgetown, was coii:sumecl, wiih uil its 
furniture. 0;ieofhis sons, 19 years of age, perished ni 
the doimes, and two others were so burnt that their lives are 
despaired of. 

June 16, 177L Sunday afternoon, the house of Mr. 
William Wick of Maiden, was burnt. 

Oct. 5, 1771. A fire broke out ni a shop near Barrett's 
whaif in Bostoii, which in a sht>rt time entirely destroyed it. 
. Nov. 1, 1771. This day about 10 o'clock, A. .vl. the 
dwellirig-house of Dr Alexander Campbell, at Oxfo:d, 
took fire by one of his apprentices breaking a bottle of oil 
of turpentine, which held about seven gallons, by takit.g 
Ashes, supposed to be cold, to clean it. It Look fire, and vio- 
leatly run to other bottles, which burst, and forced oj^en ihe 
door of the room where the Doctor's wife lav, as she had 
bin in but a few davs, who im-.^iediateiv was carried out 
with her bed and bedding, which is all that was saved, ex- 
cept a Tew trifles. His books and all his accounts were 
entirely consumed, as also a fine assortment of drugs, new- 
ly imported from England. This house was finishtd to 
wc doctor's mind, which he enjoyed but a few weeks, and 
then the account says, this cruel master deprived him there- 
c( not leaving him nor his a shift of cloathin;^ to put on. 
The loss is computed at least to be one thousarid pounds 
hwful money. 

Feb. 11, 1772. About I o'clock, P. M. the house of 
Mr. Richard L<nvden, of Duxborough, innholdcr, took 
4it. It being considerably advanced before the discovery, 
though in the day time, thei-e bei:tg a large quantity of flax 
fa an upper chamber, where the fire appears to have begiin, 
the weaUier very dry and windy, the iiouse was consumed 
with nearly all its contents. 

March 28, 1772. Saturday morning a fire broke out at 
Mr. Daniel Jacobs, in Danvers, wliich was occupied by 
iwo femilies, his o^vn and tiiat of his son ; the entue house 
was destroyed with what was in iu The two families had 
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hut jiLst ilriic to save themselves fiom the flames. Tliff 
buildirg was large, and contained besideb ihc furniture awj 
provisions, a large quaiititv , of cocoa and chocolate. The 
loss estimated at t^vcnil hundred pounds lawful monejr. 
How the fire began is not known. 

April, 1772. A fire hapiiened in the British Cofic^ 
house in King-street, and did considcrdblc daningc. 

May II, 1772. Last week the dwelling-house of Mr. 
Ebenczer Fiskc at Dccrfietd, took fire by some accldeoi, 
and together, Mith its furniture, was totally consumed, 

June 7, 1772. M^jor Robert Bayard's handsome 
on Jamaica PUin, accidentally caught on tire, and 
burnt to ihc ground. 

Junt 16, 1772. On Tuesday evening the house of Cmt 
James Dalton, in Waicr-strtet, i-osion, caught fire DT 
sparks from the chimney failing on the roof. The wi^a 
being high It was much injured before it coutd be cxtill* 
guished ; but the activity of the inhabitants saved it ' 
destruciion. 

July 20, 17T2. Monday, A. M. a carpenter's shcp It 
the occupation of Mr. Sumner, near Trinity Chuicb, 00 
ton, was still to be on fire, ai.d was consunicd, with a qov 
tity of boards and sniff. The wind happened to be aiTfc 
otherwise ihe church, and some other buildings of woodj 
would probably have bten bunil. A large psture wuia 
leeward of the shop, so that thtre was no diingcr that *vfl 
but the wind being very high drove the Hakes as fiir ■ 
Long-lane, but no damage was done there. 

July 21, 1772. Tuesday, a large barn at Box ford, & 
propcrtj' of Mr. Luke Hovey, was consumed by lightiuBgr 
with four tons of hnr. 

Oct. 30, 1772. "A large barn, owned by Mr, Jaud 
White in Dedham, was struck with lightning, and 
burnt down, with a quantity of corn. 

Nov. 16, 1772. In the night the blacksmith's sbopQ 
Mr. Richardion in M'obum, was burnt down. 

Nov. 23, 1772. Wednesday about 12 o'clock at nidil 
I lire broke out in a bam at the nortli-end of Boston, ht- 
longing to the widow May. It Mas consumed, with oM 
or two waggon loads of hcgs stored therein. 'Ihe fire coin- 
municaicd to a large dwelling house belonging to Samnd 
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Wdles, Esq. which burnt the back part of it ; but the fire 
W^s stopped before any more damage was done. It is sup- 
posed to be caught by a candle, or Ughted pipe, carried in- 
to the bam. 

Jan. 7, 1773, About one o'clock in the morning a fire 
liKoke out in a tan house of Mr. E. Winter Calef, in Horse 
bne^ Boston, oear the bottom of Water-street. There be- 
ing a scarcity c^ water, the fire caught several other build- 
pigs at the lower end of Milk-street, which were burnt, 
with the shop and house of a wheelwrighL 
-, Feb. 21, 1773. At an uncommonly severe cold time, 
^ afire broke out on Sunday morning, about 2 o'clock, in a 
i^oiner's shop at the bottom of Cole-lane, near the Mill 
pMidy which speedily communicated to three dwelling 
tousesy and consumed them, with several work shops, 
lIThe water thrown on the houses most in danger, instantly 
W^ljealed on the tops and sides of the houses ; the wind 
Ma westerly and carried some of the flakes into Hanover- 
4reet, and as far east as Ann-street, to the water side, and 
teised many who attended the fire to return to their own 
iiivelUngs that were in course of the flakes. Several pcr- 
yons haq their hands and feet injured by the cold. Provi* 
4iSnoe set bounds to diis devouring element. 
i.' l^anch 22, 1773. In the afternoon of Uiis day a fire was 
^MD breakmg out from the second story of the hew Court 
'iJbuse in Boston. In the Court House chanvber, the seat of 
Wt judges, the wainscot and cornice of that part of the 
ItDUse was found to be on fire, and had reached to the up- 
ycr story ; it was soon extinguished, but the building was 
nisifilerably damaged. It is thought some sparks came 
WMigfa one side of the funnel in the chinmey that joined 
4k frood work. 

< April 4, 1773. Sunday, 4 o'clock, P. M. a fire hap* 
Dened in Back-street, Boston, in a building belonging to 
9|r, Alexander Edwards, cabinet maker, which in a short 
fmc was burnt, with his work shop, several stores, sheds, 
lie and a considerable quantity of mahogany work, finish- 
inl fiar sale. The fire reached a building occupied by a 
tfw Sandamanians as a house of worship, which was also 
||ornt The two Baptist meeting houses were in the neighs 
bmurtood of this fire, bi)t escaped injury. 
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Mav 29, 1773. Saturday, a fire broke out in Cam- 
bridgf j iii, but by the seasonable abhistance ol the bchciars, 
with the coiiege engine, it was soon exlingfubhed. 

May 30, 1773. A store ship was accidentally burnt 
in Boston harbour. 

Juiv 2, 1773. On Friday night about eleven o^clock, 
the pot ash works at Dougias, with a qui'.ntity of pot ash 
therein, a ware house, a dv\eliing louse, with all tlie iumi* 
ture, and a shop of goods belonging to Dr. Jenni:>on, of 
Mcndon, were all destroyed by fire ; the fan\ily had scarce- 
ly time to escape the flames, and save their cloathing. It 
is supposed the fire began in the lower part of the works ; 
but ^I'as not discovered tiii the whole building was in flames, 
which rapidly communicated with the other buildings by 
means of a cask of powder in the upper part of the 
works. 

Aug. 9, 1773. M. Gardiner's town on Kennebcck riv- 
er, a lavge d\^ tiling house, belor-ging to Dr. Silvester Gar- 
diner of Boston, occupied by Mr. Gideon Gardmer, to- 
gether with great part of the furniture, were consumed, 
by which accident the faniily is thrown into great distitssi 
haviiig at present no habitation but a bam. 

Jan. 31, 1774. At Gorham, near Falmouth, the house 
of Mr. Dctvid Eidridge was destroyed by fire in the night 
All his family got out except a little boy about seven years 
old, who perished in the fire. Another family which lived 
in the s;ime house, about fifteen in number, chitfiy yourg 
children, escaped by getting out of bed naked, waddl 
through the snow to the bam, from whence they were re- 
moved to the nearest neighbour, after being in that suf- 
fering condition about three hours. The house nearest to 
that burnt, was distant a mile. A man discovered a light 
thiouj^yh the ray, and Ciime to their assistance. 

Jan. 1774. In this month the Essex hospital, on Cat 
isla: ci, -lear Miirblehead, wys burnt, supposed to be set on 
fire )•;. s(«me ptisons opi-oscd to its Ixinj; occupied as an 
inucuiatihg hospital for the snialipox. Some persons were 
taken up on suspicion, and confined in Sukm jail, from 
whence thev wcrt- rescued bv a mob collected at Marble- 
he.id, who (;b;iged il-.e j^oprietors ot the hospital todeetaie, 
that no prosecution should be commenced on account of 
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bnmii^ the ho^.-^. I: i? ^i ■isc rro^rkrcrs wrrr crlx 
four in numbrr. dSzi :hclr k>a La il:-: a' i5>. .. >::rl:: r. 

Feb- 28, 177-4. O.je cLv lis: wetk. a — ,.e e^ d *t bf: 
IxMi:iC in Ac:cQ w^i cutir^lr c ;-r.ii. xc i. \.:^i ^i^rtk: r-r. -^i 
the furnhurt. 

Yesle.'div M iyr >f^^«"'s h:«:!se oa Prrt-rbicr: rver, in 
die DUvicT oi >iji .^, :>.i L'^ i . *Jic: Jiii:-, at.c %-i :c:J.:f 
deacroved. with ^^ ils rort-; r^ ird T^n ci :i» bj-ie 
fumi:un:. T.it .0^5 ^:»j" 5>I'k. ii^rn*. rio'x;'- 

June 8. 1774. Trie .-xx:3e cf'iie RwV. J.a^rh j^cji.>ca 
in BfOoLufie w^-s co::*.'Hinicxi cr nrt : p^r: o* -nij how^ fur- 
Biuire W:ia ^%cd. 

Aug. i4, 1774, Wednesday :n'>r-:n? ibr-ut i2 o'c'-cct, 
a fire broke out x- Sinn, wijrh con>unstd iVjr or f.^c 
shops occupied bv ir-cwr.i-.irs A -ir^ UAneh>iU>e *;.•! 1 
quiri'Itv o; :noli*=C!> :j:a i -». L-^e.^ cf ^cr.:, c-^-: pLn of 

Xnc iJ-?- %f :.'-c ^::rr ttis "wrT' «*:■ 'v .: r*" i ^ r*5cl 
whjjii ^Linvcd Atre, ^vdi a^nerousc. -; ^" ."•-." .. 'i 

BAidmore and \nnjirta:'ds. Tut Ma-^v^cbuaL::^ nr'. r 
an&iing ur^drr ihc P m bill. 

Oct- 6. 1774. A %"er* distressirsr £:r "Ji^ .V.v in ibe 
amc town oc Sjlem. It be^n in the mor 'r.sr i.^ ^ s'.me 
beloogu^g to, and close to the dw^idr.g hou>e of Vt'tr 
Frye, E>q. in King street, and nigtd 10 a dt^-ce Mvtr be- 
fore. knc»«rn in that toHTi. It communicated wiin Dr. 
Whiuker^s mceti-.g hou^e, and to the buiidi gs amu: ^ ::. 
One large meeting hou^. ^^^t d^velang hou>es. the cus- 
tom house, fourteen buildings occuritxl as siort-s, ^hors 
■id bams, some sheds and outhousc^, were consumed in 
the conflagration. I'wo engiiies from Ma: blchead« and >c v. 
cral hundred of ihe inhaliitants kindlv assisted 0*1 thi> occa- 
sioOi Mrs. Fieid, an oid lady, who lived in one of thr hcuKs 
due was burnt, accidendy struck her head a£raivk%i the 
chimne%', as she attempted to quit the houK\ and expirtd 
immcdiateU'. Her remains were removed f^om the A.i^^us. 
Great quantities of merchandize and fuaiiiture iiere de- 
fltroycd* 

Nov. 13, 1774. At Petersham, Worcester conriix , be- 
tween the hours of 8 and 9 o'clock, P. M. the h^usc of Mr. 
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Jodtam Knughton took Bre, ivliilst he was at a short dil 
from home. The hoube was bamt, together with 
of (heir children, under nine years of age, nho had gone to 
bed ; the j'oungest about ten years old was also in bed, bol 
happily escaped, 

June 17, 1775. Charlestown in JMassachu setts. The 
whole town was set on fire by General How's Briiisli troops, 
and totally destroyed, not a fence nor a tree lell standing-. 

Oct. 16, 1775. Great port of the town of Falmouth, 
Casco liiiy, was laid in ashes by Captain Mowatt, a Britihb 
naval officer, under the orders of admiral Samuel Greaves. 
It is said 139 houses and 275 stores were destroyed. 

August 29, li777. Last Saturday morning, the Poir* 
der Mill at Glastonbury caught on fire add blew up. Mr. 
Stocking and his three sons were in the milt at the time ; 
a Mr. Kimberlcy and a young lad also. The master of 
the mill, his tliree sons, and the yoiin;; lad expired the same 
day. Mr. Kimberiey was burnt in such a manner, that tus 
lifb was despaired of. The mill had been going but a few 
minutes when this awful catastrophe happened, occawwd 
probably by the worl:» not being sufficiently wet, 

Jan. 16 or 18, 1778. The elegant dwelling house of 
Peter Chardon, Ksq. in Cambridge street, \\ est Boston, 
occupied by Mr. Carter, a stranger, was dc5tro)'cd by fire. 
The brick walls only remained. ^ 

Sept. 5, 1778. New Bedford, D.irtmouth, about 58 
miles from Boston, burnt by a detachment of Biitish, ud. 
der the orders of General Gray. 

April 10,1779. Saturday morning about 5 o'clock, ^ 
fire broke out ai the south part of i oston in a barn, whid^ 
with a small tenement near, belonging to Mr. Gillam 
Tailer, were both consumed. 

May 7, 1778. Friday a valuable dwelling hou! 
Leicester, belonging to Mr. Phinchas Newhall, was 
ly consumed, with a considerable jiart of its contents. 

April 3, 1782. The paper mills at Milton, beloni 
to Boies and McLane, and a slitting mill, wei-e consu 
by fire in the night. 

Dec. US, 1782. In the mominga Ere broke out in the 
North Mills oJ Boston, near Charles river, i\ hich consumed 
the same, uilh bome stores and stables ; upwards of a thou. 
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bushels of grain were destroyed, a brge quantity of 

and chocolate, seven horses and some hogs. 

g 8, 1783. In the evening of this day, a bam at 

iridge, belonging to Nathaniel Tarcy, Esq. was set on 

y lightning, which oonsumed it, wiih lus carriages, 

lai^ quantity of hay. 

3^2 1, 1783. Friday morning, between 2 and 3 'clock, « 

0, occupied by Mr. Crane,, wood wharfinger, at Oli- 
Dock, was seen to be on fire. It destroyed the bam, « 
arses and all the tackling. The fire caught four or five 
bams, and in its progress consumed a dwelling house, 
carriages, and more horses ; also a large warehouse 
illiam Phillips, Esq. with a considerable quantity of 
oods. The following melancholy accident happen- 
wo men who were just come from the neighbou^g 
if Hanover, passing by the ruins, a stack of chimnies 

i them ;: one of the men died immediately ; the odier 
^ed but a short time. ' 

te 14, 1784. About 8 o^clock, Monday moming,- the 
laccti works lately erected at the bottom of Friends' 
^ near the mill pond, Boston, were on fire, and almost 
' destroyed the works. 

>• 1785. In this month great devastation was made 
t in the county of Berkshire, at Lenox, Tyringham, 
entown, and Lanesborough. From some material 
nstances it is suspected to have been done by some 
linded persons,- who had plundered a house in one of 
iwns, in which two female in&nts iA bed perished in 
imes. At Stephentown a house and three small chiK 
vere burnt. In another house a fat, lusty woman, 
ittempted to escape, could not effect it, and perished 
1 fire, with a child left in one of the chambers. 
c. 5, 1787. At Uxbridge a dwelling house was con- 

1, in which four persons were burnt to death. 

. 23, 1792. On Monday, an uncommonly cold day, 
broke out in the forenoon in the neighbourhood of 
ew North meeting house in Boston, in a large wood- 
lilding, and greatly endangered the meeting house, 
house in which the fire began and one adjoining it 
eonsumed. The exertions of the inhabitants, under 
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God, saved the meeting house, and the wooden buildings 
near it. "J'her mercury in Farcnheit*s Thtmonieter thib day, 
was 10 degrees below ; a degree of cold seldom known in 
this latitude. 

Feb. 1792. A dwelling house in Dorchester caught 
fire and wau wholly dtstiG}ed- 

Feb. 1792 In' Boston, a barn, behind the Old Brick 
meering house, belonging to Cupt. D. Bradlee, took fire 
and was burnt down, and a quaniiiy ol hay was consumed. ' 

April 14, 1792. Early in the morning, a fire began in 
the dwelliiig house of Air. James Bowden, \i\ Marblehckd, 
and spread to four others, which it consumed, wirh sevcial 
shops -iud barns, s:iid to have been cansed by a chiid of 
Mr. B. ^.vho unnoticed had tuken a lighicd candle into the 
closet f/f an upper chamber, whigh set some bths on fire, 

M:^y 5> 1792. Saturday morning, a" fire was discover- 
ed i)rcaking out in aii u))per story oi a large dwellii^g house 
in NcMl)ury-.sireLl, Boston, occupied by Mr. Samuel Da- 
vits, iij.holstcrcr, which, notwiihstiHidii.g its first api^tar- 
ance w:'.s alarming, uas soon extinguished b) the citizens. 
Mr. D^vics' loss, however, was considcrab'C, as a j)art of 
his proj;)erty was destroyed through the officiousness of un- 
skilful and imjxnuf)us per^o is. A short time previous to 
the above, occupied by the same family, the same house 
caught on fire, bxit it was put out before it had done nmch 
damage. 

Feb. 1 1, 1793. Wednesday evening, the tallow chand- 
lery works in Battery-march-street, nea' Fort hill, caught ^ 
on fii*e and was consumed. The works were occupied by ' 
Mr. Nichols, whose loss was estimated at 2501. sterling- 

Feb. 16, 1793. In the night, the house of Mr. Samuel 
Buck nam in Falmouth. Those who were in the chambers 
were obliged to leap from the windows. A child of Mr. 
B. about four years old, and another of twelve, perished 
in the flames. 

May 22, 1793. The extensive and productive paper 
mills in W'atcrtown, belonging to Mr. Bemis, were entire- 
ly consumed. The loss was computed at 7000 dolls. 

Jan. 24, 1794. A meeting house in Westford, was 
burnt. This accident was occasioned by a pot of coals 
left in it by tlie carpenters, who Iiad been repairing it. 
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cL 6, 1794^ A large handsome edifice on Jamaica 
RoxbuiT, belonging to Mr. John Doane, which in 
dajs would have been completelj finished to receive 
nt, accidentallv took fire bv means of the s c a t ter ed 
igs, which burnt so rapidly as, ina short time, to re- 
t to ashes. 

r 9, 1796. The house of Mr. Isaac DarrdU at West 
i, with the house adjoining, occupied bj three &mi- 
«s burnt, wiih the chief of its contents. By the 
Mr. Danell is deprived of the fruits of several years 
: industry. 

r. 30, 1 795. Monday, a valuable snuff mill in New- 
belonging to a tobacconist in Boston, with half the 
diemn, was destroyed by fire* Caught accidentaUr. 
. 7, 1796. At MiddleboTOugfa, a fire haf^iened m 
use of the widow Dunham, which entirdv consum- 
Hid its furniture, and it is panful to add, that two of 
Hdien lost their lives by this event, 
ndi 9, 1796. Wednesday morning, a fire broke out, 
4 o'clock, A. M. in a dwellii^ house, the fewer end 
fee-street, occupied by Mr. Sweetscr, printer of the 
1 Courier, newspaper^ Mr. Wright, a tailor, Mr. Tu- 
watchmaker, and a black woman, who is peculiarly 
iroate. Thb estate, by the will of her late mistress 
:d, was obl^ed to support the black female during 
toral life. The house rented for 60L sterling per 
if which she is now deprived. The house adjoinmg 
also burnt. The fire it b suiq;x)sed began in the 

ch 24, 1796. At Bristol, in the District of Maine, 
use of the Rev. Alexander McLean caught on fire, 
rd to have begun in the chamber of his eldest dau^* 
out 16 years of age, before she could be delivered 
he flames ; she was burnt in such a manner as to 
Ml her death the next day. Most of the furniture 
valuable library were saved by the exertion of his 
ours. 

. 17, 1796. The powder mill at Andovcr blew up ; 
en were instantly killed, and some more wounded. 
30, 1796. A bam at Charkstown this evening, 
ing to Mr. Caleb Swan, caught on fire, and was 
R 
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burnt, with several loads of hay, probably the property 
Mr. Hurd, who hired the barn. 

Nov. 13, 179e. Sunday. P. M. the house of Mr. ioha 
West Folsom, printer, in Union-street, Boston, caught o^ 
fire whilst he and his family were attending public u orshipif 
There being books and stationary ihcy «erc mostly dci 
stroyed, together with other valuable property. The bousq 
Ihoiigh not consumed, was greatly damaged. The houM 
adjoining, though in great danger, were wonderfully prej 
served. j 

Dec. 27, 1796. A house in Dorchester, occupied hf 
Mr. Joseph Tallman, and owned by Capt. WtLaiie ofMili 
ton, was, with every article it contained, totally consumed^ 
between the hours of eleven and twelve in the night. Thfl 
crackling of the flames awoke Mrs. Tallman, whoalanncij 
her husband, when springing from the bed and openii^ 
tlie door, the flames burst in upon them and made tbeir 
situation deplorable. No avenues of escape presented, ex- 
cepting the windows of the chamber, from which at the 
risk of their lives they threw themselves, naked as tlicf 
got out of their bed ; they were happily not much hoK, 
and found an immediate shelter from the inclcnitncy oflta 
season, in a house not greaUy distant. The account of ihii 
occurrence makes no particular mention of any children. 

Jan. 17, 1797. Last Friday evening, a shop in At»a> 
bury, belonging to Mr. "William Patten, wa.s burnt dowi* 

Feb. -JS, 1797. 'I'hrec large manufactories of cordagft 
and several dwelling houses, were, on Saturday, A. M.'daflif 
aged and destroyed by fire at West Boston. The WBtt 
walks belonged to Messrs. Jeffrey and Russell, John Wuj? 
throp, Ksq. and Messrs. Tyler and Caswell. ThefonaS 
contained a large stock, and workinjf tools, which, Vfili 
about 200 feet of the «'alk, were preserved ; a part of Mf 
Winthrop's was also preserved, in which a part of liis stou 
was deposited. Messrs. Tjler and Caswell literally kul 
their all. The total loss by this disaster, it is said, cannol 
be reckoned at less than 100,000 dollars. It in suppOMd 
to have caught by a spark fiora a fire just kindled imdcr. 1 
tar kettle, which had been left three or four minutes. 

March, 1797. The mcetitig house in Long Mcadoi^ 
Hampshire county, was set on tire, the account sayi 
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some children of the devil. One taken into custody is a 
foreigner. 

March 5, 1797. This morning a dwelling house in 
Boston, in Beacon-street, opposite the old alms house, oc- 
eopied by Mr. William Turner, and a stable belonging to 
Ac estate of the late Govemour Bowdoin, were destroyed 
hjr fire. Mr, Turner's family narrowly escaped becoming 
▼icfims to the flames. It was purposely set on fire by a 
negro man, who had lived in the family, who on the trial 
was found guilty, and afterwards executed. ' 
' Mar. 18, 1797. A few days past, a large shed and part 
cf a dwelling house in Roxbur}% belonging to Mr. Fox, 
fins burnt ; supi>osed to be done designedly by a negro 
fluuiy but the proof was not sufficient to convict him. 
'. ' A bam belonging to Mr. John Andrews of Boylston, 
Britluid county, containing about fifteen tons of hay, was 
tenumed by lightning a few days ago. Whilst the bam 
Uta on fire, Mr. Andrews went to it and rescued from the 
Ames thirty head of cattle, ind thirteen suckling calves. 
SiMne of them were scorched by the fire. 

April 2, 1797. Mr. Williams' barn and corn-house in 
Ibzbury were burnt this day. 

^'* Nov. 27, 1797. On Monday morning about 2 o'clock, 
a fire broke out in Ann street, Boston, occupied by Mrs. 
filmders as a rendezvous house for sailors. It was dis- 
covered and the alarm giveil by a passenger in the street, 
Ad such wa^ the height to which it rose, that the greatest 
lAieitions were necessary to prevent the threatened destruc- 
tion. Some buildings adjoining the house which first 
tMgfat fire were consumed with it ; one of them joined the 
ttkw bridge, which passes over the mill creek, but having 
!(; h^^ bnck end, the flames were stopped from passing 
jMlto- (he creek to the north of it, and catching the old 
JMioden buildings which must have fallen a sacrifice and 
ifiuried the fire into Fish street. Very little could be sav- 
ed out of the buildinfi;s burnt. 

Nov. 28, 1797. At Duxborough, Plymouth county, 
Dbetor Eleazer Harlow's dwelling house took fire, and 
ns consumed with the effects in it. Thirty three 

Srs ago the Doctor experienced on the same spot a sim- 
cnlsunity, but aggravated greatly by this additional dis«> 
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tressing circumstance, the loss of two female children 
about seven and ci^t years old, burnt to death. 

Feb. 2, 1798. The theatre 'm Federal street, Bostoo, 
the first play house ever erected in this town, was thil day 
destroyed by fire. It was first discovered in one of the 
dressing rooms about four o'clock, P. AI. No excrtiooi 
used could check the violence of the flames, and before scvci 
o^dock, there was nothing left standing but the bare brid 
walls. As it stood alone, no other house adjoining it, m 
other was burnt. The property lost must be great to the 
proprietors. 

Feb. 5, 1798. The brig Aurora, lying ih Salem harbooi; 
the property of Mr. Wm. Gray, facing partly loaded on a 
outward bound voyage, was seen to be on fire, and alamed 
the inhabitants of the town. By their exertions with a suc- 
tion engine carried under the stem, and pouring into hoi 
cabin where the fire first began, a deluge of water, she mi 
saved from destruction. The man who had the cart d 
the vessel that night the fire caught, and whose candk 
probably set her on fire, perished in the flames. The bag 
suffered a comparative small damage. 

Feb. 6, 1798. By way of Kennebeck we hear, thai the 
dwelling house of Mr. Joseph March of Wales planladoflb 
adjoining the town of Monmouth, was consumed by fire^ 
with all its furniture, and what greatly enhances the disai* 
ter, b the loss of three children, who perished in the fire. 

Feb. 7, 1798. On this night tlie dwelling hoihe of 
Doctor Ivory Hovey, at Berwick, was whoUyMestroycd bf 
fire, with most of tlie elegant furniture and wearing apptf- 
el, some valuable papers, 500 dollars in specie, the baivs 
and other out houses were also burnt ; the Doctor was ab* 
sent, and his wife and three daughters with difficulty escap* 
ed at midnight. The want of caution in one of their do> 
mestics, in putting away ashes in a small building adjoin* 
ing the kitchen, is said to have occasioned this conflagia- 
tion. 

Feb. 14, 1798. Tyngsboro', last Saturday morning, 
between 11 and 12 o'clock, the school house in the towq 
erected upon the plan of Mrs. Winslow's donation, caugh 
on fire, and with u number of books and quantity of paper 
was reduced to ashes. 
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Dec« 9, 1799. It u rqxyrtcd that a bam in Chefansfiad. 
bdon^ng to Mn Chamberlain^ was consumed with 14 
head of cattle, 12 Sheep, and one horse, said to be the A 
Sects of a villain's malice. 

Dec. 15, 1799. Sunday morning a fire broke out in a 
house in Comhill street, near the Old South mei'*^ 
house, occupied by Mr. Von Hagen, a musician. It 
first discovered in the upper part of the house, wfaefc k 
h^d got to a considerable height ; but the dexterity erf* ihft 
inhabitants prevented the expected destruction. 

Feb. 11, 1800. Mr. Jonathan Balch, block raato^ 
shop near the Draw-bridge, on Newell's wharf^ Boif, 
took fire in the night, which in a short time burnt it to tbe 
ground. 

Feb. 26, 1800. An unfinished house on the west mk 
of Boston common caught on fire about noon, but wm 
soon extinguished. 

March, 1800. Fire in a painter's shop near HalkmcM 
ship yard, Boston. The inflammable contents threatOMd 
much damage ; but providentially not much was sustained. 

June 12, 1800. A barn at Lynn \i-as struck with lig|hl- 
ning and set on fire. 

June 19, 1800. A fire in Battery-march-street happoi- 
ed in a still house, but was put out without doing mach 
injury. 

Oct. 24, 1800. A foundery shop, adjoining Cutler and 
Duick's shop of goods on Boston neck, caught on fire, and 
occasioned some loss. 






The foregoing account of fires, contains a melanchoDf 
record not only of the loss of property, but of many 
lives, numbers of whom were children burnt in their bedsg 
and deprived of life by this destructive element, whichi 
though a good servant, is a bad master. 

I am in doubt whether the dates of the fires contained 
in the list of them which are marked with a * is correct, but 
this may be ascertained by consulting the newspapers. As 
I have not all the newspapers in nw possession, I am pre- 
vented from doing it. I do not ofier this list of the nres 
that have happened in Massachusetts as a correct account 
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U Ijr the fourtfa rolumc of the CoSccdors of ibe His- 
Fkopl SodctT, tfaerr is a letter £ncKn Rsv. J^ob Baiicv, 
fctilj cf 'Dresden oq Kennebec jitct^ ia viiich he 

ojectxxrcs respecting the origin of moands 

discovered in various puts of North Aaer* 

In* These, without su&cient reasons, in my of^nuon, he 

to be artifici^ For, upon thorough e\amiM;yon» 

wS generaDj be found to be natural ; such as they 

bcvcr been from the formatioQ of the earth, or as ha^^ 
pradooed bj the overfiom-ing of ri%xr^ His suppoa- 
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lion is, that these mounds were erected for fortificatic»is 
places of religious worship ; and he concludes^ that the [ 
lution of the country in distant periods must have been 
mense. 

One would be justified in doubting whether the abpi 
inals pf America ever had any knowledge of fortificatic 
But this' consideration apait, it is not in Any degree pre 
ble, that all these eminences are the effect of human des 
and labour.^ Mr. Bailey mentions ^^ a hill which rise 
the midst of ?n extensive plain on the western bank of K 
nebec river, about thirty five miles from the mouth ;^' ; 
supposes it to be artificial. This spot, I visited some y< 
ago, after having seen Mr. Bailey's description of it. J 
it was impossible, for a moment, to believe it to be ot 
than a natural eminence. It is from fifty to sixty fed 
height, and its base covers two thirds of an acre oi grou 
Its surface does indeed exhibit much regularity, and 
ascent is gradual, making an angle of about thirty seven 
forty degrees with the horizon. One side Ipwever is m 
steep than the others, and there is nothing remarkable in 
form to induce one to believe it the work of art, unl 
he were predisposed by some favorite theory to suppose 
On thd banks of the river, both above and below this pis 
there are other eminences equally regular in their form, 
some of such magnitude, that no man m the exercise of 
sober judgment would admit the idea of their being artific 

With great esteem, 

A. Bradford 

Rev. Dr. Eliot. 



* I g^ive no Ofiiuion tetpecting those \%hicb are found on the Ohio nnd Miiiitil 
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isfcnical sketch of the progress ofHediral Scieffce^ m 
f Commamreafth of Aiassacnusetts^ f^^g the suf^stcrmr 
a disctmnte read at the annual meeting of the JHedical 
ciettf^ June 6, 1810, irith alterations and additions to 
wary 1,1813. By Hon. Josiah Bartlett^ Jf. D. 



OM a consideration of ihc carlv attention of our 
I ancestors to the promotion of literature ; the estab- 
ent of Hin-ard* College in 1638 ; and the ^-arious 
is and traditions of that enterprising period, it is not 
to explain our ignorance of die eariiest phy^cians. 
re may safely remark, that indigence is unfavourable 
:urate investi^tion ; that a mlderness is not adapted 
: improvement of a conjectural art ; and that profes- 

eminence is the result of experience, 
e general state of medicine at that time vi*as limited 
jrpothetical, for the circulation of the blood by Har- 
ind the course of aliment to nutrition by Pecquet and 
IS were but just discovered ; a careful obsen^ance of 
iture, symptoms and cure of diseases by Sydenham 
sut:ely commenced, and the medical establishments^ 

are now celebrated, were unknown. But a regular 
Durse with the parent country, occasional immigrations 
Buropean schools, and a progressive introduction of 
ired authors, afforded our predecessors the best means 
ruction their situation would admit of ; and by their 
ity we are favoured with a regular succession of tal- 
nd acquirements, which have kept ])ace with the cul- 
n of science, and the refinements of polished society. 
: first medical publication in this state, was a paper 

7, entitled, A brief guide in the small pox and mea- 
)y Thomas Thatcher, a clergyman and physician, 
; sp)oken of as the best scholar of his time. He died 

8, aged 5S. 

:re is a letter, on the files of the Historical Society, 
a good management, under the distemper of the 
s, without a date, or the author^s name ; it was 
Ay written as early as the preceding ; but whatever 
s merits, it can be viewed in no othf r light, than as 
ient curiosity. 

* Jtihn llarrard ilied %% Ch^rtestovn. 165S 

S 
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Vr^rS^^ Medical Scitnce. 

Tlie introduction of variolous inoculaUon in Boston, by 
the influence and patronage of Cotton Mather, a celebrated 
divine, was a subject of much speculation ; uhilst the db- 
courses and opinions of the ckrgy applauded or coikdcmn- 
ed it in a mordl or religious view,* tne coiitioversies of the 
phj'hicians were not more distinguished for candour and 
fair argument, than by a spirit of liviilship and ill nature. 
Many newspaper publicatioiii tvere anonymous ;t but an 
open opposer was Lawrence Dalhound, a F'renchman, who 
had seen cases in Italy, Flanders, and Spain, and n-as sup- 
ported by William Douglass and Joseph Marrion.J 

Zabdiel Boylston, of wliom we may boast as the ear- 
liest inoculator for small pox in the British domioiont, 
studied with John Cutler, an eminent practitioner. His 
experiments commenced on his son in 1720, and in a ««r 
he extended the disease to 247 persons, of \> liom but ax 
died. During this period 39 ouiers were succest.rutlv' at- 
tended bv Roby and Thompson, in Cambridge and KM- 
bury. Resisting with intrepidity and perseverance the In- 
fluence of superstition, and the exertions of interested i>- 
sailants, Boylston conquered the strongest prejudices, and 
lived to witness the extensive effect of his philanthropy. 
He published in 1721, from the philosophical transactjota 
in Great Britain, an account of inoculation, by Timoiuu 
of Constantinople, and Pylarinus, a Venemn consul in 
Smyrna. He visited London in 1725, received flattering 
attentions from distinguished characters, and was elected ■ 
fellow of the Royal Society. In 1726 he published w 
historical account of inoculated small pox in New Eng- 
land. His subsequent communications and correspond- 
ence are sufficient evidence of his literarj- qualificatiiKis. 
He was bom at Brookline in 1684, and died at his patrimo- 
nial estate in 1766, aged 83. 

■ The elcrgj nf MimehuHtu vera dcfciulcn of 
miipli iibiiic \iy iti oppiw-r*. Sm iibscrriliiiii*, bv I 
■ Tiiidieati'Ki oTlhe luliiltlen DTUuton, l>; 

A MnuOn, *e«lnM ill" -" — ' — 

LoDiton, in Jair, ue-i, , ,, _, _^ 

1^ tome ariBc ninticitl fii'ultf , who eicflcil tlicir wbolc furta to umlhllaU ll^ 



I See mppcnilix U Bnjlilofi, p-fiO. 
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William Douglass a native of Scotland, and a skil- 
ful physician, but a man of strong prejudices, accustom- 
ed to estimate the merits of others by his personal 
friendship for them, arrived at Boston in 1720, and died in 
1752, aged 57. He was the author of essays respecting 
the small pox in 1722 and 1730 ; also of several historical 
and political performances. In 1736 he published a trea- 
tise on an eruptive miliary fever with angina ulcusculosa,* 
which has been mentioned with approbation, and quoted 
in subsequent dissertations on cynanche maligna. 

A pamphlet was published in 1742, on the method of 
practice in the small pox in 1730, by Nathaniel Williams, 
a pupil of James Oliver, a learned physician, taught by 
Ludowick, a German, the most celebrated chemist that 
had ever been in America.f Williams was in extensive 
practice thirty-seven years, and is represented as an able 
instructer of youth, a useful preacher, and most valuable 
citizen. He died in 1737, aged 63. 

We are told that the art of healing was originally redu- 
ced to order by the officers of the church, and that many 
of our earliest divines, in imitation of the ancient priests 
of Egypt, Greece and Rome, were practitioners in m'edi- 
dne, by which they were enabled more effectually to pro- 
mote their spiritual avocations ; % among these was Leon-* 
aid Hoar, who went to England in 1653, took the degree 
of doctor in medicine, and afterward preached at Wens- 
lead. He returned to this country in 1662, was elected 
president of the university, and sustained that office about 
three years. He died in 1665, aged 45. 

There is a tract on pharmacy, ^vritten in 1735^ by 
Thomas Harward, a clei^-man, and there are various 
statements in periodical publications, and disputes in news- 
papers, of little consequence at this period, which, with 
those recited, are all the medical writings in Massachusetts 
vir are able to discover in more than a centurj' and a half. 

* ThhdiwMC cumincnced in Kingiton, in 17.t5. The number ofdcathi in the 
•airy ■vcnig«d one in four casci, and in ItrMton but one in thirtj-five. See 
DoaglaM, p. 3. 

f See prefbce to Williamt, by Thot. Prince. 

t Sec Magnalb, hj C. Mather, book iii. p. 131. 
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Though the works of H ippocrate.'j, Galen, StJ 
others, were not unknown, those ot' Sjdoiiham 
lowers, were principally studied by our tildcst pn 
eri, till the time of Bocrliaavc, \\hose invaUuiblc 
commenced in 1701, which, wiih t!ie comnicol 
Van Swicten, tlic practical wriiings of Whyti, 
Brooks, and Hiixhani; tha phyMolngjy of Haliw; the JunU- 
omy of Cowper, Kcil, Doufjluss, Chcnldcn, MunroCj 
Winslow; the surgery of Hcistcr, Sharp, Le Dt 
Pott ; the midwifery of Smcllie and Hunter ; and 
teria mcdica of Lewis, were in jjeneral use at our 
sepiiration from the British empire.* 

Our earliest evidence of a medical establishment^ 
hospital at Rainsford island in the harbour of Bostt 
looping to the commonwealth, which, for upwards of4W 
hundred years, has been appropriated to the i-eception of 
mariners and others with contagious sickness. It U now 
under the direction of the board of health, and is principaL- 
1y occupied in the summer months, when vessel arc sab'. 
ject to quarantine. 

Inoculating hospitals, which are said to have been the 
first in the slate, were opened in the vicinity oi' Boston in 
17G4, at Point Shirley, by William Bamet from New Jer- 
sey, and at Castle VV'illtam, by Samuel Geltson from Nan- 
tucket; atthese Sylvester Gardner, Nathaniel Perkins, Miles 
W'hitworth, James Lloyd, Joseph Warren, Benjamin 
Church, and Joseph Gardiierattendtd.| A few yeareat- 
terward, they were succeeded by one in the neiglibourbood. 
of Marblehead, under the direction of Hall Jackson, 
Portsmouth. 

The appearance of small pox in Cambridge, in 
rendered accommodations necessary, to prevent its ( _^ 
sion; and Isaac Rand, a rc^spected practitioner of CIrai 
town, who studied with Thomas Greaves, and uas reput- 
ed to have been better acquainted H'iih the disease than 
any of his cotenipor.iries, was the physician. He died in 
1790, aged 72. In 177G William Aspinwall and Lemu- 
el Hay^vard, prepared conveniences at Brookline, ihc natal. 



t SMB<uieBCu4^^HdPoM.a«yi4;U. 
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and the burying place of Boylston, for private ii^oculaiion, 
and attended two classes ; Uand and Hayward then associ- 
ated, and the number inoculated in twelve months, bv the 
above named gentlemen, exceeded two thousiuid. The 
reputation and success of this institution led to similar es- 
tablishments, at different periods, in various places ; but an 
hospital was continued at that town by Aspinwall, till vari- 
olous inoculation was superseded. 

To enhance the superior advantages of a late discovery, 
it is stated as the opinion of Dimsdale, a celebrated small 
pox inoculator, that this mode of communicating it has 
been more detrimental than beneficial to society ; and its 
ravages in po])u!ous cities are adduced to corroborate ihc 
remark. If this is a correct opinion from his extensive in- 
formation, or from the effect of a constant promiscuous in- 
oculation, can it be applied to this section of our country, 
from the observations and experience of distinguished 
pactitioners ? The small pox has never been constantly 
in Massachusetts, as in most of the other states, and in 
Europe. It prevailed in Boston in 1676, 1689, 1702, I72I, 
1730, 1752, 1764, 1776, and 1792, at which times, it has 
commonly extended either generally or partially to towns in 
the vicinity. It appears, that by natural small pox, one in 
six has died, and by inoculation, but one in two hundred.^ 
The first information of physicians, in an associated ca- 
pacity, is in the preface to Douglass, which is addressed 
to a medical society in Boston ; but there arc no particu- 
lars respecting it. A gentleman lately deceased, f whose 
memory included a retrospect of sixty years, and who 
knew the author, had no recollection of its existence. It 
Vasprolmbly temporary, for conference and consultation 
on a distressing epidemicj: which prevailed at that time. 

An association of under graduates, denominated the an- 
atomical society, existed at the university in 1771, and 
was instituted previous to that time. They held private 
meetings for a discussion of medical and physiological ques- 

* Sm Hifttorteal Cotli-ctiona. Watcrhouse oo Kinc Pox, 18ia p. 4. 'ZT. Millei'ii 
actrupect, vol. I. p. 287. 

t Jaroei Llojd. 

t C}Banch« Maligna. 



tions, and were in possession of a skeJeton ; but llieir < 
monstralions were confined to the disseclion ofappropri 
animals, astlie examination of a luim;in body was then 
extraordinary occurrence with our most inquisitive aiu 
mists. 

In 1774- atlcmpts were made by a combination of imi 
ical students to obtain a more accurate knowlcdi^ of all 
oroy, than could be afforded by books and engraviiti 
but their projjress was greatly retarded, by the danget 
discovery, which, at that period, might have been fatiij 
tlieir future usefulness. 

There have been several instances of candidates for j* 
lice, resorting to the Eiirojwan schools to complete^ 
medical education, which was doubtless a publick bei; ' 
Seventeen of the sons of Harvard have received, profeci 
al degrees in the universities of foreign countries, and'' 
at Philadelphia. 

Obstetrick attendance, except in the most diflicul 
ses, was seldom by male practitioners, till within th' "■ 
sixty years ; but this part of the profession is now j- 
pally conducted by physicians. James Lloyd, a pti' ■ 
Wiiliam Clark, an eminent physician of this metn 
attended the instructions and saw the practice of W ■ 
Sharp, Smellie, and Hunter of London, in 1753. i ^ 
turned the following year, and has the credit off 
cing the practice of amputation with the double i 
and of being the earliest systematic practitioner I 
wiferv in this section of the United States. Hflf 
I8I0; aged 82. 

Though some individuals, Iiave been celebratej 
titular branches of practice, there are no establisbea 
tions, »s in other countries; the utility of whichi 
considered problematical. " 

The American revolution opened a new field ' 
ical investigation, and the formation of an army, t 
the faculty from every part of the country, promo' 
cial intercouisc. Joseph Warren, a most coi 
character al that eventful period, was proposed as , 
general ; but preferring a more active, hazardoutc, 
ment, he accepted a major general's commisnOf] « 
slain onthchcights of Ciiarlcstown, June 17»1775 
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is the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, incorpo- 
rated in 1780. Of the original number of this leanied as- 
sociation ten were of the meidical faculty, and a proper pro- 
portion has successively been added. Their charter, 
among other provisions for an advancen^ent of science and 
the useful arts, expressly requires the promotion and en- 
couragement of medical discoveries ; and the communica- 
tions in their memoirs* evince, that this branch of useful 
knowledge has not escaped their attention and patronage. 

The Massachusetts Medical Society was established in 
1781, with power to elect officers, examine and licence 
candidates for practice, hold estate, and perpetuate its ex- 
istence as a body corporate forever. This auspicious 
event, which was effected by an application to the legisla- 
ture of thirty one distinguished physicians, from various 
parts of the state, may be considered as the most interest- 
ing era in our history. Though a systematic mode of in- 
struction had begun to dawn, and a liberal spirit of enquiry 
was gradually advancing, the peculiar benefits of regular 
meetings for pek-sonal improvement, and a diffusion of med- 
ical knowledge, must be obvious to cursory observers ; 
whilst the conduct and decisions of the general couit cor- 
roborate the remark, that a termination of civil commotion, 
is favourable to science and the arts. 

In June 1782, after several preparatorj^ meetings, by- 
laws were enacted, a common sealf was adopted, and the 
society organized. The officers were a president,+ vice 
president, seven counsellors, five censors, corresponding 
and recording secretaries, a treasurer, librarian and cabinet 
keeper. The fellows were enjoined to communicate im- 
portant cases, and the faculty at large invited to a familiar 
correspondence ; circular letters were sent to similar soci- 
etics in our own, and in foreign countries, w hich were re- 

• Publislied 1785. 1790. 1804. 1809. 

^ A fij^iire of Rsciilapiiis in his proper hnbit, pointing to a wounded hart, nipping 
tlie herb proper for his cure. Motto ** natura duce." 

♦ The first I'resident was Edward K. Holyokc, anvl his sucecs«M»rs wore Williaro 
Kncel.'uid in 1784, KdwMn! A llolyoke in \7^fi. Cotton 1 nils in I "87, SM.miel Dan- 
fort»» in 17'.»5 liaat* Hand in I7«»y, and .lohn Warren in t8(»4. 'V\n vice Pr^^iiitlf^nt^ i 
Ja»u«!« Picker in I7SJ, Cotton 'rnft-} in I7S3, Isaac \Ui\\i\y sen. in irM", Sautuei Dan- 
lorth 111 I7«)0, Samuel Holten in i79S, Isaac Rand in 17y7, Ebenezcr Hunt ia 1798, 
John Warren, In 18U0, and Joshua Fisher in 18U4. 
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qpectfully reciprocated. By judicious elections, the soci- 
fetjr was gradually increased, and its utility extended. 

In 1785, corresponding and advising committees were 
appointed for the different counties ; in several of which^ 
ftisociations were , formed, for professional conversation, 
reading dissertations, and communicating useful cases, 
trtiich were afterward transmitted to the committees. 

In 1789, the society was authorized to point out and de- 
Kribe such a mode of medical histruction, as might be 
deemed requisite for candidates, previous to examination^f 
b was then determined tliat every pupil should have a 
competent knowledge of Greek, Latin, the principles 
sf geometry, and experimental philosophy ; and that the 
ptnod of instruction should in no case be less than three 
with attendance on the practice of a respectable phy- 
And by a subsequent by-law, no candidate can 
be admitted to an examination after June 4, 1813, unless 
Ik has studied with and attended the practice of a fellow^ 
or honorary member of the society. Publications are made 
Irieiinially of authors to be studied, by which the most val- 
Dablc modem productions are extensively circulated.^ The 
meet for examining and licensing candidates once 

fonr months. The first licentiate was admitted in 1782» 
which one hundred and thirteen others^ have received 
testimonial of their qualifications to practice. 

By an act of the legislature in 1803, the state of the so- 
was essentially changed. || The number of fellows^ 
O^^nally limited to seventy, may embrace all respectable 
pncdtioners in physic and surgery, resident in the state, 
who, in the election of counsellors, can vote by proxy* 
Snoe the esUblishment of the society in 1781, forty eight 
haTC died, twelve have retired, and six have removed out 
of the state. The present number is two hundred and 

* Middleiez, Woreeatcr, Briitol, and Kennebeck. 

t See act of the G. Court, Feb. 10. 

# A Ifat of the Booki, at present required and recommended, ia pablUhed in tho 
BagPand Journal of Medicine and Surgery, Vol. I. p )ilO. 



§ The names of the lAcentiuteain Mfriidne, arc officially publiibcti, in the news- 
IB Jwc annoaUy, tUey would have been inserted here« but for the want of 

II March 8. See Act 
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eighty two, exclusive of twenty two honorary mei 
An annual meeting is holdcn in June, to rccei%'c a rc\ 
the counsellors for the preceding year ; revise and amend 
the by-laws ; elect counsellors ; read and consider com- 
municaiions ; attend to a discourse, which must be placed 
on the liles of tlic society ; and transact any other business 
conducive to the welfare of the institution, or the interests 
of medical science. 

The number oi" counsellors, whose former duty was only 
to prepare business for the society, is greatly increased. 
In 1812 seventy two were elected, who are apportioned in 
the different counties according to their population. They 
sujwrsede ilic county con^miltces, and their authority ex- 
tends to elect fellows, and honorarj' members ; appoint the 
officers of the corporation ; receive, examine, and answer 
letters and commumcations ; establish subordinate societies, 
with censors, if they think proper ; and perlorm other ser- 
vices, as required by the by-Iatvs. They meet three times 
in a year, and submit their records and proceedings to ttlC 
society at the annual meeting. District societies report Ip 
the counsellors all cases of importance, and arc subject ta 
the regulations of the society.* 

In 1790, the first number of medical papers, containing 
it selection of important communications, was published : 
but for the want of funds.f a second did not appear dO. 
1806. A third was printed in 1808, completing the first 
volume ; which, with a fourth number, in 1809, and a 
fifth in 1810, being part uf the second volume, have bcc0 
largely distributed, and contain a useful variety of tlieorct* 
ical and practical observations. There arc nuiicrials bK 
further publication, which will probably appear in thp 
course of a year. "■ 

" Thi: ofRecn of the iftelplj- rtcrtcd In IIIB. ■!* JoliB Whtph, / 
oaFiihcr, Via Prtudmt, Dnvjil Towniiinil. 1 homga Wclah. Aitmn Dvtin-. ^ 
litrtieu., *iid Wllliini himonrr, Ctanit. Tliaui*> Welili, C»rrfp»>ulhtg SkW 
laiy. Jnbn C. Wuren, KectriSng Secretary, Jobn li. Cnffln, Trtatrnvr, Jab 
Flm, lairariati. 

The lliitriM lOtiellpi (re In B«oa, cnniprrliending BrnokXnc, CiiulwM||i 
ClurliffiowD, Dorcheater, Mulitao, Mr<l(t>nl, anil Roibtiry. AIhi id Uir BOaMmV 
E»ex, WoreeWnr^ BerUliire, Llnenln. ■•■■■■—— .... 

I ccn*an, rt "' — - - ~ 

1 Aultin Plib 
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A Pharmacopaeia of the society, prepared by James Jack- 
aon and John Collins Warren, was published in 1808. 
The plan of the Edinburgh college was pursued in this 
valuable work, which, being designed to introduce die 
modem nomenclature, establish uniibrmity in the prepara- 
tion of medicines, and in the prescriptions of physicians, 
was readily adopted, and is in general use. The Ameri* 
can New Dispensatory, published by James Thacher, in 
1810, was submitted to a committee of the society, in 
whose report it is represented as a judicious performance. 

The discourses^ are by Isaac Rand, in 1804, on phthisis 
pulmonalis, and the warm bath — ^John Warren, in 1805, 
on the use and effect of mercury — Joshua Fisher, in 1806» 
on narcotic substances — Thomas VV^elsh, in 1807, on heat 
and cold, as agents on the human body— J )hn Brooks, in 

1808, on pulmonic inflammation — and Aaron Dexter, in 

1809, on diseases of the joints — Josiah Bartlett, in 1810, 
INI the progress of medical science in Massachusetts — 
Oliver Fiske, in 1811, on certain epidemics which prevail* 
isd in the western parts of the state, and Abraham Haskell, 
fii 1819, on Cvnanche Trachealis. 

At the annual meeting of the society, in 1809, a commit* 
Ise was appointed to devise means for the establishment or 
promotion of a medical school in the metropolis. They 
Mported that it was expedient to encourage the removsd 
bldie medical lectures from Cambridge, as more favoura- 
ble for instruction. In 1811, the society resolved to ap« 
pfopriate the land granted by the legislature to the erection 
cf a building for medical uses, in the town of Boston ; and 
If an adequate sum could be raised, to make arrangements 
fer the accommodation of the medical institution of the 
nniversity. 

At the meetings of die counsellors in 1810, committees 
were appointed, to make enquiry relating to a spotted fever 
•a called, then prevailing in the county of Worcester ; and 
circular letters were sent to the physicia is in that quarter, 
wbobe reports to the society, and publications in the ga- 
, with the observations and minute dissections in this 



hj Rand. Fisher, ami Rartlc.tt, are puhlislictl. It ii determined to |niblhh 

oibcra (m tlic order lliey were delivered) in tlie eonimuuieatioiu of the iKicieV)'- 
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town, and its vicinity, have furnished an aaiuratchis 
and the modes ol'trtalmcni, in Uiis ibrmidabk disea 

The publick cstiniauon of Uie medical sociely is stlfl!< 
cicnUy manifested in the constant patronage of govern^ 
ment, who, in Februarj', 1810, granted a township ofland 
to extend its usefulness. 

The important medical school at Harvard Univcrwty, 
hastened in its progress by the salutary effects of ihc ana- 
tomical lectures at Boston, was founded on a gencious he- 
quest, in 1770, by Kzekicl Hcrscy, whose laudable cxam- 
)le was imitated by his ^vidow, and also by Abner Hersey, 
ohn Cummings, William Erving, and Ksther Spramie, 
widow of John Sprague, who died in 1797, aged 78. Tha 
sum bequeathed by ihese persons, (five of whom ^vcrei^y- 
wcians or their relicts) was 15,333 dollars. Ezckjel Her- 
sey died in 1770, aged 60. Abncr Hersey in 1786, aged 
68. Cummings in 1788, aged 61. And Erving, (who 
was an of&cer in the British army) in 1791, aged 56. 

The institution provides a regular system of inslnictioQ^ 
with demonstradons and experiments. The U6e of Hje 
college library is alloned to medical students ; tvho, liar- 
ing read two years wiih a reputable pmcuiioner, emd at^ 
tended two courses of lectures in the respective bnnchta^ 
might, at the expiration of aiioUier year, by passing a pub- 
lick examination, and delivering and defending a dissertft.: 
tion, receive the degree of bachelor in medicine. But such 
as have not enjoyed a college education, must evince sea, 
accjuaintance with Latin, experimental philosophy, and 
ni:ithcmatics. Bachelors of seven years standing, who 
had been that time in practice, might receive a dociorV 
degree, after a publick examination by the professors ; bot 
they were requiitd to dtliver ;ind difend a Latin and on' 
Knglish dissertation on medical subjecis. 

In 1783, John Warren was inslaJlcd professor of anato. 
my and surgerj^ ; Benjamin Waterhouse, of the theory 
and practice of physic ; and Aaron Dexter, of ehenuiiiy 
and materia mcdica. In 3809, Johii Collins Warren atid 
John Gorham were respectively inaugurated adjunct pro* 
feasors of anatomy and chemistry. ]n 1810, a professor- 
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sliip of clinical medicine was established, and James Jack- 
son was installed professor. 

This sysicm was pursued till 1810, during which peri- 
od forty seven received the degree of bachelor, and five 
the degree of doctor in medicine* The dissertations 
which have been puUishcd on these occasions, are by Pe- 
ter dc Sales la Terriere, in 1789, on the pucrj^eral fever ; 
William Pearson, in 1789, on mixed fever ; William Dix, 
in 1795, on drojisy ; Frederick May, in 1795, on the lock 
jaw ; John Fleet, in 1795, on surgical operations ; Sam- 
uel Brown, in 1797, on the malignant bilious fever ; Wil- 
liam Ingalls, in 1801, on the bursal abscess ; and James 
Jackson, in 1809, on the Brunonian system. 

The lectures which had been given at Cambridge were, 
by the government of the College, directed to be read in 
Soston, where sjxicious and convenient apartments are 
provided for the respective professors ; but an annual 
course is still given at the university. The medical pupils^ 
who have gready increased, are allowed the privilege of 
ffeing practice at the alms house, and in private families. 

In 1811, the arrangement was altered to correspond with 
other medical establishments in the United States. The 
degree of doctor in medicine was conferred on all who had 
leoeivedthe degree of bachelor, and is to be given to future 
graduates. In 1812, James Jackson, who still officiates as *' 
clinical professor, was installed professor of the theor}' and 
practice of physic, in the room of Benjamin Watcrhouse, 
Vfaose connection with the university was dissolved. By 
an arrangement of the professors, lectures on n)idwifery, 
with demonstrations, are given, by Walter Channing, to 
Ae members of the medical school. 

The anatomical museum, which contains a very valua- 
ble collection of natural preparations, is enriched by the 
liberality of John Nickols, a counsellor at law in England, 
whose father is numbered with the celebrated anatomists 
that introduced the art of injection; also of Elias H. Derby 
of Salem, with curious imitations in wax, prepai-ed at Pa- 
lermo in Sicily, by a physician to the Court oi Naples. 
The chemical apparatus is exicnsive, and fully competent 
to the purposes of instruction and amusement. 

* See College Catalogue. The niimes would haTe been mentiODedj if there wM 
— to imcrt thcniy in the ipuce allotied to this iketeh. 
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The lectures commence on the first Wednesday in No- 
vember annually. Medical honors are conferred at the 
publick commencements, and in addition to those already 
noticed, thirty have received the honorary degree of doctoc 
in medicine.* 

A course oflcctures on natural history, occasionally in- 
terspersed Willi remarks on mineralogy, has been delivered 
annually, from 1788, by Benjamin Waterhouse, at which 
tlie students in medicine were permitted to attend. In 1806, 
William D. Peck was inducted as professor in that dc- 
pariment ; and the establishment of a botanic gartkn at 
Cambridge, will, by a cultivation of foreign and indigenous 
aiiicles, enrich the materia mcdica, and improve pliarmacy.f 

In 1810, a valuable collection of medical and aiiatom. 
ical works and engravings were presented to the univeru> 
ty by Ward Nicholas Boylston, with permanent arronge- 
mentsfor its enlargement. The numtwr of books at this 
time exceeds four hundred, the use of which is extended to 
the fellows of the Medical Society, residing within ten 
miles of Cambridge, and to the pupils of the medical school 
at Boston. He also in 1803 establishedt an annual cotll' 
plimentary premium to the authors of the l>est performan- 
ces, on such medical, anatomical, physiological, or chem-. 
ical subjects, as are proposed by a committee,^ appointed, 
by the president and the fellows of the university. The* 
approved disscnatious|| arc, on cholera infaiuum, and on 

^^L 'John 9|iragiR,BdH>rd K tloljmkp, Jiiis» Llojii, CattanTnfl*. Oliicr TViMiltj , 

^B Ammi H. Culler, Jatlmi Unslu-U, t:hirl<.-i ^K.eVbridn, Miu>»h Skwtir, 1^ 

^H -luktun, SMnucl Ombnli, Wllluim Bt^liu, Jobn Hvpirlh, Imu Kan.!, Manfal 

^^^■_' MP^'^K' ^'■11i*in Aininwill, Samuel Snvwir. JmIiiii Fiilier, Lemuel Ilijivinl, Join 

^^H Wiirnin, Bcnjxtuiii WxIvihouK. Annm Ueiler, luas SrnKr, Kriijamin Mumb. 

^^K Jatikh Uarllelt, J<Ab Bmiki, Jam» Thkohef. ThouM Wtltli, Thoiuu Kiiteriitpg. 



t AmhicripliOBofgJO.OflO w»> irnHle. and Ino taimiliipi of cl 

pvnlril, for ilie piirchaii- of l«n<1, ami iiilivr cinrnMia of diii rilnhliihratet 
uiiilcrllu! inii|>Mliun nf iNe pnWcimr of iiMural hiiiorv, iiikI ■ Imard rfn — 
«hani the pretidcnl ofihe Mnjioal Soviftj' itet oEEpioauicinlKir. 

% Sm boniTIo the eullege, Jan. SO. long. 

fThecommilK-Fire LcmiiiillttTwjinl, .tol>n 'VV*rn>n, ThotRit Wflih, i| 
DrtUr. Jnlin Hi-ooki, .IuimIi llarllctl, Williani tipnouur. John V\tn, kni M 
i..t fu _.- • -t«.„^,p„^|.;rt,,rt \. ifnljnlni, ■ - ■ 
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Ijaenteiy, by James Mann, for 1804 and 1806-^On mor- 
fification, on the structure and physiology o( the skin, 
md on biliary concretions, by George Cheyne Shattuck, 
far 1806 and 1807 — On cancer, and the best mode of ex- 
tripation, by Daniel Newcomb, for 1808, whose premature 
death is jusdy lamented — On cynanche maligna, and on 
j^hdiisis pulmonalis, by Jacob Bigelow, for 1809-— On com- 
plunts in the breasts of nursing women, by Thomas Sew- 
in for 1809 — On the treatment of bums and scalds, by 
jMob Bigelow, for 1810, — On hydrocephalus intemus, by 
Geoiige Howard, for 1811 — On leeches, by John F. Wa- 
terhouse, and on epilepsy, by William J. Walker, for 
1812: for each of which, premiums wxre adjudged, agree- 
able to the design of the founder, which is well adapted to 
inspire a laudable emulation, and improve the medical pro- 
feision. The premiums are adjudged without a knowledge 
if the author. Every dissertation has a device or motto, 
with a corresponding sealed letter, containing the author's 
Wme ; and those only are opened, which are successful. 
.- At the commencement of the medical institution, a ques- 
tion arose, respecting its interference with the charter rights 
cf the Medical Society. On one side it was supposed, that 
positive legal power to examine and license candidates for 
|feactice, implied an exclusive right ; on the other, that the 
ieknowledged privileges and usages of universities were 
sufficient authority to qualify students, and confer profes- 
sional degrees. Repeated conferences were held by com- 
aohtees <h the society, with the corporation and professors 
of die college, which terminated satisfactorily. A diploma 
fiom the university, or letters testimonial from the society, 
ore alike considered as entitling practitioners of three years 
Standing to fellowship ; and all graduates, or licentiates, in 
medicine, may claim^ the use of the society's library. 

There were published, in 1786, the first part of a s}'nop- 
sis of a course of lectures on the theory and practice of med- 
icine ; in 1792, a discourse on the rise, progress and pres- 
ent state of medicine ; in 1804, a lecture on the evil ten- 
dency of tobacco, and the pernicious eifects of ardent and 
vinous spirits on young persons, by Benjamin Waterhouse ; 
in 180Sy a pamphlet on the use of the vitriolic acid, in ulce- 

* See Mi of the General Courts Mareh S, 1S03. 
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rated sore tbroat, by Thomas Biilfmch, who died in 1804, 
aged 73, and in 1799, a volume on the plague and yellow fe- 
ver, by James Tj llcr, a native of Scotland, who is spokcft 
of as a man of extensive cnidition, but imprudent. He 
immigrated to this country in 1796, resided in obbcuriiy 
at Sdlcm, and was drowned in 1804, aged 59. In 1812, 
observations on the Hydrophobia and the method of iroiti 
ment by James Thachtr : also a translation of J. N. "-"* 
visart, on the diseases of the heart and large blood 
by Jacob Gates. 

The New England Journal of medicine and sur;^ 
the colatcral branches of science, conducted by a number 
physicians, commenced in January, 1812, and is piifiljshcd 
quarterly. The first volume was completed in October. 
'JTie work is well adapted to improve and diffuse medldl 
knowledge. 

It has been remarked that more professional knowledge 
is at this time attainable in a single season, than ivas known 
to Hippocrates, Galen, and their successors, till the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. A case of fistula in atK^ 
now considered as a simple disease, and often cured by our 
youngest practitioners, was, in 1686, nearly 70 years aftfi 
'the settlement of Massachusetts, so formidable and danger<i 
ous, thai Felix, a surgeon, and Fagon, a consulting physiciaiiC 
were rewarded with forty thousand dollars, for a succeSi- 
fui operation on Lewis the fourteenth of France, in conse- 
quence of which a national thanksgiving was religiously ob- 
served.* 

At this period also, the royal touch was considered as the 
only cure in scrofula. In May, 1682. notice was fpvcn in a 
London gazette, that as the weatiier was groH-ing wann, his 
majesty would not touch any more for the king's evil, liU af- 
ter Michiielmas; and in 1687, an indigent citizen of Nc* 
Hampshire, having tried every other means without eilrc^ 
petitioned the Legislature for aid to transport him to Eng- 
land, for that efficacious remedy.t 

The Massachusetts Humane Society, which had been 
founded five years, ujion the plan of similar a»>ocLations ia 

* Sra Iteranf '■ Rctiev, IROO. p lO. li. 

t Sec Bolkoaii'i Iliit Appcotllx. VoL 1. ii. St. 
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£iiit>pei* was incorpc«^ted in 1791, for the purposes of re- 
stxxring suspeixled animation, preserving human life, and 
alleviating its miseries. The number of members, which at 
that time was 189, has increased to 651 ; of whom many are 
af the medical faculty, whose professional attendance is 
nndered gratis, in promoting the immediate views of the 
kstitution. It is governed by a presidcntf and board of 
trastees. Publick discourses, all of which are published^ 
delivered at the annual meetings of the Society, and the 
icians who have officiated on these occasions are, Ben- 
in Waterhouse, in 1790 ; John Bartlett, in 1792 ; John 
ks, in 1795 ; John Fleet, in 1797 ; Isaac Hurd, in 
[ ^799 ; John C. Howard, in 180^1 ; and Thomas Danforth, 
ai 1808 ; these, with the alternate performances of the cler- 
gy, are correct specimens of talents and piety. 

In 1799, a complimentary premium was offered by the 
Mtvstees, for the best communication relating to yellow fe» 
Vir in the United States, whiqh, in 1800, was adjudged to 
%9nuel Brown, who died soon after, leaving an honoura- 
IfQ testimony} of early acquirements and industry. 
.ijDiacreet and concise directions for the recovery of per* 
llpB apparently dead, from drowning, strangling, suffoca- 
IPfBy electricity, or the use of poisons ; judicious rewards 
li'SOch as have jeoparded their lives for the preservation of 
; and furnishing convenient shelters, on our aca 
for ship*wrecked mariners, have extensively diffus- 
the benefits of this l)enevolent institution. The Mer- 
littack Humane Society at Newburyport, instituted for the 
purposes, was incorporated in 1804.$ 
•^ The celebrated discovery of vaccination by Edward Jen- 
; a phvsician of Berkley, in Great Britsun, was transmit- 
to this state in 1799. His observations were succeed- 
bjr the comments of George Pearson, and a series of 
riments, by William Woodville, the former a physi- 
of St. George's, and the latter of the small pox nospi- 

a Th0 ftnt iDtUtation of thii kind was nt AmitcnUmy in 1767. 

t Thm praidrat u John Warren. 

% 8c« trcatiae on jdlow fever, 1800. 

f The pivndoBi k Micvah Sawj'er. 

U 
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usual modes of livtrtg and exercise ; and were all | 
promiscuously in one room. 

** At the same time and place, in order to prove thel 
Uy of the small pox matter, which had been used, tw 
who had never had either the small pox or cow pocl^ 
inoculated from the same matter. At the usual time, i 
arms of these two patients e.\hibited the true appearance of 
the small pox. A severe eruptive fever ensued, and pro- 
duced a plenteous crop of small pox pustules umuuntiug 
by estimation, to more than live hundred in one, and tnC 
hundred in the other. 

'* When these pustules were at the highest state of infec- 
tion, the thirteen ciiildreii before mentioned, were inocubi; 
ted a second time, with recent matter, taken from the pus- 
tules, which said matter was likewise inserted into the aim 
of the seven other children, who were absent at the fin 
inoculation. They were all exposed, mo^t of them fb 
twenty days, to infection, by being in the same room irU 
the two boys, who had the small pox, so that, if suscepd 
ble of this disease, they must inevitably have rcceivediil 
if not by inoculation, in the natural way. • 

" Each of the children was examined' by the subscriben 
who were individually convinced from the inspecHoa i 
their arms, their perfect state of healtl^ and exempM 
from every kind of eruption on their bodies, that the col 
pock prevented their taking the small pox, and thcjr d 
therefore consider the result of the experiment as satis&ete 
ry evidence, that the cow pock is a complete security agaiiu 
the small pox." 
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A vaccine institution was formed in 1805, by the junio 
physicians of Boston, for gmtuttuus inaculation of the in. 
digent, and was continued whilst patients presented them- 
selves to receive it. 

in 1808, a committee was appointed by the counscUoa 
of the Medical Society, to obtain fiuther evidence of j' ' 
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as a preventive of small pox, and report the best 
lethod of conducting the practice. A copious and inter- 
gdng statement was made to the Society at the annual 
■ceUng, which is published in their communications.* 
h 1809, the fellows were specially enjoined to discover if 
he disorder exists in the cows of this country, and sev- 
tnd instances are related to establish the fact. 

The town of Milton was the first in a cori)orate capacitv 
to extend the benefits of vaccination to its inhabitants. It 
i809, three hundred and thirty-seven persons, of all ages and 
conditions, more than a fourth of the population, were in- 
Milated in a short period, by Amos Holbrook ; twelve of 
item were afterward tested with small pox. The pro- 
eecdings are minutely detailed, by a committee who su- 

E tended the business.f About this time fifteen hnn- 
were vaccinated on a similar plan, at New Bedford,!|: 
■rier the direction of Benjamin Waterhouse. 
ii^At the session of the General Court, in March, 1810, 
fee respective towns in the state were directed to appoint 
PDOmiittees, to superintend, and were authorized to raise 
BKmies annually, to defray the expenses of vaccination, 
ikieht if properly conducted, will essentially conduce to 
liepobUck welfare, as many individuals must eventually 
iBKr by the uncertain and injudicious practice of inocula- 
fiig each other, ( without the judgment of experienced 
pnutitioners. 

; In 1811, a general vaccination was proposed by the phy- 
of Boston, and gratuitously to such as were recom- 
~ by the members of the Board of Health, or the 
of the Poor. Great numbers were inoculated. 
About the same time Benjamin Waterhouse proposed a gra- 
taitous inoculation to aU sailors, for which it is said, he was 
remunemted by William Gray, an eminent merchant. 

The Marine Hospital|| of the United States, established 
It Charlestown in 1803, was opened at Fort Independence 

* Vflt L Appmidii to No. S. part L # 

t 8m Funpftlet, Nov. IBOQ. 

-# 8m Nev Bedford Mercary, Oct 1809. This town hai SSOO inhabitinti. 

I Tliewritar hM freqaentlj estmined Msei of this kind, which he tuppotcd to 




I Tb« mariao hoipital it 100 feet bj 40, two utoriet highland a basement ; it is ae« 
*->">>«'***'^, with kiuheas, a spaoiont hail, aud nineteen rooms, with a gai-dcn spot 
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in 1799, and is supported by a monthly assessment on s 
men. Its object is the reception of sick or disabled < 
ccrs and sailors, in the service of the publick or of ir 
chants.* This important accommodation is well adap 
for an observance of the diseases of foreign climates, i 
the casualties to which this valuable class of society 
peculiarlv liable. 

The Boston Alms House,! fron^f ^^ nature of its est 
lishment, and the condition of its inhabitants, may beji 
ly considered as combining, with the kind offices of 
manity to meritorious objects, and exemplary reproo: 
idleness and vice, an improvement of the healing art. 
Ihedical department is under the direction of the profesj 
of the university, who furnish medicines and attendai 
tfrithout expence to the town. It affords an extensive 
quaintance with the complajfits of venerable age, respec 
indigence, intemperance, and unguarded seduction ; 
is an important resort for the members of the med 
school, and other candidates for practice. Clinical lecti 
were delivered at this place in 1809, by James Jack: 
with great advantage to students in medicine. 

Proposals were, made about four years ago, for the 
livery of anatomical lectures, at Fryeburg, m the Disi 
of Maine, by Alexander Ramsay, a native of Scotland, 
for medical lectures at Plymouth, by James Tbicher ; 
we have no information of their success. 

Useful lectures on anatomy and surger}% by John 
Warren, and on chemistry, by John Gorham, were d< 
cred in Boston for about two years before the removs 
the medical school from Cambridge. Lectures on anat< 
and surgery, from about the same period, have been ai 
ally delivered in Boston, by William Ingalls, who is 
pointed professor in Brown University, in the stat 
Rhode Island. 

of five acres. T)ic average number of patients is stated at thirty. It is control 
the colU'Clor of the customs, and conducted by an ovcinieci' or steward, under I 
rcction of the surpiion, who in David I'ownsend. His predecessors were Bee 
Watcrliouse in 1808, Charles Jarvisin 1804, and Thomas Welsh in 1799. 

• See Act of Congress, July 10, 1798. 

t The Boston alms house is a spacious, well constructed edifice, with kitch 
tthapel. and 4S other apartments. It is f^verned hv the overseers of the poo 
is conducted by a master, with proper assistants. The. average number of i 
l?inu, for the two past years, is about 350, of whom ISO arc rtate paupers. Th 
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There is an institution named the Boylston Medical So- 
ciety, founded in 1810, which consists of young pmctitioo- 
era, and pupils of the medical school. The design is mu- 
toal improvement in the profession. 

There are many institutions in our sea ports, and other 
populous towns, evincive of a laudable attention to the 
cause of benevolence, particularly the Boston Dispensary, 
hoorporated in 1801, and conducted by a board of mana- 
gers. Physicians are appointed to attend indigent persons 
ttdieir own houses, who are also supplied with medicines 
and refreshments at the expence of the corporation. 

At the State Prison,* erected in Charlestown in 1805, 
b an appropriate medical establishment, nhich affords an 
acouaintance with the diseases peculiar to such institutions ; 
fad the beneficial effect of changes in the human body^ 
ff6m. excess and idleness, to temperance and labour. 

The bathing houses in Boston, Salem, and elsewhere, 
ie so important in the prevention and cure of diseases, 
tat we may justly recommend their extension; and the 
rffantages of such establishments are ably delineated in 
die discourse by Is:iiic Rand in 1804.t 

In 1811, a petition was presented to the Legislature for 
At establishment of a General Hospital ; and the following 
S a report upon that subject : 

"The Committee of both Houses, to whom was rcfer- 
icd the petition of James Bowdoin and others, praying for 

tof ailiDiuinn are the meritorious ponr, unPirtun^U- fomnk-s TagT»>»t* (^^hn arc 
Ciu|ilo^ed) and uanitici. The uvi.tl iiuiubcr iti'kick iisil iiifirm i:> ahuiit M. 

* Th« Manachmrtts tlate prison i» «hif! '<■ he ws ^^in-iipl' :tf hii> in t!ir wirM. Il U 

Hifaet long, 44 wide, auti o!f hi);h,i-'*ii!Mi'i:i..: !• 'c^ll- ''ir i-(M,\ii-is, uitit kiuhfii«, cna- 

mimi nioaf fur office n, and }cus«i'(i*>« ^ i-ti:i]}( I. h'-^^piUl, «tor(\ uii-k«hi|»-«, m.il li:*lhiiig 

I |lMe. The Yard, iii uliiuh 'v» m j^unU-ii. !■< ctiC'.-i.ii^'r-'Lil uiih » ^tr»..i' waM, 375 b« JCO, 

Ifei 14 fibet nigh* on which ihc ;;n:i:- U :iri' Mali'Ji.i.l. *i'|;t' iciiiuii *u it uniN.r tbe 

iK^ccrion of ihe supreme executive •ii'liie b*:iU*. uiiil iht. Jiis'.ivi-v ofthe S. J Cuiii't, 

i MHiMiUite the viKiiiiP', Hiid ^ire ri:f|iM:i.(i h law t>i ii.hk.e uu ^iniual e\aiiiiiiHri( n, 

tke in mediate eharp' is \»iih a hfi;ti'' '>f i!iri*c (Mn-i-lor«, hucI a i^ai(l<.i). The 

ibsrof coiivicu adiiiittrd lVi*iik llie o^ii-iiin^ uf tht* pi-iviii in Deci-i.tlitT, !S'*5, is 

S44* of wbom SMI have been dihchar(;i'il, T.i pMi-iIonuii 5 e^capiil, -io diLfl, I -lioi, 

Md 19S remain, Janusin 1, l&tJ. No epi<(f n.'.r li:i< piwhik-d, hhi! ihc ptiiuziLnhuie 

Mfjojcd remarkable health. The phy»ici:iii i» J'/^tali ItuMic'.l. 

f" EcODOmiaal bathing places luav he prfpnre'i at di«'i1leri.-«, lir aM:irtmtrit<i near 
W worm tubs ; from the lower aiid iippn- i.^rtH df uhich (il.c: ttirini-r liir'ii»lin>{; 
"^a and the latler hot water) tulien rnay it::.fi Xu the h^'Jiitig; tiil.s. An hrcuinir.mLL- 
of tkiakind, prcparnl by \amn I'ntiiani, rormerly b priftiiinuiM- in i..'.-i!Iw!iir, 
AiallkAdiMiUoty of Mattlicw nri>ls« iii Churlr-iov n 
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1 he aid oi' the ^vemnient in the establishment of^g' 
eral Hospital, for the reception of sick and insane perMO, 
have attended that service, and beg leave respecuultv u 
stale, for ilie consideniiion of the Legislature, ihe prind- 
pil objects of the proposed insiitution, the nature of tbc 
aid solicited from the govcrnmeyt, and the most prom- 
inent advantages, which, in the opinion of your Commit- 
tee, would accrue to the Commonwealth, from granting the 
prayer of the petition. 

" A number of opulent and charitable citizens of Boston 
and the vicinity (among whom arc the petitioners) having 
contemplated the advantages which have resulted to other 
countries, and to some of our sister states, particulaHy 
New- York and Pennsylvania, from the eslabli;>hmcnt oiF 
iiimilar institutions, have been long desirous of raising I 
Ifund, by private subscription, for this benevolent purpose. 
Tlicy wait only for the coimlenLince and patronage of tilt 
Legislature, in laying a foundation for such an cstabltdU 
ment, as a signal to commence their operations, and ti 
proceed in the execution of their humane and honouraUte 
project. ' 

" It is contemplated by the petitioners, that the proposed 
Hospiul shall be erected in thf vicinity of the mctrc^)oflli 
in some healthy and retired situation, on a plat of ground 
sufficiently extensive to afford air and exercise for jiatients 
of evert' description, and for the erection of all nccessarr 
offices, connected with the institution ; that the sciic H 
these buildings shall be so remote from the town, as lo ^ 
exempted trom the confusion of a large and populooj 
cit)' ; and yet so near as to insure tlic best medical a5i»s^< 
ance, and the advantages to be derived to the conimuntH^ 
finom improvement in medical science. 

*'Thc Hospital, thus established, is intended to bfta reJ 
ccplaclc for patients from all parts of the Commonvealdi, 
afflicted with diseases of a peculiar nature, rnjuiring the 
most skilful treatment, and presenting cases for instructipK 
ia the study and practice of surgery and physic. "* 

" Among the unfortunate objects of Uiis ctiarilable pro- 
ject, particular provision is to be made, for such aa the 
wisdom of Provideuce may have seen fit to visit with the 
most terrible of all human maladies — i deprivation of rea- 
son. 
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'* F(Mr Ihe accommodation of lunatic and insane persons 
U arrangement is intended, either by the erection of a 
separate building, or by appropriating different wards in 
Ae same building, detached in such a manner as will ef- 
fectually g^ard against the injuries resulting from an in- 
discriminate communion with patients of a di&rent descrip- 
tion. 

" From the information which your Committee have re- 
ceived, as to the result of experiments in the (ities of New 
York and Philadelphia, as well as from the opinions of 
^fessional gentlemen, of the highest reputation and most 
cxloiaive experience, your Committee are fully convinced 
aJLunatic Hospital may be conveniently and advantageous- 
Ir omnected with one for the reception of other patients. 
jnThile, therefore, every possible comfort and relief, which 
Ae most skilful practice and attentive nursing can afibrd, 
iS'to be extended to a class of patients, comparatively few^ 
^pd whose long continuance in a Hospital, exclusively de- 
iblcd to them, would necessarily limit the adv<mtages of 
pch an institution, the Circle of charity is to be more 
■iddy extended, by embracing all, whose bodily diseases 
ipd situation in life, may render them proper subjects of 
Updnsion to a General Hospital, 

p . ^ Your Committee think it unnecessary to attempt a pre- 
ieiae enumeration of all, who are contemplated by the pe- 
filioaers to come within the scope of their project. Per- 
10118 of every age and sex, whether permanent inhabitants 
of the town, or occasional residents therein, citizens of ev- 
mr part of the Commonwealth, as well as strangers, from 
■ner states and countries, those in indigent circumstances, 
Wko^ while in health, can gain by tbeu* labour a subsist- 
for themselves and nimilies, but, when assailed by 
are deprived of the ordinary comforts of life, and 
\lf such privations become the victims of disorders, which 
IJPDuld yield to salubrious air, suitable medicine and regi- 
mtxij accompanied by the united efforts of the physician 
mA the nurse, these are among that wretched portion of 
Ik communi^, for whom it is intended to open a tranquil 
Vid comfortable asylum. 
. . " Of the persons thus enumerated, your Committee are 

by the most respectable authority, that one in 
W 
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three who annually die, might, by proper accommodationsi 
skilful treatment, and faithlul nursing, in all probability, 
be snatched from the grave, and restored to health and 
usefulness in societ}* But it is not to the indigent alone 
that the advantages of this institution are to be extended. 
Experience in other states has proved, that persons rtquir-. 
ing the best surgical and medical aid, and having the 
means of defraying the moderate expenses incident to such 
a situation, will frequently, from choice, re<K)rt to a Hospi- 
tal, as furnishing the most convenient accommodations, 
and the surest mrans of restoration to health. 

^^ This brief exposition of the benevolent views of the pe- 
titioners, it is confidently hoped, will satisfy an enlighten- 
ed Legislature, that the project is not the result of a narrow 
and selfish policy, intended to seaure to the inhabitants of 
the metropolis, local privileges and advantages, at the ex* 
pense of the Commonwealth. 

*^ When it is considered how great a portion of the popu- 
lation of the town of Boston is composed of mechanic!^ 
journeymen and apprentices, labourers and domestic ser- 
vants, mere sojourners in the city, with no connexions near 
at hand ready to pour oil and wine into their wounds, when 
they are in need of relief, it cannot be doubted, that the 
plan of a General Hospital, is the offspring of a liberal and 
expansive benevolence, rangnig far beyond the confines of 
a single town, and seeking for objects of solace and com- 
fort among the whole family of man ! 

*' As to the aid which the petitioners solicit from the Legis- 
lature, your Committee are fully satisfied it is by no means 
beyond the importance of their object and for which the 
Commonwealth will forever receive, a most ample equiva- 
lent, in the publick advantages to be derived from the pro- 
posed institution, — They ask for an act of incorporation, to 
enable them to manage their funds in such a manner, as to 
ensure the success of their project. — They ask, also, for 
a grant of the province house, the value of which may be 
estimated at from thirty to forty thousand dollars. This 
estate, it is well known, has long been unproductive, and 
is daily diminishing in value. 

"By the terms of the proposed grant, accoixling to the re- 
quest of the petitioners, it is not to take efiect, until the 
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nm of one hundred thousand dollars, shall have been 
nisedbj private subscription or donation. This sum, it 
t| B well ascertained, will be furnished by the voluntary con« 
tributions of the petitioners, and other opulent individuals, 
who are zealously engaged in the project, and who are 
ready to erect the su|)erstructure, whenever the comer stone 
aball have been laid by the Commonwealth. Although 
dus sum, with the proposed grant, would not be adequate 
to the perfect accomplishment of the plan, yet no reasona- 
ble doubt can exist, that the progressive accumulation of 
die fund, firom the munificence of other individuals, who 
will be eager to ** go and do likewise," will ensure its 
•peedy and effectual execution. 

** J^mong the paupers in the alms-house, in the town of 
Boston, who are chargeable to the Commonwealth, there 
itt at this time fifty five invalids, who are supported at 
die rate of one dollar and fifty cents per week, making, in 
' Ae whole, an expence of four thousand two hundred ind 
tmety dollars per annum. Were the proposed Hospital 
nw in operation, most of these pauents would be at once 

^lmluferred to it, where they would be attended without any 
charge to the government, andean annual expenditure from 
Ac publick treasury would thus be saved, far exceeding the 
'^Merest of the property proposed to be granted. 
' ** When it is considered how many sick and disabled 
piupers are supported in other parts of the Commonwealth 
al; the charE;e of the government, who would be entitled 
to a place m this general asylum, and how rapidly this 
'^espence is increasing, by the constant influx of foreigners, 
it is believed the most rigid calculation will warrant the 
inference, that the proposed appropriation would be a gain 
ito the treasury, and an alleviation of the burdens of the 
-peo^e. 

"in this view of the subject, the petitioners may be con- 
rfdered, as rather soliciting for an opportunity to give to 
tfie publick, than as requesting a grant for mere local ad- 
mmtage, or individual emolument. 

**Thc immense benefits to be derived from a General 
Hospital, as a school for improvement in surgery and 
phyuc, are too obvious to require illustration. It is well 
imiderstood that for want of such an institution, many 
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students belonging to Massachusetts, resort annually to 
New. York or Philadelphia, for the complttion of it 
medical education. The lotiation of the projioicd Hoapi 
is intended to be such as will accomniudaie students in 
melropoiis, and at the University in Cambridge, and! 
skill thus acquired, by the inci-eiised means of insiruciioit, 
will be gradually, and constantly diilused, through cvciy 
section of ihe Commonwealth. 

" Influenced by these considerations, and deeply impress- 
ed with the belief, that the object of the |ietitioncrs is hid 
ly honourable to themselves, and would conduce 10.1 
gtory of the Commonwealth ; conlempi tliiig Uie pciT 
nature of the intended institution, and reflecting Uiat it H 
duty of enlightened Legislators to provide not ouh|j 
the present generation, but to be active and vlgilanHI 
vanciug the happiness of their posterity. ) our Comii 
most cheerfully accord with the benevolent wishes e' 
petitioners, and report that they have leave to brin] 
bill conformable to the prayer of their petition ; 
respectfully submitted." 

The above report was accepted, and an act _ 
corporating the petitioners and others who become 
bers, by the name of the Massachusetts General He 
with full power to conduct the same. The govcnioori 
lieutenant governour, president of the senate, speaker of 
the house of representatives, and chaplains of the general 
court for the time being, arc a board of visitors, with 
authority to inspect the institution, examine, and (when 
they think proper) annul tlie by-luws, and to see that the 
regulations arc carried into efi'ect. 

In consideration of an obligation on the corporation to 
support at least thirty state paupers, the province bouse 
and its appurtenances were granted, on condition that one 
hundred thousand dollars were added to tlie establishmeot 
in five years from passing the act. 

There have been several meetings of the corporation i 
officers are elected ; a minute code of by-laws were re- 
ported by a committee, and are published in a parai 
but the institution is not yet in operation- 
* Fthtmrja, isii. 
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In 1811, the following was presented to the Legislature. 

" To the Honourable the Senate^ and the Houourablv the 
House qf Representatives^ in General Court assembled^ 
this petition most respectfully sheweth : — 

" Th a t seeing health ib a blessing, which sweetens all our 
cojoyments ; and long life that which all men nuturally de- 
arc, so every thing that tendeth to secure the one or kiid- 
cdi to the other, is an object worthy the attention of tins 
Legislature. 

" And considering, moreover, that of the various methods 
rf obtaining and diffusing medical knowledge, not one is 
fcund so effectual and desirable as a friendly and liberal in- 
tercourse and honourable associations of its professors ; 
aKMV especially when their end and aim is mutual im- 
|irovement and the publick good ; and experience has 
froved that two literary and scientific societies produce 
mcme than double the advantage of one — 

" Influenced by these sentmients, we your petitioners 
hmnbly pray the Honourable the Legislature to constitute 
4 miy and such as may hereafter associate with us, a body 
pdbic and corporate, by the name and title oi the Massa- 
chusetts College of Physicians ; with such powers, privi- 
]^n and immunities, as other medical associations of the 
Qlc nature and views enjoy, under the same denomina- 
tion, in several states of the union. 

*' And your petitioners shall, as in duty bound, ever pray. 

Thomas Williams. James Mann. 

Samuel Danforth. Charles W'inship. 

Marshall Spring. Abijah Draper. 

Nath. Ames. Joseph Lovell. 

William AspinwalL Jacob Gates. 

John Jeffries. William Ingalls." 

Tins petition was committed in the House of Rf pres<:n- 
IMvcs, and on the ISth of Februar}% the subject niat:ei was 
jcfcrr cd to the fiist session of the next Ger.erJ Cr<un. 
At the annual meeting of ttie Massachuverts Mrdi'.al 
in June, 1811, seventy two members Fx^ing {/re«»- 
the following remonstrance was directed with ijut oiie 
diaaeBtii^ voioe. 
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" To the Honourable the Senate atid House of Representa- 
tives of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

" The Massachusetts Medical Society, in consequence 
of an application to the General Court in February last, for 
the incorporation of a College of Physicians, beg leave re-* 
spectfully to represent, 

" That the said Massachusetts Medical Society was estab- 
lished in November, 1781, with power to elect officers, ex- 
amine and licence candidates for practice, hold estate, and 
perpetuate its existence as a body corporate. In June, 1782, 
the society was organized agreeably to the provisions of the 
statute, and the members directed in every way to extend 
and increase hs usefulness. By an additional act of the 
General Court in February, 1789, authority was pvcn to 
point out and describe such a mode of medical instruction 
as might be deemed requisite for candidates previous to 
examination ; which important duty has been constantlj 
attended to, and occasionally revised. By a farther addi- 
tional act in March, 1803, as the society was thought too 
limited to answer the purposes of its establishment, its state 
was so essentially changed, that the number of its fellows 
originally limited to seventy, may embrace all respectable 
physicians and surgeons resident in the state ; and that dis- 
trict societies may be established in such places as will &- 
cilitate medical improvement, and prevent the inconven- 
ience of applying in all cases to the censors in Boston for 
an examination* 

" In consequence of this provision, several district socie- 
ties are formed, and are in a prosperous condition, cultiva* 
ting medical science, and qualifying candidates, in various 
parts of the commonU^ealth. It has been the constant en- 
deavour of the society, without reference to local or polit- 
ical considerations, to admit the most respectable practi- 
tioners in every section of die state, and they are desirous 
to elect all others of known talents who, by accident or 
from any other cause, are not admitted. 

" The number of candidates licensed for practice by the 
society is more than eighty, all of whom, as well as all 
bachelors of medicine in Harvard University, may claim 
admission as fellows of the society, after three years prag* 
tice. 
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" The present number of fellows exceeds two hundred. 
Pablications of important cases communicated to the socie- 
tjr ; of a Pharmsicopseia, which is now in general use ; and 
of Dissertations read at the meetings, have been made, as 
often as the funds would possibly admit; committees have 
been appointed to investigate the nature, causes and cure 
of epidemics, and the result of their inquiries communica- 
ted to the publick. The greatest harmony Has distinguish- 
ed their proceedings. No mention was ever made, as has 
been insmuated, oi regulating fees in practice. The sole 
object of the society has been to promote the design of its 
institution, and the fellows have been led to believe by the 
constant patronage and support of the LegislaturCi as well 
as the publick voice, that their conduct has been approved. 

" It is scarcely necessary to remark, that, from the state of 

medical science, at the incorporation of the society, its pro- 

ncss, for several years, was slow, and that it was less use- 

ml than could have been wished ; but by the aid and oo- 

'Operation of the flourishing medical school at the Universi- 

Sy it is at this time in a most prosperous state ; and it is 
r united endeavour of all to promote medical instruction, 
ind discourage unworthy practices. 

*' It is found on examination that the petition on the files 
of the General Court, for a College of Physicians, is for 
nmilar powers and privileges with this society, on the 
ground, that *^ two literary and scientific societies, 
would produce more than double the advantages of 
one." — ^l^he society presume not to dictate to the Legisla- 
tore on this important subject ; but they beg leave res|)ect- 
Iblly to oflfer an opinion, that the establishment of such an 
insdtution, can effect no object, not accomplished by ex- 
isdng societies, and would be so far from promoting a 
faadablc and useful emulation, that candidates rejected by 
one society would resort to the otlier, with the greatest 
hopes of success, whatever might be their qualifications 
fior the proper exercise of their profession. Hence would 
arise disagreements and animosities, which in other parts 
of the United States (particularly in Philadelphia at a for- 
mer period, and very recendy at New- York ) have been in- 
jurious to the profession and to the pubUck. Such animos- 
ities srere threatened in the infancy of this establishment, 
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by a supposed interference of Harvatd College, with the 
rights of the society, and would have produced the most 
unhappy effects, but for the repeal of an exceptionable 
article in that establishment, and the accommodating con- 
duct of those who at that period were the guardians of sci- 
ence, and the patrons of the healing art. 

*^ From these considerations, and from other circumstan- 
ces which the Medical Society are prepared to state, they 
have thought it an incumbent duty to request that the pray- 
er of the said petition should not be granted, and tlK:y as 
in duty bound will ever pray. 

In behalf of the Society, 

JOHN WARREN, PresidenL" 

Boston, June 5, 1811. . 

On the 14th of June, the petition and remonstrance were 
submitted to a committee of both houses, who reported," 
that the importance of the subject required more time and 
attention than the Legislature could then bestow, and that 
the farther consideration should be referred to the next 
session, which was accepted. ^ 

From this time to the meeting of the Legislature the sub* 
ject of the proposed college was discussed in neu^pa|>ers, 
literary societies, and private circles. Pamphlets* w^rc 
published and circulated among the members of the Gen- 
eral Court and others, in which were stated the arguments^ 
for and against the plan. Some of the petitioners, whose 
zeal in the business was supposed to arise rather from per- 
sonal than publick considerations, attempted to give it a po» 
litical bearing, and by that means to succeed ; this was div 
pleasing to others, who had been solicited to lend their 
names,t and who stated in writing, that they had no inten- 
tion to create excitements, or interfere with existing insti- 
tutions. 

The speech of Governor Gerry, at the commencement 
of the session, contained the toUowing remarks : 

* See a letter to a menil>er oftlie Majsachiisetts llonv; of KciircsentntiTeii, Jan. I« 
181 ., printed b\ John Eliot, jiiii An miswer to that letter* Jan. 90, priote«! bf 
True uu<t Rowre. Also a reply to tluit aniwer, printed in Fcbruar}* ; and the Bui* 
ton nevtpapers (rf'tliat period. 

t Thomas Williams, Samuel Panforth, Nathaniel Ames, William .\spmwall9 and 
John Jeffricsy neither of vhom appeared to take anj part in the trantaotion. 
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*' Many institutions in this Commonwealth, which have 
promised great benefit to the publick, would have met 
wkh more success, had similar corporations been establish* 
ed. ,When Oiily one of any kind is permitted, it too fre- 
quently happens, that a majority of individuals composing 
K, indulge their private views and interests, to the exclu* 
■on of men, of the most enlarged, liberal, and informed 
minds ; and thus destroy the reputation and usefulness of the 
society itself. The multiplication of such institutions, has 
itendency, not only to prevent this evil, which is an opiate 
Id genius, but to produce a competition, and to promote in 
Ae hie4icst degree the utility of such establishments/' 

In Feb. 1812, the committee of the legislature met at 
die senate chamber, which was filled with spectators. James 
Mann, William Ingalls, Abijah Draper, and Joseph Lovell, 
Mended to support the petition ; David Townsend, John 
Warren, Thomas Welsh, Aaron Dexter, Josiah Bartlett, 
William Spooner, and enjamin Shurtleff as a committee 
from the Medical Society to defend the remonstrance. 
The petition was also advocated by Benjamin Waterhouse, 
prafieissor of physic in the university, who, with Leonard 
lifrvis, Eldwaid Whitaker, Daniel Thurber, and Nathaniel 
8,. Prentiss, had added their names to the subscribers. 
This occasioned a reply from James Jackson, clinical pro* 
in behalf of the medical institution at Cambridge, 
it was generally understood that a new medical school 
wmld be attached to the proposed establishment. The par- 
ties were indulged with a long and patient hearing. On 
dK day following, the committee (it was said by a bare ma- 
jority) reported so far in favour of the petitioners, as that 
I Anr should have leave to bring in a bill, which was accept- 
ed m the senate. The following are the proceedings of the 
llOQse of representatives. 

" The report of a joint committee which had given leave 
fcrtiie introduction of a bill to incorporate a College of 
nijsicians, and which report had been accepted in the 
leoate, vras taken up, when the house non-concurred and 
and refused leave to bring in a bill. 

'* It was moved to reconsider the vote. This motioh, 
which involved all the merits of the question, was advo- 
Mled by the mover and others, opposed by many, and was 
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negatived. Forit 195. Against it2n. Thedrbalewi 
animated, interesting, and lasted three hours. The gcntli 
men of the committee . which reported the leave staic( 
that in the examinations before them, ihcj found nothin 
to support nor juatify the numerous insinualions and n 
ports which had been circulated in print and in oui-do< 
conversation, lending to implicate and injure the exi&tin 
Medical Society ; but that iht Sociely has stood, and no' 
stands on high ground for usefulness, impartiality, and n 
spcctability. It was clearly demonslraicd, tliough a 
tempts were made out doors to make it a party questioi 
that the institution asked for, is unnecessary, and thai 
granted would produce great dissentionsi among the facult 
and be highly injurious to the community."* 

There has been no subject since the business of inoi 
cutaiion for the small pox in 1720, that created so taw, 
misunderstanding and controversy among physicians; b! 
they have happily subsided. ^ 

About forty three years have elapsed, since the celcbrj 
ted works of Cullen, founded on the hypotheidsof I]jp| 
man, a cotemporary of Boerhiiavc, were introduced, 'vn 
exiensively circulattd ; and though succtTdcd by the i 
genious theories of Brown, Darwin, and Kush, they si 
retain an important rank in our schools ol medicine. "1 
enumerate the valuable practical pi eductions of others, ' 
dis])lay the talents and industiy successfully exerted wit 
in that period, ni cultivating and improving the varioi 
branches of the profession, would exceed ilic limits of ill 
sketch. After naming the Bells and Cooix.t, in anatom 
physiolog)-, and surgery ; Dcnman and Hamilton, in ti 
fcietricks ; Priestley and Davy, in chcniistiy ; Aikin ai 
Alurray, in materia nicdica, the leuder must be rL'fem 
to the valuable libraries of the University, the Massacfai 
scltt) Medical Society, the district societies, and the aitsoc 
ated physicians of Bobton.l These, ^vith profession 
bookh belonging to the Academy nf Arts and Science 
the Historical Society, instituted in 1791, for the coUectii 
and preservation of useful inibrmation, the Boston Ath 
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im, established in 1807, an instructive resort for the 
E>lar or philosopher, and with the extensive collections 
distinguished practitioners, in every part of the state, 
rd an unlimited supply of medical literature, from the 
It remote antiquity to the present time. 
Twenty nine foreign medical works have been reprinted 
Massachusetts, sixteen of which were either in whole, or 
connexion with others, by Isaiah Thomas; who re- 
rks, that the United States afford editions of most of the 
dical writings that have a currency in this countr}". 
from about the middle of the seventeenth century there 
many of the medical faculty, in addition to those who 
named in this history, respectfully mentioned by bio- 
phical writers,^ and in the gazettesf of their respec- 
r times. With an intention to particularise, a review of 
tuary notices was attempted ; but though the task was 
arduous for the necessary avocations of the author, and 
delicate for a just discrimination, he discovered in ev- 
period the names of eminent phvsicians and surgeons 
uy honoured as philosophers, civilians, magistrates, or- 
"B, and warriors, who were ornaments to their country, 
ran example for posterity. 

^HAXLXSTOWK, MiDDLXsBx, Jan. 1, 1813, 
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\C0Vltt> JfBOM A IffANUSC&lPT FOITND IN THE CA: 
N£T Of PRESIDENT STiLES. BT A. HOLMES.] 

A brief View of the State of religious Liberty in the Coh 
of New York^ read before the Reveretid General ConVi 
Hon of the Delegates from the consociated Churches 
Connecticut y and the Synod of New York and FhUat 
pkia^ met at Stanford Sept. the 1st. 1773. 

The colony of New York was discovered in the y 
1608, and began to Ire setded in 1610, under the sta 
general of the Netherlands, who granted it to their W 
India Company, and called it New Netherlands* A re| 
lar government being established, it was peopled fr 
Holland, and was tolerably settled at the time it was o 
quered by the English in 1664. 

The \Vest India Company being in Amsterdam, 
Dutch missionaries v^o came out to this country fi 
connected with the classis of that city, and under their c 
and this gave rise to their claim of ecciesiastical domir 
over the Dutch ministers and churches of this and 
neighbouring province of New Jersey, and which they 
signed but the year before last. It need not be said i 
the Dutch. are Caivinists in doctrine, and Pi<?sbyterian 
point of government, worship, and discipline ; and tl 
churches in this colony continue so to this day. 

At the conquest in 1664, there was a surrender U] 
terms, and the Dutch took care to insert the following si 
article in favour of their religious liberty : *' The Du 
here bhall enjoy the liberty of their consciences in di% 
worship and church discipline." Article 8th. Thij 
all that is said on the subject of religion in the articlet 
capitulation which weie sigr.ed August 27th of that yci 

0"i the twelfth of March in the same year this col< 
with all that tract of country, that now constitutes the pr 
incc oi New Jersey, was given by King Charles the seo 
to his brother James, then duke of York. The duke, 
mediately after the conquest, published a proclamation 
the tiicouragement of ihe settlement of the couutr}', 
among other articles are the two following : 
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'* 1. In all territories of his royal highness liberty of 
conscience is allowed, provided such liberty is not convert- 
ed to licentiousness, or the disturbance of others in the ex- 
f;rci8e of the Protestant religion. 

■ ^* 2. Every township shall be obliged to pay their min» 
ister, according to such agreement as they shall make with 
^im ; and no man to refuse his proportion, the minister 
being elected by the major part of the householders) in- 
habitants of the town." 

, Encouraged by these privileges, many respectable 
French Protestant families came into this province about 
jAe time of the revocation of the edict of Nantz, and set- 
Jkdin the city of New York, at New RochcUe, in West 
i^Cbester county, on Staten Island, and a few at New Paltz 
jl^ Ulster coimtv. These all adopted and adhered to the 
doctrines, worship, and discipline of Calvin. 
The eastern part of Long Island was settled from New 
i^and when this colony was in the hands of the Dutch, 
veas claimed by Connecticut, as a part of its territory, 
whole colony therefore was settled with non-episco- 
chicfly Presbyterians, except a few Episcopal &m- 
in the city c^ New York, when Colonel Fletcher, the 
:|p>Yemor for the time being, projected the scheme of a 
gnen&l tax for building churches and supporting Episcopal 
viinisters in the year 1693. This however he could not 
cflbct in all the extent he wished for. True he obtained a 
IfRT that year from an ignorant and pusillanimous assembly 
]qr the various arts of chicanery accompanied with threats, 
^Blkled ** An act for settling a ministry and raising a main- 
Jenuice for them in the city of New York, county of 
Aichmond, West Chester, and Queen's county." By 
Ais act one hundred pounds per annum was to be raised 
jpi the city and county of New York for one minister; one 
^Kindred pounds in VVest Chester county to be divided be- 
two ministers, each to have iifu^ pounds per annum ; 
hundred and twenty pounds in Queen's county to be 
divided between two ministers, each to have sixty pounds 
per annual ; and forty pounds in Richmond county for one 
painittter. This money was to be rsdsed by tax laid on all 
the inhabitants of said citv, counties and districts, by the 
vetttrymea and two church wardens, who are merely civil 
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oflEicers, and to be chosen annually on the second Tuesday 
of January ; and for the due election of these vestrymen 
and church wardens, all the inhabitants of the said city, 
counties and districts are to be convened by summons on 
the above day, issued by the magistrates of each county 
for this purpose. But this act extended only to four coun- 
ties instead of the whole province, as governor Fletcher 
desired, and at first designed ; and it is evident the assem- 
bly, which was composed almost entirely of non-episcopa- 
lians, intended it for the benefit of all Protestant ministers 
of every denomination, who should be chosen as the act 

Erescribes. For though it directs that the ministers are to 
e inducted by the governor for the time being, yet it pro* 
vides that the advowson or presentation shall belong to the 
above ten vestrymen and two church wardens, who, as 
you have just heard, are eligible not by the members of 
the church of England, but by the inhabitants at large, and 
the only specification of the minister's character to be thus 
chosen is that of ^^ a good sufficient Protestant minister,^ 
without saying wliether he shall be Episcopal or Presby- 
terian. And agreeably hereto, the assembly in 1695 eii> 
tered a vote on their journals, April the twelfth, in the fol- 
lowing words : " That the vestrymen and church wardens 
have power to call a dissenting Protestant minister, and 
that he is to be paid and maintained as the act directs.^ 
The design of this was to refute a claim made by the few 
Episcopalians of the city as long ago as that time, that the 
provision made m said act for the support of the gospel 
was for the sole benefit of Episcopal clergymen. Matters 
however have been so man^lged, owing to the pusillanimity 
of the people, that the Episcopalians alone have had the 
benefit of this tax. Those in the city of New York have 
a title to it by another law obtained by them June the twen- 
ty seventh, 1704, transferring the right of advowson, from 
the civil vestry and church wardens of the county to the 
vestry of Trinity church ; and this same act farther incor- 
porates the rector of said church and inhabitants of the city 
of New York in communion of the Church of En^nd, vest- 
ing them With all the powers of a body known m law, and 
enabling them to hold an estate to the yeariy amount tH 
five hundred pounds currency ; but expressly guards 
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gunat abridging that liberty of conscience granted by the 
wa of England, or of this province, to any other denomi- 
ilion of christians. 

Qd the 4th of August, 1705, there was another act pas- 
sd, cntided *' An act for better explaining and more cf- 
fiOially putting in execution an act of General Assembly 
ttitled. An act for settling a ministry and raising a main* 
luoce for them in the city of New York, county of Rich- 
loud. West Chester, and Queen's county." The princi- 
il draign of this act is to make provision for a succession 
f minbters in these four counties upon a vacancy taking 
lioe by the death or removal of the ministers settled by 
irtue of the first act, and in all times to come, of which 
It first act took no care, and farther providing that their 
llariea shall be paid in money instead of countr}' produce, 
icnjoined by the act in 1693 ; but neither of these acts of 
tiOS or 1705 give any distinguishing privileges to Episco- 
ifiana in preference to any other denomination. And in 
nacquence of this the inhabitants of Queens county re- 
ipe to pay this tax to the Episcopal minister of Jamaica, 
id^deny his right to it by either of the above laws ; and a 
Ut in chancer}' is now depending for a settlement of the 
Hitioversy. 

JQeaide these three acts, which are indeed the principal 
KSy there are the following of an ecclesiastical nature. 
.An act passed May the sixteenth, 1669, empowering 
Ifr trustees of each town to raise money for building 
iwrches, or, as they are called in the title of the act, meet- 
[g-bouaes, though styled churches in the body of the act, 
id fix* keeping them in repair, in the same manner that 
ifjf ruae money for court-houses, gaols, and other pubiick 
mldings ; but this law has never been acted upon, and is 
ipr oonaidered as obsolete. 

:Alao another act against Jesuits and popish priests, who 
IP prohibited the exercise of their office in the colony on 
iio of perpetual imprisonment, or in case of confinement 
|1 being taken, they are to suffer death. This law was 
■BCd in the year 1700, July the thirty first, principally to 
(event the popish missionaries from Canada irom practis- 
( on the lodiian allies of this province, and hereby sedu- 
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cing them from their allegiance to the British crown, i 
der the pretext of religion. 

There is another act passed June the 19th, 1705, e 
bling the then minister of the French Protestant chui 
in this city, and his elders, who are named in the act, to \ 
dieir old church, and the lot on which it stood, and to p 
chase another lot and build another church and parsoiu 
house thereon ; and giving them a kind of an incorporat 
for these purposes, though a very imperfect one. 

There is another act obliging the vestrymen chosen 
the city and county of New York, and in the counties 
Richmond, Queens and West Chester, by virtue of the fi 
ministr}' act as it is called in 1693, to take an oath faithi 
ly and impartially to assess every freeholder and inhabit 
of said city and counties for raising the sums specii 
therein ; and empowering any single justice in the ecu 
to administer said oath. This act was passed July 27, 17 

There is also another act passed in the year 1744, cha 
ingthe time of electing the vestrymen and church ward 
in Richmond county from the second Tuesday in Janui 
die time fixed by the act in 1693, to the third Tues( 
in May. 

And another passed November the 29th, 1745, cnli 
ing the number of vestrymen to be chosen in the citj 
New York, by virtue of the act of 1693, from ten to fc 
* teen, and obliging them to take an oath of the same tc 
with that prescribed in the act of July 27th, 1721, wl 
oath i^ to be administered by two justices, whereof on 
to be of the quorum. 

Besides these there is anotlier act of assembly, pas 
December the twelfth, 1753, entitled " An act to cna 
the minister, elders, and deacons of the reformed prot< 
ant Dutch church of the city of New York, to sell and < 
pose of their lands, tenements, and hereditaments in 
county of West Chester, commonly called and known 
the name of the manor of Fordham^ and for granting u 
them some farther liberties and privileges for the l>el 
management of their affairs, and the well ordering and gi 
eming of their said church." This law not only emp<iw 
the then ministers, elders, and deacons of the I>u 
church, to dispose of the above manor, and directs that 
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BOiues arising therefrom shall be laid out in the pur^i^iase 
r improvement of any lands or real estate that shall be 
Bore for the interest of said church, agreeable to the pious 
bsigns of the original donor, and for no other purposes. 
hit it particularly mentions, and in the fullest manner 
oofinns, the charter of incorporation which this church had 
toined from governor Fletcher in the year 1696, and in 
Bme capital articles enlarges its privileges. The principal 
f these i4, that whereas the charter confined them to an 
rtate whose annual income should amount to no more 
nn two hundiM pounds currency, by this law they are 
Iriikd to enlarge it to the amount of one thousand pounds 
)■&» annual revenue, and that over and above the sum 
iftmy rent of two hundred pounds mentioned in the said 
biffter. This act received the royal confirmation Febru- 
f tiie S5th, 1755, without which, and until obtained by 
JMcpress clause in the law itself, it was to be of no force.* 
are all the acts of an ecclesiastical nature to be found 

code of laws, unless you include those against pro- 
; such as drunkenness, sabbath-breaking, pro&ne 

, swearing, blasphemy, and the like, of which there 
B aevc^, and some very good ones. And perhaps the 
iMm of it is, that beside the evident design of the Epis- 
ipaliaiis, though a very handful at that time, to secure to 

yes a dominion over their brethren of other denom- 
by the three first of the above acts my lord 
■libiuy, governor for the time being, in the summer of 
RIB, and.but a few months after his arrival, countenanced 
\A supported a most cruel and ignominious persecution 
kAs^l^resb^erians in the town of Januuca on Long Isl- 
di by which they were violently dispossessed of their 
tBch, and most dishonorably robbed of their parsonage- 
lase and glebe lands by his lordship hi^nself, and were 
Inr years before they recovered them. Many of the prin- 
pBl inhabitants were harassed with severe persecutions, 
ny fines, and long imprisonments, for assuming their just 

' Tbip ekureh lut a rctpetUble fVand of about 140001. maiij TBloable loti in dit 
^"•rittw ToriCy and the township ofLejdeo six milei square in Gloueosler ooiui- 
#k|flh «M panted in 1769, and is subject to no quit-rents, his miyestj hafinf 
Snahr rtlnticd th^m forerer under the signet ana sign manual in this present 

Y 
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i4;lite,and otberbfled out of the province to avoid the 
of episcopal cruelty. ^ 

In thfe ^year 1707 his lordship gave another specimi 
bis bigotry, crueltjy and persecuting spirit, by caubing^ 
M'Keimie and Mr. Hampton, two Pre&byterian mini 
travelling through the province, to be apprehended and 
priaoiied for preaching each a sermon without his lords! 
ucence ; the former m the city of New York, and thi 
terat Newtown on Long Island. Mr. Hampton was a 
wards discharged, no evidence being oflGErred againbt 
to the grand jury; but a bill was found against 
M'Kennie, to the ' immortal disgrace of the jurors,! 
of whom were members of the French and Dutch ch:i 
€8, and he stood trial, but was honorably acquitted, thi 
stUl held in bonds by the court, till they had illenlly 
torted from him all ^ fi^es of his prosecution, in 1 
at^mpts on religious liberty my lord however lost 
aim ; and they only tended greatly to increase the kx 
deserved infamy under which he soon feA, and finally i 
' The colony m general being non-episcopalian, and 
warned by the above measures, both insidious and vk 
to give the Episcopalians a superiori^ over other dci 
illations ; and withal becoming more enlightened, all 
attempts to get the assent of the assembly to any other 
of so odious and discriminating a nature have been hid 
in vain ; and it is to be hoped will become more and i 
so ; though it is evident the Episcopalians are watc 
every opportunity for this purpcKiC Of this the foUoi 
£ict may serve as an instance : Colonel Phillips having 
jectcd the scheme of episcopizing diat part of his m 
commonly called the Yonkers in West Chester coc 
for this purpose caused a petition, artfully obtained, t 
presented to xYm House of Assembly on the 18th ds 
Scptenibei^ 1764, praying that the ministry act of 1 
might be extended to that district. The house, not att 
ing to the design, gave leave to bring a biil,^ which 
accordingly done. 

But the scheme was happily defeated by the seasor 
and spirited opposition of a few gentlemen of the Pre 
terian church of this city, who have repeatedly disiiiigi 

* lUi Inft wti cl?n S7th September* 
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d tfiemselves in defence of the liberties of their country^ 
civil and religious ; and the bill was accordingly rejected 
hgr a gi^^t majonty on the twelfdi of October following, 
pben its tendmcy came to be fally understood^ there be- 
ing only five votes in its £ivour. This measure would 
hwrc been the more uiijust, as the inhabitants of that manor 
jps chiefly uon-episcopaiians, and like to continue so, un- 
inii cpiscopized by such an est«'.bii.^ment. 
^..-1 cannot with proper precision give the numbers of the 
Merent denominations of christians in this colony ; I shall 
Ipirevcr mention the following £icts, and leave every one 
Sjiiadge for himself. 

^i^Bya return made to. the. Secretary's office, in conse- 
of an order issued for this piupose in the year 177 1, 
there were one hundred and for^' eight thousand 
undred and twenty four inhabitants in this province 
last year. To which if \\*e add about eight hundred 
who have come into it this year from Scotland and 
north of Ireland, and the people who have removed in- 
Cmnberland, Gloucester, aiid Charlotte counties, out 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and New Hampshire gov- 
nts since the above list was taken, the uimber of 
is considerable ; and to these add the many fam* 
scattered through the woods in the frontier counties 
the prov'mce, that could not possibly be numbered with 
;d^;ree of exactness, we may with great justice call its 
inhabitants at least 150,6uO. 

enable you to gues<( at the proportion the several 

ions that compose this number bear to each oth- 

to observe, that there are twenty three Dutch 

settled in the province, who have congregations, 

ef which are pretty large, and most of them serve two^ 

some three churches : and there are besides twenqr 

vacant congregations, some of which are well able 

fsnpport the gospel could they get ministers, and the rest 

joming two, and in some places three together would 

fully able for this purpose. 

Thane are forty five Presbyterian ministers in the colon]f 

o have fixed charges, and three who at present have 

e. The most of these congregations are largci apnd 

mmic citbcm very small, and ttore are fifteen vacant con- 
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gregations, some of which are verj- large and ven- well able 
to support the gospel, and the rest by joining two together, 
and in some places thi-ce, would be bufficiently able also. 
Please to add to these, great numbers of Presbyterians, 
who are scattered in their settlements through the new 
counties of Cumberland, Gloucester, and Charlotte on the 
nortli-castcrly parts of the province ; these cotintiett aie 
settling very fast, and almost entirely by Presbjterians. 
Some of them are already populous, and there is scarce oK 
in fifty of the new settlers, who is an Episcopalian. 

There are twenty one Episcopal ministers in tlie colonf, 
some of whom have large congregations, particularly in the 
city of New York, where indeed the ohicf strength of epis- 
copacy in the province lies. Here tliey have three hr^ 
churches, in which three ministers officiate ; and a srad 
one which has a minister of its own, not in conneziM 
with his brethren. Those of that denomination are ver) 
respectable in this city in point of numbers and weaUi^ 
and have as a corporation a very great estate in lattda il 
and adjoining the city, granted them by lord Combury, llil 
greatest part of which however some persons still clann ■ 
their right; beside a large tract of land lying in GlouccaU 
county, and which they have free of quit-rent. This tiH 
consists of twenty five tliousand acres, and was grantei 
March the thirty first, 1770. There were also two rfl 
spectable missions in Queen's county, and two misuani 
ries ; the one at Jamaica, Newtown, and Flushing, inwhtc 
three towns there arc about one hundred Episcopal femi 
lies; and the odicr at Hempstead and Oyster Bay, raiht 
larger in point of numbers, but not much. They have tl 
so a mission in Suffolk county, and two churches ; one l 
Huntington, where the congregation does not consist < 
more than twenty families, and the oilier at Brookhavei 
which is still smaller. I cannot give a particular accoDl 
of the several Episcopal congregjtions in the province, bd 
none of them can be called large, but those I have ahead 
mentioned. That in the city of Albany, which is an ol 
mission, and has had many essential aids from home,* an 
some worthy ministers, docs not after all consist of rod 
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tUrty families. That in Schenectady, where they al- 
■> have a missionary, of not more than a dozen femilies. 
The missionary at Fort Hunter on the Mohawks river 
preaches only to the Indians and a few whites in the neigh- 
^vourhood. There is also a very small number of Episco- 
palians at Johnstown and parts adjacent in Tr}'on county, 
where Sir William Johnson notwithstanding has a cler* 
' ^loniuiny who is one of the above twenty one. The missions 
m Ulster and Dutchess counties are very small. Those 
in West Chester and Richmond counties are larger, though 
of them of them can be called large. And excepting 
in the city of New York, and perhaps those in Queen's 
Amnty, there is not a congregation of Episcopalians in the 
province sufficiently numerous and able to support the 
^ipoqpel without the aid of the money raised by the ministry 
of 1693, which they have most unjustly monopolized to 
vHiemselves ; or the annual bounty they receive from the 
l/noiety for propagating the gospel in foreign parts. Not 
MMe of them however does it, not even those of the city. 
p There b no congregation of this denomination vacant in 
j;»Ae province but the small one at Huntington by the death 
[rtf their minister a few months ^go. There are two of the 
i;dlove ministers who have no parishes. 
' There are three Lutheran ministers in the colony who 
iMve congregations, and two of them pretty large ; and 
fdiere are ten vacant congregations, some of which are lai^ 
ad well able to support ministers, and some of them that 
junst join two or three together for this purpose. There 
«e two other Lutheran ministers in it, but they have no 
iipvisbes. 

There are twelve Anabaptist ministers in this province 
who have congregations, some of them pretty large, and 
le but small. There are four vacant congregations, 
ifait none of them very large. 

i> There are two small French Protestant congregations, 
one in the city of New York, and the other at New 
;Rochelle in West Chester county ; but neither of them 
iMnre settled ministers. 
p There are three Moravian congregations in the province, 
r one in New York, one on Staten Island, and one in the Ob- 
r long in Dutchess county. But they are all smalL The 
^ two former have ministers, but the tlurd is vacant 
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There are seventeen Quaker meeting houses in the cc 
Qoy, in some of which pretty lam^ congregations assemb 
for worship. There is one in Dutchess copnty to whic 
there belong seventy or eighty families. Their congreg 
Uon in New York consists of about sixt}' families. Ar 
there are some others in the country respectable in point • 
numbers, and some of them but vcrv small. 

There is beside a considentbie number of separate < 
lay preachers in the province who have congregations i 
which they statedly preach, and some of them lai^. Son 
of these people call themselves Presbyterians ur Congreg 
tionalists, and some Anabaptists. The> are pretty num« 
rous in the new counties in the north and north easter 
parts of the province, and parts adjacent, and on the ea 
end of Long Island, where they have two ministers.* 

We have a congregation of Jews in the city of Ne 
York, which consists of between thirty and forty familic 
They have a synagogue, and enjoy full liberty of conscienc 

There are no Roman Catholic churches in the provinc 
they being prohibited the publick exercise of their religii 
by the law I have already mentioned. 

There are also throughout the whole government mai 
people who make no profession of any religion, and rarel 
if ever, attend any place of worship ; who therefore cann 
be ranked with propriety under any of the above denon 
nations, though probably bred in one or other of them. 

Upon the whole, if I may hazard a %:onjecture on the su 
ject, I think the Episcopalians cannot be more than the £ 
teenth part of the whole province, i ut this I subm 
However, notwithstanding their great inferiority in point 
numbers, the Episcopalians enjoy the smiies of govemme 
beyond all other denominations. They obtain charters 
incorporation, however small their congregations, whenev 
they ask them, which none of the rest can. The DuU 
churches in the cities of New ork and Albany, in King 
town in Ulster county and Schenectady in Albany coun 
are the only non-episcopal churches in the province th 
have charters of incorporation. 

The Scotch Presbyterian congregation in the city of Ne 
York applied to colonel Schuyler, then President of tl 

* There are seven Baptist scparmte preaehen in tho oolooja ftnd some of thi 
have pretty large cooprcgatioas. 
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council and commander in chief, for a charter as long ago 
as March the third, 1720, but were disappointed by ihe op- 
position of the Episcopalians. Goverroi Burnet arriving 
the same year, a petition of the same tenor was preferred 
lo him September the nineteenth following ; and though 
Aey asked nothing but a bare legal capacity to hold a small 
estate for the support of the worship of God among the m 
according to their consciences, without any other boon, yet 
dicy were opposed and defeated by the rector and church 
wardens of Trinity church, who publickly ap])eared by 
their counsel against them before the governor and his 
majesty's council. The thirtieth of March, 1759, they 

r' I applied for the same favour to governor Dc Lanccy, 
bad given them encouragement to expect it, and were 
disappointed by the practices of the same party. And 
March the eighteenth, in the year 1766, they petitioned the 
Arone on the subject, and had the greatest encouragement 
of success from lord Dartmouth himself, then at the head 
of the board of trade ; but were a fourth time defeated by 
Ae warm opposition of the bishop of London and other ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries ; his lordship appearing twice against 
(hem at the board of trade, being roused and animated, as 
wt have the greatest reason to apprehend, by the Episcopa- 
lians on this side of the adantic. 

The first Lutheran church in the city of New York ap- 
plied for a charter February the eighth, 1759. Their pc- 
tftion was sent honic, and on being referred to the lords of 
ttade, they reported it to be inexi)edient to grant such a 
fcvour to people who were of neither of the establishments 
of Great Britain ; in consequence of which diey were de- 
1^ it. 

The Dutch churches of Oranec Town, Kakiate, Mar- 
bletown, Rochester, and Wawaismg, and the French Pro- 
Mstants of the city of New York, have all petitioned for the 
Eke &vour several years ago, but hitherto without success. 
* Could the several non-episcopal denominations procure 
diarters to hold estates tor the suppon of the ^spel among 
Ihem, with as much ease as they are given to Lpiscopalians, 
it vrould greatly contribute to the security of religious lib- 
ettf in the colony* 
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There has no law been made ia this provinoe rd 
to marriages, nor do any ofthe English statutes concei 
them extend to it. 'They stand therefore ,on the con 
law <jtthe land ; "and as words de presenti constitute a 
ri^;e by that la^^, the courts of judicature, on any coi 
Inust leave the question married or not to the jury c 
county upon the proofs that are offered, as they do 
respect to any other enquiry relating to matter of 
This is attended with some inconveniences ; but the p 
cians contend that they would be greater, if the legisli 
shoiild interpose by a law to prevent clandestine mania 
and it i$ much to be doubted, whether the several brae 
would be brought to any unanimity on the subject, wi 
attempted. The rites of marriage were at first celeb] 
by the justices of the peace, as well as the clergy, e 
upon the governor^ licence, or the publication of the fa 
tfarice in some place of worship. This was the cast 
the year 1748, before which time the licences ran, t 
Protestant ministers ; but upon tipplication of the £^ 
pal clergy who meant to monopolize this business, th^ 
since directed to all Protestant ministers of the gospel 
from the time of this alteration the justices do not ii 
meddle, except in such counties where clergymen 
scarce. But marriages are celebrated by clergymen i 
denominations without distinction, and yet for any 
to the contrary, a marriage with or without licence or ] 
lication, and with or without the aid of a clei^man or 
g^strate, will be vaUd in law. A contract in words de 
senti, proved by witnesses and subseouent cohabitatio 
man and wife, constitute a marrii^ of legal validiQr, a 
ready suggested. 

It must not be forgotten, that the establishment d 
college in the city of riew Yoiic in the year 1754, oi 
present narrow Episcopal plan, after the legislature 
granted a sum of money for the erection and support 
college on a broad bottom, b jusdy considered as an 
fringement of the religious liberty of the province. 

It ought also to be mentioned, when considering the i 
of religious liberty in the colony, that a bill passed 
House of Assembly, May the fifteenth, 1769, end 
^ An Act to exempt all Protestants in the countii 
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West Chester, New York, Queens, and Richmond, from 
wr taxation for the support of the ministers of the gos[)cl.'' 
T^is was designed to operate as a repeal of the ministry 
acts of 1693 and 1705, at least so far as they have been 
perverted to the obliging of non-episcopalians to contr ib- 
uie to the support of the Episcopal clergy without a formal 
repeal of them. But it was lost in the council. 

Another bill of the same tenor, and with the same de- 
agn, entitled *' An act to exempt Protestants of all denom- 
inations from paying any clergymen by compulsory taxa- 
tioD," passed the House of Assembly January the twelfth, 
1770, but it shared the same fate with the former. 

There was also another bill passed the present Assembly 
JD 1769, for incorporating the congregations of the several 
denonuoations of christians in the county of Albany of 
every persuasion,' excepting the Quakers, and enablbg 
^m to hokLestates to the amount of several hundred 
pounds a year for the maintenance of publick worship and 
schools, but was also lost m the council, for the same 
Itasons that charters of incorporation are denied to non- 
episcopalians, lest the subjection of the province to episco- 
pacy in a future day should be hereby rendered more diffi- 
cult. ^ 

This matter was taken up arain the next session, and 
Ac bill the second time passed me House January the six- 
teenth, 1770. It had now many advocates without doors, 
and instructions and petitions in its favour were given by 
several of the counties ; but it sunk aeain in the council. 

There was also a bill passed the House of Assembly 
March the fourteenth, 1772, entitled ** An a'^.t to remove 
doubts in the administration of oaths.'' This bill was de- 
igned in &vour of a number of people in the province, 
chiefly from Scotland and the north of Ireland, who con- 
icientiously scruple the present legal form of taking an 
cadi, by kissing the Bible^ and to admit them to use the 
tomn established aud in use in Scotland and the New Eng- 
land colonies b^ Rfting up the right hand. I'hese people 
have no objection to ujLing an oaui when lawfully called to 
Jt ; oil the other hand they esteem it a duty. I'hey scruple 
only the present mode of swearing, in which this bill was 

dctignrd to case them, and to wh^ they have a just right 
Z 
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as good subjects. But it too was k>st in the council 
These several bills may be considered as so many struggle 
of the people by their representatives in favour of religiou 
liberty, and as so many mstances of defeat in this gloriou 
cause, that will assuredly prevail one day or other. 

It is a settled point, that the ecclesiastical establishmen 
of England does not attend to the plantations; and asw* 
have no general establishment in New York, the religiou 
state of the colony, is that of a set of Protestants of diffex 
ent denominations which have been already mentionec 
and proportioned as above suggested, supporting the woi 
ship of God, by voluntary contributions, or by their cor 
gregational funds, without any law favouring one sect moi 
than another ; unless the acts I have already mentioned ma 
be construed as the Episcopalians contend, without jui 
cause. Except the act incorporating Trinity church. 

The countenance of government will wtwithstandin 
greatly tend to encourage and increase the Episcopalian 
who, from their inferiority, will be also led to a closer a 
tention to their interests than other denominations, what 
numbers render them fearless and unguarded. The bisl 
opi in England are also very watchful of their interes 
here. The bishop of London in particular makes it a ru 
to apply to every governor on his appointment on this heai 
and strongly recommends the Episcopal cause in the coh 
ny to his friendship, and no opportunity is lost to procui 
aids for small and weak congregations of that denominatic 
from the society for propagating the gospel to enable them 
support ministers. Add to this, that in all the new towi 
patcnteed in this province for some years past, there is 
glebe of three hundred acres of land laid out near the ce 
tre of the town for an Episcopal missionary, and the fi 
vested in said society. And besides all this, the crov 
gives instructions to every governor \n their favour. Tl 
standing instructions of a religious nature are of the follow 
iug import. They conmiand the governor, 

1. To find out means for the conversion of Negroes ai 
Indians. 

2. To permit liberty of conscience to all except Papis 

3. To take care that God be worshipped, the Book 
Common Prayer used, and the sacraments administer 
according to the rites of the Church of England. 
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4. To see that the churches be builti that the clergy 
be maintainedi and glebes be provided for this purpose. 

5. That parishes have convenient limits. 

6. To present no minister to a benefice without a cer- 
tificate from the bishop of London, of his conformity to the 
doctrines and discipline of the Church of England, and of 
Us good life and conversation. 

7. To give orders that the minister be of the vestry in ev- 
* ay church, and that there be no vestry held in his absence. 

8. To report to the bishop of London every minister 
who preaclies without orders. 

9. To countenance the exercise of the ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction of the bishop of London in the province. 

tlO. To take care that no schoolmaster from England 
^permitted to teach school without the bishop of Lon- 
dcm*s licence, nor from any other place without the gov- 
mor's licence. 

IL That a table of marriages be hung up in cvenr 
church according to the canons of the Church of England. 

13. To recommend it to the Assembly to pass laws 
fpinst immorality. 
, IS. To transmit an account of the number of the pe<(>le. 

14. To sec that accounts be kept of all the baptisms 
aid burials. 

My lord Combury threatened to execute the tenth arti- 
de, but durst not ; nor any governor since. It is not in- 
deed the interest of any governor to interfere in these mat- 
lera, and they rarely do. 

• I shall only add, that there are no laws in this colony dis- 
nalifying persons for any civil office on account of their re- 
^gious persuasion : unless Quakers may be considered as 
An exception, who, t!}ough they are indulged with affirma- 
tions instead of oaths, by a law extending the acts of parlia- 
ment in their favour on this head ; yet these are confined to 
dvil cases. And as they cannot take the oaths required in 
tuch cases, they cannot be members of his Majesty's coun- 
filf or sit in the house of Assembly, which is a real and a 
great grievance, and unfriendly to the cause of liberty. 

I consider the subject only as it respects the causes of 
Bebgtoui Liberty, and therefore designedly omit many things 
ttau would be proper to observe, were I g[iving you tlic 
relil^ous state of the province in any other view. 
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ACCdUKT OF THE DISSEKTIITG INTEREST IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES, A. D. 1759, IN A LETTER FROM 
REV. DR. SPENCER TO DR. STILES. 

Rev. and dear Sir, 

When I sent you a broken account of the dissent- 
ing interest in these parts, I was too ill to be particular 
and shall attempt this one as being more perfect. 

The dissenters are made up of Jndependents, Baptists 
and Presbyterians. The last denominati<m are the nr.os 
numerous. Besides these there are several Lutheran, Dutcl 
Reformed, and French Protestant churches. The best ac 
cpunt of these several denominations I have been able fi 
obtain, is as follows : 

1. Presbyterian clei^. This body formerly consist 
ed of two synods, viz. the New York and Philadelphia, bu 
in May, 1758, united into one, called the New York am 
Philadelphia synod. This synod collects all the Presbyte 
rian clergy living in the provinces of New York, New Jer 
sey^ Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. The synoc 
consists of eight presbyteries respectively made up of niin 
isters contiguous, without any regard to the boundaries o 
counties or of provitxes ; so that the number of ministers 
for instance, of New York Presbyter} , are, by a great major 
ity, made up of the clergy of New Jersey. 

The Names af FresbyierUs. No. ^ MbdsUn 

Hanover Presbytery, Virginia, - • 1^ 

Dunnegal Do. Maryland, - • 1] 

Lewistowi) Do. Pennsylvania, • ( 

New Castle Do. in Do. - - - 1] 

Philadelphia Do. in Do. • * . 15 

New Brunswick Do. in New Jersey, - . 11 

New York Presbytery, - - • 2S 

Suffolk Do. Long Island, N. York, li 

2. Dutch reformed churches in the provinces of Ncm 
York and New Jersey, which formerly belonged to om 
Cc£ius, but are now jumbled into two. 

Dutch Ministers, •- - • 2C 
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3. Lutheran Ministers, in New York, (I believe) 2 

•»• in New Jersey, - 

m Philadelphia, (about) 4 

4. French Protestants, in New York, - 2 

in New Jersey, - 

in Pennsylvania, (I believe) 

5. Independents, in New York Province, at Long 

Island, 3 

These or Congreeationalists in New Jersey, &c. 

6. Baptists, in New York Province, - 3 

in New Jersey, - - 5 

in Pennsylvania, (about) 4 

7. The Church of England is but a very small part 
of the inliabitants of these provinces, having very small 
congregations, and they not numerous. 

Church of England Clergy, 

In the province of New York, . . 7 

New Jersey, . . 5 

Pennsylvania, (about) 4 

Were you to estimate the proportion of numbers in 
several denominations, you would consider that there 
is a large number of Presbyterian vacancies within the 
bounds of our syiuxl, especially in Firgima, where there b 
mt one minister to three societies^ and the number of vacan- 
fdes increases daily* We have great need of young men 
who are willing to travel into me lower counties, which 
1 atem happily inclined to receive the gospeL 

I am, dear Sir, 
\ Your most obc^nt and very hupible servant^ 

£LIHU SPENCER. 
' Shrewsbury, Nov. 3, 1759. 

Ber. Mr. Stii.I0. 
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ENGLISH MISSIOiS'ARIES IN AMERICA, Feb. 10, 17C2- 

FROM THE ABSTRACT OF THE SOCIETT FOR PROPA- 
GATING THE GOSPEL. 



No, of Missionaries, 



Newfoundland, 


2 


Nova Scotia, 


4 


Massachusetts, 


8 


New Hampshire, 


1 


Connecticut, 


, 16 


Rhode Island, 


4, 


New York, 


10 


New Jersey, 


8 


Pennsylvania, 


9 



No. of Missionaries. 
North Carolina, - 5 
South Carolina, - 4 
Georgia & Bahama, 2 

Total Missionaries, 73 
Total of Schoolmasters, 12 

85 



Amount of salaries for 85 persons in service this year, 
3727/. 10. 0. 

BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF REV. CHARLES MORTOK.* 

The reverend Charles Morton, m. a. was one of the 
ejected ministers after the restoration of Charles IL The 
place of settlement, from which he was ejected, was Blis- 
iand, in the county of Comwal. His father was Mr. Nich- 
olas Morton, who was obliged to quit tlie very same recto- 
ry for non-conformi^, in the reign of Charles I. He de- 
scended from an ancient family at Morton in Nottingham- 
siiire, the seat of Thomas Morton, secretary to King Ed- 
ward III. about 500 years since. Charles, the subject of 
this memoir, was the eldest son of Nicholas. At about the 
age of fourteen years, his grandfather sent him to Wadham 
College in Oxford, where he was very studious. While at 
the university he was zealous for the rites and ceremonies 

• Mr. MoRTOic is mentioned among the "eminent ministers in New Englaoda" 
ID tlie Xth volume of the Collections ; and this memoir was prepared for insertion 
in that volume (us a note ibid, p 167, indicated), hut it was excluded, with sevcnd 
other articles, to make room for the copious and invaluable Insbx to the ten toI- 
nmcs. 
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of the Church of England, after the example of his grand- 
fether, who was a great royalist " When the civil wars 
came on, observing that they, who were most debauched, 
generally sided with the king, against the more virtuous 
part of die nation, which generally affected the parliament 
side, and the vilest men on that side, which he thought the 
best, he thence began to apply himself seriously to the con- 
troversy between the prelatist and the puritan ; and, after 
mature deliberation, determined to fall in with the latter. 
While he was' fellow of the college, he was extremely 
valued by Dr. Wilkins, the warden, oh the account of his 
mathematical genius. He was indeed a general scholar, 
but his eminency lay in the mathematics." 

When he left the college, he was fixed in the ministry 
at Blisland, in his native county, where he lived comforta- 
bly several years. After his ejectment by the act of unifor- 
mly, he lived in a small tenement of his own in the parish 
^ St. Ives, and preached privately to a few people of a 
neighbouring village, until the fire of London. Having 
sustained great loss by that fire, he removed into the city, 
to take care of his affairs ; and was there prevailed on, py 
the entreaty of several friends, to undertake the instructing 
of youth in academical learning. This work, for which he 
" was extraorduiarily well qualified," he entered on at New- 
ington Green. ^' Many of his pupils," says Dr. Calamy, 
*• are now [1727] very useful men, both in church and 
stale. Some scores of young ministers were educated by 
lum, as well as many other good scholars. He had indeed 
a peculiar talent of winning youth to the love of virtue and 
learning, both by his pleasant conversation, and by a famil- 
iar way of nuking difficult subjects easily intelligible. Af^ 
ter about twenty years continuance in this employment, he 
was so infested with processes from the bishop's court, that 
he was forced to desist." At the same time, ^^ being under 
great fears as to the public," he, in 1685, came over to 
New England, and was chosen pastor of the church at 
Charlestown, where he died in 1698, at the age of seventy- 
two years. His epitaph, composed by Rev. Mr. Bradstreet, 
18 inserted in the Vlllth volume of our Historical Collec- 
tions. It appears by Mather's Magnalia, [Book vi. p. 2.1 
that he was a fellow of Harvard College, A. D. 1694 ; and 
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by his epitaph, that he was Vice-Pieaidciu of liiat semi- 
nary. 

Mr. Morion " was of a healthy constitution, of a sweet 
natural temper, and of a generous public spirit ; an iiidc- 
£iligablc friend, a pious, learned, ingenicjus, u:i(;fu] nun; 
beloved and valued by all that knew hini." 

Being reflected on for teaching university learning, and 
represented as thereby breaking the oath which he took 
when he was in the univer*ity, he drew up a viiidication of 
himself and his brethren from that accusation, which Dr. 
Calamy has published in his Continuation of the Account 
of Ejected Ministers. It fills 20 pages : and furnishes a 
handsome specimen of his learning and abilities. Beskle 
this manuscript, which was traniicribed by most of his pu- 
pils, he drew up, for their use, systems of the several aits 
and sciences, which he explained in hii lectures ; and uop- 
jes of which were preserved until Dr. Calamy's time. Un- 
der the reign of Charles II. he composed "Advice to Can- 
didates for the Ministry, under tiie present diM;oun»ging 
circumstances ;" which Dr. Calamy published also in lltt 
Continuation. It fills Is! pages ; and is woithy the ^ 
live perusal of candidates for the ministry in any age. 

The other publications of Mr. Morton are ; 
The Little Peacemaker, on Prov. xiii. 10. 12mo. 
Foolish Pride, the Makebate, - 8vo. 

Debts Discharge, on Rom. xiii. 8. 
The Gaming Humour Considered and Reproved, 
The Way of Good Men, for Wise Men to Walk in. 
Season Birds, on Jerem. viii. 7. 
Meditations on the History in the first H chapters of £xod. 

on the Ark, its loss and recovery ; and 

an the beginning of 1 Samuel. 

He wrote also several other treaii-A-s ; some Meditations 
by way of Essay, on 1 Thess. v. 23, which he in iiitd, 
" The Spirit ol Man [" an Inquiry into thi- Pliysic;il and 
Literal Sense of Jeremiah viii. 7, The Sfork in Ok Hcaom, 
&c. ; of Common Places, or Memorial Books; uln;utl<ie 
which he called E.la&W, a Discourse of die Improve- 
ment of the Counly of Cornwal, the sevtmh diaptw of 
whicli treats of sea sand as very useful for mauuriDg lain^ 
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both fisr com and grass, and is printed in the Philosophical 
Transactions of April, 1675. He wrote also Some Con- 
^derations of the New River; and a Letter to a Friend, 
to prove there is no such absolute need of money as men 
generally think. He wrote also several other short treatis- 
es, and was always brief and compendious, being a declar- 
ed enemy to large volumes, as he si^ified by that adage, 
which he often repeated : Miyi^ b^a«m fuyk ju«)», A great 
heok is a great euiL 



An ACCOUNT OF REV. CHARLES MORTON. 

JBxtracted from a Diary written by Samuel Penhallcfw^ qf 
Partsmnuth^ in the year 1719. Communicated by John 
J^enhaUaWj Esq. qf Portsmouth^ to Hon. Oliver JVendeU^ 
Esq. 

A. D. 1683, I went to the ingenious Mr. Morton, at 
Newington Green, near London ; but the continued en- 
nuty of the bishops against all such schools of learning, 
ttose to such a degree as, in a little time, to break up that 
1n« and flourishing seminary, which %vas so discouraging 
Id' Mr. Morton, that he embarked for New England, where 
lie was invited and courted, and the rather to take upon him 
die presidentship of the college, being a gendeman of uni- 
tersal learning. He had an entire love for those of his 
ooontry, and especially such as were his pupils. He de- 
-ttitd me, with some others, to accompany him, with an as- 
surance of his favour ; which ihvitation I, with the consent 
of my parents, readily embraced ; and the rather for that 
Ae Siociety in London to gospelize the Indians, assured 
Bie twenty pounds a year, for three years, to study the In- 
dui tongue, and after tliat sixty pounds yearly during life, 
if 'm case I followed the ministry, and preached to them at 
tfanes. But no sooner did we arrive at New England, which 
WBi in July, 1686, but I found a vast alteration in the state 
of affidrs, the charter being gone, Mr. Dudley at the head 
of government, and* Sir £dmund Andros soon after expect- 

A A 
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ed, in the Rose, ship of war, with a very arbitrary comi 
sion from king James. Whereupon Mr. Morton, inst 
of living at Ae college, accepted of a call from Charlest( 
church, where he exercised in the ministry until de 
which was in the year 1696. Two young gentlemen, i 
came over in company, went daily unto his house, when 
read philosophical lectures, but the convulsion of afl 
were such as occasioned every man's thoughts to be 
watch. The &me of Mr. Morton, for educating yoi 
men, rose so high, that several from Uie college began 
come from thence, which caused such an uneasiness in 
corporation, that he was forced to decline teaching any 
then 



NOTICES OF THE TOWN OF SHREWSBURY, IN 1 
COUNTY OF WORCESTER. COMMUNICATED BY B 
J. SUMNER. 

The town of Shrewsbury was incorporated Decen 
19, 1727. 

The second parish was formed Dec. 17, 1742; inccM 
rated into a town by the name of boylston, March 1,17 

What is now Shrewsbury, contained in 1790, accord 
to the census then taken, 963 inhabitants ; they did 
amount to 1 100, in the year 1800. From the 23d of Ji 
1792, to June 23, 1804, there were 900 baptized ; am 
far as I could ascertain the number of births, they were 
third more than the baptisms, almost 34 in a year upoi: 
average ; the deaths in that time were 49 1 , or not fiur fi 
that, between 12 and 13 in a year. The marriages in i 
time, upon my record, are 335, which I suppose to 
nearly the whole number. In the year 1 790, there 
about one to fifty, that had arrived to 80 years, and ne 
that proportion, at the present time. In October, 1] 
died Mrs. Mary Jones, who was a native of Wobum, in 
105th year of her age, and who retained her facuhies wi 
a few days of her death. In March, 1768, died John Ke; 
Esq. aged 94. He left an aged widow ; with whoni 
liad lived in the married stale more than 72 years. 

Augiisi 20, 1803. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF REV. JOHN LOTHROPP. 

BY KZY. JOHN LATHROP, D. D. 

Rev. Abiel Holmes^ D. D. 

Dear Sir, 

' At your request I have endeavoured to collect the 
scattered accounts which are to be found of the Rev. John 
hotkropp^ who in the year of our Lord 1634 left his native 
country, in which he had been cruelly persecuted, and with 
a few associates, first planted a christian church in Scituate ; 
and about five years after, planted the first christian church 
ID Bamxtable. 

In the following biographical memoir I shall write the 

: Mune, when speaking of Mr. Lothropp^ as I find he wrote 
k; but when I shall have occasion to quote the writers of 

^ history, either European or American, I shall write the 
Mme as I find they wrote it. 

. How the name ought to be written at the present time 
laty be a question. None of the posterity of the first of 

' Ac name who came to America, now write the name, as he 
%rate it. In the old colony, where many of the descendants 

" tf Mr. Lothropp are found, the name is now written jLo- 
tfrv^, leaving out the last)^, which was used by their an- 



' ^ The Oxford historian [A. fToocT] who published his 
*iiiheme et Pasti Oxonienses in 1691, wrote the name XafA- 
E^h^t so did Mr. Calamy, Mr. Neal^ and Mr. Crosby^ Our 
"^Bovcmor Wtnthrop^ in his Journal, and Rev. Mr. Prince^ 
' Ib his chronological history, both wrote the name Lathrop. 
-It is no doubt a Saxon nime, compounded of Zo f Saxon J 
' Aoi", *«, behold; and Throp^ Thorpe or Thorpe^ the Sax- 
^M word for a village. Lo in English is the same as 
PjLrt in the Saxon. It is certainly correct to retain both 
Ikjj^rts of the compound word, in the ancient language ; as 
lit Saxon name therefore, the correct way of writing it will 
%c^ Lathorp^ Lathrope^ or Lathrop. It is not at ul won- 
derful that the name has been written in various ways. 
The orthography of English names, it is well known, dif- 
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fers at the present time, very much from the orthography 
170 or 1 80 years ago,* 

I will add, as some farther reason for %vriting the name 
Lathropj the Ensigns Armorial zit made out for that name, 
in the best books of heraldry, 

I have not been able to find where Mr. Lothroppy the 
subject of this memoir was bom, or at what school he was 
educated ; but as he is mentioned by A. Wood^ who profess- 
ed to record the names of those ^* who have been admitted 
to one or two academical degree or degrees, in the ancieiit 
and most famous university of Oxfordy'^ no doubt that 
was the place of Mr. Lothropp^s publick education. 

In performing the work which I have undertaken, the 
following arrangement will be the most natural.— In the 

First place, collect what I can find to my purpose, in the 
writers of the English history, particularly those who have 
recorded the persecutions and sufferings of such mintsters 
di religion as were ejected or silenced for not subscribingt 
certain articles, which their consciences would not suffop 
them to subscribe ; or, not going into certain practioci^ 
which they considered either as immoral, or inconsisient 
with the doctrines and dicipline of the church of Christ«-«« 
And, 

Secondly, collect what I can find to my purpose in the 
history of our own countr}\ 

The first English writer whom I shall quote on this oc- 
casion, is A. TVood^ who published his Athena et Fasti Oxo- 
nienses in 1691. He mentions Mr. John hathorp in c<xi« 
nexion with Mr. Henry Jacobs and Mr. Henry Jessie. 

He says ^^ Henry Jacob was a Kentish man bom, entered 
a commoner in Sdnit Maries Hall, 1579, aged 16 ; took the 
degree in arts and holy orders, and became beneficed in his 
own country. He was a person most excellently well read 
in theological authors, but withal was a most zealous puri- 
tan ; or, as his son Henry used to say, the first Independ" 
ent in England.^'* 

In another place, this historian adds, '^ Henry Jacobs ed- 

writtes 

•enger ; Oatea, now Oti9 g Perkynt^ now Perkiru i Jiaifnoldt, now Bqfnolda ; 
Shirboume, now Sherburne .* JVhjfte, now ffTiiie* 
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ited in the low countries, under Thomas Erpeniusj the 
dous critick, was actually created Bachelour of Arts by 
toe of die letters of the chauncellour of this universit}% 
itten in his behalf. He was soon after elected probation- 
fellow of Merton College^ and is hereafter most deserv- 
tjr to be inserted among the writers in the 2d voL of this 
Iff* 

The same historian says, ^^ Henry Jessie, in 1618, be- 
tnc pensioner of St. John's College ; whence, after he 
d taken one degree in arts, he was invited to live in the 
Hse of Brampton Gourdon of As^ington in Suffolk, Gent. 
which house he studied physick as well as divinity. 
ler he had commenced M. A. which was in 1626, he 
ached privately in the neighbourhood, and distributed 
ictical books among the brethren. Afterwards he re- 
ared tso several places, but was not permitted to tany 
Kg^. in any, because he was zealously averse to conibrmi- 
Li. At length in 1645 he repaired to London, where he 
ned himself to the congregation of which Mr, Henry 
P0& and Mr. John Lathorp had been pastors."! 
Mr. Daniel JVeaiy in his nistor}- of the puritans^ or prot- 
Kit tion^conformists, gives a particular account of the 
he and the manner in which the first Independent or Con- 
q^Btional church was established in England ; and he in- 
m9 us that Mr. John Lathorp was the second minister 
chat church, after he liad left the parish in Kent^ where 
.was first settled. 

^* Among the puritans who fled from the persecution of 
hop Bancrqfi^ was Mr. Henry Jacob. This divine hav* 
p Gonfinred with Mr. Bobinstm^ pastor of an English 
oveh in I^eyden^ embraced his peculiar sentiments of 
arch discipline, since known by the name of indepen* 
ncj. In the year 1610 Mr. Jacob published at Leyden, 
mall treatise entitled, The diuine beginning and inttitu^ 
n ^ Chrisfs true, visibie, and material church. Some 
le after he returned to England, and havhig imparted 
( design of setting up a separate cotigregation, like those 
Holland, to the most learned puritans of those times, x% 

AtheoB et Faati Oson. Vol. 1. p. 8H» and 864. 
FmU Ouik p. 857. 
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was not condemned as unlawful, considering that there wa 
no prospect of a national reformation. Mr. JaaA havin 
summoned several of his friends together, and obtained thei 
consent to unite in church fellowship for enjoying the oi 
dinances of Christ in the purest manner, they laid the foun 
dation of the first Independent or Congregational church i 
England, after the following manner : Having observed i 
day of solemn fasting and prayer for a blessing upon thei 
undertaking, towards die close of the solemnity, each c 
them made open confession of their faith in our Lord Jesu 
Christ ; and then standing together they joined hands, am 
solemnly covenanted with each other in the presence of AI 
mij4;hty God, to walk together in all God's ways and ordi 
nances, according as he had already revealed, or should Jiir 
ther make them kmrwn to them. 

" Mr. Jacob was then chosen pastor by the suffrage of A 
brotherhood, and others were appointed to the office of dea 
cons, with fasting and prayer, and imposition of hands. Ml 
Jacob continued with his people about eight years ; but il 
the year 1624 being desirous to enlarge his usefulness, fan 
went, with their consent, to Virginia, where he soon after dUcd 

" Thus according to the testimony of the Oxford histo* 
rian, and some others, Mr. Henry Jacob was the first ind& 
pendent minister in England, and this the first independem 
church. Upon the departure of Mn Jacob his church choa 
Mr. Lathorp their paston"* 

The account here given of the manner in which tb 
first Congregational church was formed, and the first minis 
ter of that denomination in England was ordained, is inter 
esting : it appears that the church exercised the right bod 
of electing and ordaining ; this must have been the case, a 
there was no church of the same denomination in the king 
dom to assist them. This rights which was exercised 1^ 
the first Congregational church in England, is claimed^ if no 
exercised, by the churches of the same denomination ii 
America. 

As it is well known the Oxford historian \A. Wood'\ was 
no friend to dissenters from the established church, whal 
he says in favour of the learning and piety of the founders 
of the Congregational denomination may be taken in its tul 

• Xturs history of the Purituni, Vol. 1. p. -477, 2d edit. London, irsH 
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atrength. The character which he has given of Mr. Jacob is 
jpo excellent one ; and the only fault which he mentions, is, 
iftat Mr. Jacob was a most violent puritan. Mr. Jacob was 
die first minister of the first Congregational church in Eng- 
knd ; Mr* Lathorp the second minister, and Mr. Jessie tlie 
liiiid. 

< Mr. Am/, having ^ven an account of the establishment 
jiof the first independent church and congregation in £ng- 
Imd, resumed the account he promised to give of Mr. 
Laihorp. 

li " l1ie dicipline of the church being relaxed, the Brown- 
iris or Independents^ who had assembled in private, and 
rfufied from house to house, for twenty or thirty years, rc- 
SMinied their courage and shewed themselves in publick. 
•• We have given an account of their original from Mr. 
fotinsan and Mr. Jacobs in the year 1616, the last of whom 
MS succeeded by Mr. John Lathorp^ formerly a clergyman 
b fTent^ but having renounced his orders, he became pas- 
j^ of this little society. In his time the congregation was 
psoovered by Tomlinson the bishop's pursuevant, April 
B9| 1632, at the house of Mr. Humphrey Barnet^ a brewer's 
dffk in Black Fryarsy where forly-two of them were ap- 
ppehended, and onh' eighteen escaped : of those that were 
llikeny some were confined in the Clinks others in New Fris- 
m and the Gate-House. where thcv continued about two 
^ears, and were then released upon bail, except Mr. La- 
ihorpf for whom no favour could be obtained ; he therefore 
petitioned the king" (Charles I. ; Archbishop Laud, hav- 
Wfg refused every favour) " for liberty to dci>art the king- 
dom ; which being granted, he went in 1634 to New £ng- 
pnd, with about thirty of his followers. Mr. Lathorp was 
a man of learning, and of a meek and quiet spirit ; but met 
|nth some uneasiness, upon occasion of one of his people 
purryiiiG; his child to be re-baptized by the parish minister ; 
pome of the congregation insisting that it should be baptiz- 
ed, because the other administration was not valid ; but 
when the question was put, it was carried in the negative, 
ipd resolved by the majority, not to niake any declaration 
il present, whetiher or not, parish churches were true church- 
es. Upon this some of the more rigid, and others who 
irere dissatisGed about the lawfulness of injiint baptism^ dc- 
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sired their dismisbion, which was granted them : thesi 
up by themselves, and chobC Mr. Jesse their minister, ' 
laid the foundation of the first Baptist congregation tt 
have met with in England. But the rest renewed t 
covenant to walk together in the ways of God, so far a 
had made them known, or should make them knawt 
them^ and to forsake all false ways. And so steady \ 
they to their vows, that hardly an instance can be prodi 
of one that deserted to the church by the severest prosi 
tions. 

" Upon Mr. Lathorp's retiring to New England, 
congregation chose for their pastor the famous Mr. Ga 
author of the marginal references in the Bible."* 

Mr. Crosby^ in his history of the English Baptists, ta 
particular notice of the separation which took place in ] 
Lathorp^s society, and the establishment of the first E 
tist church, mentioned by Mr. Neal. He says, " Mr. « 
sey^ a man of respectability and learning, was settled | 
tor of the church in London, which had been under 
c^U^ of Mr. Lathorp. In 1645 he (Mr. Jesse}) becaoD 
Baptist, and was rebaptized by Mr. Knollys : he held H 
ever to mixed communion all his life time.'* 

It is pleasant to find, the first Baptists in England, i 
the very church from which they separated, preserved tl 
christian fellowship, and kept up ccmmunion with e 
other, notwithstanding their different opinions, with resp 
to the subject and the mode of baptism. It is gready to 
lamented that a like catholick spirit has not been cherisl 
in this i^art of the world. Surely no one particular mode of 
ministering, or of receiving this ordinance, can be necess 
to the salvation of the children of men. Why then do i 
brethren of the Baptist denomination give so much cor 
quence to their particular mode ? Why do they exclude 
from their .communion, even occasional communion, he 
ever pious and exemplary in their life and conversati 
who have not received baptism by immersion ?t 

** Ncal'a Hist Puritans, Vol 1. p. 663. 

t Mr. Je%9cy had orer his study door the rollowing lines, which show how v 
tious it is to a man fond of his books to be interrupted by idlert. 
** Araiee, quisquis huo ades, 
Aat agcto paucis ; aut abi ; 
Aut me labortotcm adjuTa." Crotbj/'t JBti, jBaptUtt, V^i. 1. ^. 9 
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Dr. Calamyj in bis continuation of the account of minis- 
ters who were ejected or silenced, mentions several of the 
fiicts related by jVeal and Cro^Ay, particularly those which 
relate to the settlement of Mr. Jbathorp^ pastor of the in- 
dependent church in London, after Mr. Jacob removed to 
Virpfinia. 

Hiving related as much perhaps as mayobe necessary 
fro:u those English writers, who have taken notice of Mr. 
Ltithorp among the many who suffered under prelatical op- 
pression, in those unhappy times when the rights of con- 
science %vere little understood, I will go on to collect from 
the early history of our country, what our own writers will 
fitmish for this memoir. 

In Governor Winthrop's journal, which was written by 
Inmself, we have the following account : 

** The Oriffinj and another ship now arriving with about 
200 passengers, (Mr. Lathrop and Mr. Simsj two godly 
mimstcrs coming in the same ship.")^ 

He adds in the next page, '* Mr. Lathrop had been pastor 
tf a private congregation in London, and for the same, 
kept long time in prison, (upon refusal of the oath ex qf- 
fiewj bemg in Bosfon upon a sacrament day, after the ser- 
mon, desired leave of the congregation to be present at 
Ihe administration, but said that he durst not desire to par- 
ttkit in it, because he was not then in order, being dismiss- 
ed from his former congregation." 

Rev. Mr. Prince^ in his chronolo^cal history of New* 
England, page 145, says, *' this year, 1624, Mr. Henry 
Meob^ who had set up an independent church in England in 
1616, with the consent of his church, goes to vir^nia, 
where soon after he dies ; but upon his departure his con- 
^gation chose Mr. Lathrop their pastor." In the pre- 
Mr. Prince names the manuscripts which he us^ in 
^ iling his history, and among them, *^ An original re- 
gister, wrote by the Kev. John Lathrop^ recording the first 
aSdrs both of Scituate and Barnstable, of which towns he 
was successively the first minister." 

In New England's Memorial, Mr. Secretary Morton has 
left an account of the subject of this memoir, which must 
not be omitted. Under the date of 1653, *' This year," says 
lie, ** Mr. John Laythrop did put off* this earthly tabernacle. 

Be 

* Jmiroii1p.71. ITartford, 1790. 
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He was sometime preacher of God^s word at Egerton in 
Kent, from whence he went to London and was chosen pas- 
tor of a church of Christ there. He was greatly troubled 
and imprisoned for witnessing against the errors of the 
times. During the time of his imprisonment his mfe fell 
sick, of which sickness she died. He procured liberty of 
the bflhop t^visit his wife (once) before her death, and 
commended ner to God in prayer, who soon after gave up 
the ghost." Mr. Morton/says the chidren, after t& death 
of their mother, repaired to the bbhop at Lambeth, and 
made known to him their great distress, and he showed 
them compassion, and consented that their father should be 
released from prison. (Neal says Mr. Lathorp petitioned 
the king, and tne king gave him his liberty.) '* Soon after 
he came over into New England, and settled for some time 
in the town of Sdtuate^ ^apA was chosen pastor of their 
churqh : afterwards the saip church dividing, a part where- 
of n^moved to Barnstable, he removed with them and re- 
mained until his death. He was a man of an humble and 
broken heart and spirit. Lively in dispensation of the word 
of God, studious of peace, furnished with godly contopt- 
ment, willing to spend and be silent for the cause and church 
of Christ. He fell on sleep in the Lord, November 8,1653." 

Mr. John Higginson and Mr. Thomas Thacher in their 
recommendatory preface to New England's Memorial, dat- 
ed March 26, 1669, say, " The author is an approved godly 
man, and one of the first planters of Plymouth. The work 
itself is compiled with modesty of spirit, simplicity of style, 
and truth of matter, containing the annals of New England 
for the space of 47 years, with special reference to Plym- 
outh colony, which is the first, and where the author had his 
constant abode." 

Mr. Secretary Morton was a nephew of the second gov- 
ernor of the old colony, fVUliam Bradfordy from whose man- 
uscripts, together with certain diurnals of the first governor 
Winslow, he says he collected the greatest part of the mate- 
rials for hiSy which is the first history of New England. The 
book is dedicated to governor Prince^ who succeeded gfov- 
ernor Winslowin 1634. 

Mr. Morton wrote the name of the subject of this me- 
moir Laythropy which is a little difierent from the way in 
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which any others have written it, but nearly as it has been 
generally pronounced in the colony of Plymouth, until of 
late. 

Two letters signed by John Lothropp, and directed to 
governor Prince, have been found, a few years since, among 
papers long neglected as useless, but which deserve a place 
m our Historical Collections. The letters now refeStd to, 
I consider the most valuable part of this memoir. They 
now follow. The first is dated. 

Situate^ February 18, 1638, 

" To the right worthy and much-reverencedy Mr. Prince^ 
gcfoemor— Grace mercy and peace be forever multiplied. 

Su V D R Y circumstances of importance concurring towards 
the present state of myself and the i>eople in covenant with 
me, presse' me yett againe to sett pen to paper, to the end 
that the busyness in hand might with greater expedition be 
pressed forward, if it may be : not willing to leave any law* 
nil means unattempted, that we are able to judge, to be the 
means of God, that soe we might have the more comfort to 
rest in the issue that God himselfe shall give in the use of 
his own means. Yett I would be loth to be too much pres- 
sing herein, least die more haste on our part should occa- 
sion the less speed, or, overspurring, when by reason of 
abundance of freeness, there needs none at all, I should 
disharten, and soe procure soipe unwillingness. But con- 
sidering your godly wisdome in discerning our condition, 
^and presuminjg^ of your love unfeigned to us- ward, which 
camiot but effect a readiness on your part, in passing by 
and covering of our infirmitye, 1 am much emboldened, 
with all due reverence and respect, both to your place and 
person, to re-salute you. 

I'he truth is, many greviances attend mee, from the 
which I would bee freed, or att least have them mittigated, 
if the Lord see it good. Yett would I raither with patience 
leave them, than to greivc or sadd any heart, whose heart 
ought not to be greived by me^ much lesse yours ; whom 
I honour and re^rd with my soule, as I do that worthy in- 
strument of God*s honour, together with yourselfe, Mr. 
Bradford, because I am confident you msikc the advancclng 
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of God's lionour your chiefest honour. And the raither 
I would not bee any meanes to greive you, inasmuch as I 
conceive you want not meanes otherwibe of grief enough. 
But that I be not too tedious, and consequently too greiv- 
ous. The principal occasion of my present writing is this : 
Your worthy selfe, together with the rest joyned and assist- 
ing in (ovemment with you, much reverenced and esteem- 
ed of us, having gratiously and freely, uppon our earnest 
and humble suites, granted and conferred a place for the 
transplanting of us, to the end God might have the more 
glorye and wee more comfort : both which wee have solidd 
grounds to induce us to believe, will be efiectcd : For the 
which free and most loveing grant, we both are, and ever 
remaine to bee, by the grace of the highest, abundantly 
thankeful. Now here lyes the stone that some of the breath- 
ren here stumbel att ; which happely is but immaginarye, 
and not reall, and then there will oe no need of rcmoveall. 
And that is this, some of them have certaine jelousies and 
fears, that there is some privie undermineing and secrett 
plotting by some there, with some here, to hinder the sea* 
sonable successe of the work in hand, to witt of our remove- 
all, by procuring a procrastination, in some kinde of pro- 
ject, to have the tyme deferred, that the conveniencye of 
the tyme of remoeving beeing wore out before we can have 
free and cleare passage to remove, that soc wee might not 
remove att all. But what some one particular happely with 
you, with some amongst us here, may attempt in this kinde 
for private and personal ends, I neither know, nor care, 
nor fear, forasmuch as I am fully perswaded that your en- 
deared selfe, and Mr. Bradford, with the rest in general, to 
whom power in this behalfe belongeth, are sincerelye and 
firmelye for us, to expeditt and compleate the busyness as 
soon as may be, so that our travells and paines, our costs 
and charge, shall not be lost and in vaine herein, nor our 
hopes frustrated. Now the trueth is, I have been the more 
willing to endite and present these fecw lines, partly to wipe 
away any rumour that might bee any wayes raised upp of 
distrustfuUness on our partes, especially, to clear my owne 
innocencye of having any suspition herein ; as alsoe to 
signifye since the place hath been granted and confirm- 
ed unto us ; some of the breathren have sold their houses 
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ind ktids here, and have put themselves out of all. And 
others have put out their improved grounds to the half in- 
siease thereof, upon their undoubted expectation forthwith 
IS it were to begin to build and plant in the new plantation. 
Wherein if they should be disappointed, it would be k 
micans to cast diem into some great extremitye. WJ^re- 
fore Ictt me iiitreate and beseech you in the bowells of the 
Loixl, without any offence, both in this respect, as also for 
other reasons of greater importance, which I will forbear to 
flpecifye : To do this further great curtesye for us, to make 
composition with the Indians for the place, and priviledges 
thereof in our behalfe, with that speed you cann : and wee 
will fixsely g^ve satisfsiction to them, and strive to bee the 
Bore enlarged in thankefulnesse to you. I verily thinke wee 
dall never have any rest in our spiritts, to rest or stay 
here ; and I suppose you thinke little ^ ^ otherwise^ 
and am therefore the more confident that you will not neg- 
lect any opportunitye, that might make for our expedition 
httcin. I and some of the breathren have intreated our 
bniCfaer John Coake, who is with you, and of you, a mem- 
ber of your congregation, to bee the best furtherance in 
nch occasions, as either doe or may conceme us, as possi* 
bly bee may <x* cann, who hath alsoe promised unto us his 
best service herein. Thus wishing and praying for your 
ireatest prosperitye every wayes, i humbly take my leave. 
Remaining to be at your command and service in the 

'^"^ JOHN LOTHROPP. 

FrrNn ScUuate^ Feb. 18, 1638. [Superscribed thus] 

To the right worthy and much-honored Governor Prince^ 

att his house in Flimouth.^* 
Owe these I pray. 

SECOND LETTER. 

^ T0 the right worthy and much-honoured Mr. Prince j our 
endmroured gavemour at Plimouth^ — Grace^ mercy and 
ptace^ be muaiplyed 

Mj dsor and pretloai, 

EsTBftif BO with the hi^est esteeme and respect, above 
etayoilKr particular in thnetenilQryea; being now in the 
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roome of God, and by li'im (hat is ilie God of gods, depi 
cd as a god on earth unto us, in resjiect of princely fur 
tion and calling. Unto whom wee ingeniously confesae 
condigne and humble service from us to bee most di 
And if we knoive our hearts, you have our hearts, and o 
best wislies for you. As Peter said in another case, d 
wee in this particular say. It is good for us to be hccn 
(wee mean under this sepier and goverment) under whi 
wee can bee best content to live and dye. And if it h 
possible ive would have nothing for to sepcratc us frt 
you, unlcsse it I)e death. Our souls (I speak in regard 
many of us) arc firmcly lincked unto your worthy selfe, 3i 
unto many, the Lord's vvorthyes with you. Wee shall e\ 
account your advnncment ours. And i hope throu 
grace, both by pra}cr and practice, wee shall endcavour 
our best abilitye, to advance both the throne of civill dig 
tye, and the kingly throne of Christ, in the severall adnt 
istrations thereof in the midst of you. Hereunto (the tn 
is) we can have no primer obliga\ion, Uian the straite a 
strongetycsofthegospell. If we hadd noe more, thisww 
alwayes bee enough to bindc us close in discharge of 
willing and faithfull ductye both unto you and likewise i 
to all the Lord's anointed ones with you. But seeing 01 
and above, out of your graiious dispositions (through 1 
grace and mercy of the Highest) you are pleased to 9 
your facts of favour more towards us, (though a poors 
conteniptable i«oplc) than towards any other particular p* 
pie whatsoever, that is a people distinct from yourselr 
As wee have had good and cicare experience hereof befo 
and that from tyme to Lyme ; soe wee now againe in I 
renewed commiseration toward us, as most afiection 
nurseing fathers, being exceeding willing and rea^yc 
gratifye us, even to our best content, in the pointc of 1 
moveall : Wee being incapacitated thereunto, and thai 
divers weighty considerations, some, if not all of whi( 
are well known bothe to yourselfe, and to others with yt 
Now your love being to us transcendent, passing the k 
you have shewed to any without you, wee can soc mu 
the more, as indebted unto our good God in praises, s 
unto yourselves in services. We will ever sett downe 
humble thankfulhiess in the perpetual memory of youc c 
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needing kindnesses Now we stand sted&st in our resolu- 
to remove our tents and pitch elsewhere, if wee cann 
Jehovah going before us. And in very deed, in our 
mioveing, wee would have our principal ende, God's own 
H^otye, our Sion*s better peace and prosperitye, and the 
meet and happie regiment of the Pnnce of our salvation 
more joindy imbraced, and more fully exalted. And if 
cxternall comfortable conveniencies as an overplus, shall 
bee cast in, according to the free promise of the Lord, wee 
Iraat then^ as wee shall receive more compleate comfort 
fiom lum, soe he shall receive more compleate honour by 
18 : Sar which purpose wee humbly crave, as the fervencye 
tf your devotions, soe the constancye of your wonted 
fhnsdan endeavours. And being fully perswaded of your 
beat assistance herein, as well in the one as in the other, 
wee will labour to wait at the throne of grace, expecting 
AbI issue that the Lord shall deeme best. 

In the intenm, with abundante of humble and unfeigned 
Ikuikes on every hand on our parts remembered, wee take 
bur leave, remaining, obliged forever unto you, in all duety 
tod service. 

JOHN LOTHROPP. 

from ScUuate^ the 28 of this 7th month, [^September} 1638. 

V. B. Three names are subscribed beneath the name of 
Mr. Lothropp, which are not perfectly legible : the first 

appears to be Anthony AntdbaU: the second, Cobb ; 

wc third, Robinson ; to which are added the words, 

^ In the belulf of the church." [Superscribed thus :] 

To the right worthy and much^reverenced Mr. Prince^ 

Governour att PUmothJ*^ 

I have seen a copy of the last will and testament of Mr. 
John Lothropp, taken from the records of the Old Colony 
of Plymouth ; but as there is nothing in it out of the com- 
aon iocm which would be interesting to any not particularly 
connected with the &mily , 1 have not transcribed it. There 
is also an inventory of his goods, taken by 

ThOKAS DiMMACK£, I JOHX CoOPBR, 

HxNAY Cobb, | Thomas Hincklev. 
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Thomas Hinckley was afterwards GovcmcH' of the colony. 
The amount of goods appraised was 72/. 16 5. His red 
estate, consisting of two houses and several lots of land in 
Barnstable, he left to his wife and his eldest son. The will 
had no signature nor seal. 

I had an opportunity, a few months since, to examine the 
records of the church of which Mr. Lothropp was the first 
pastor, but could find nothing in his hand writing : The 
following is the only minute on the book relating to bis 
settlement, viz. " Persons baptized by Mr. Lothrop since 
October 1 1th, 1639. After his removal from Scituate, tak- 
en out of a book in the possession of the Widow Fuller, 
written by his own hand." This minute ^vas made in the 
first church book of records, by Rev. Thomas WaUey^ who 
succeeded Mr. Lothropp^ and was ordained A. D. 1663, 
about ten years alter Mr. Lothropp*^ death. As Mr. Xo- 
thropp was settled at Scituate soon afler he came to Amer- 
ica, which was September, 1634, and removed to Barnsta- 
ble in October, 1639. He was pastor of the church where 
he first settled, about five years. He died Nov. 8, 1653; 
having been about fourteen years pastor of the church in 
Barnstable. 

Rev. Thomas WaUcy was ordained 1663— died in 1678 ; 
eight years after Rev. John Russelly who had been settled 
before in Hadley, was ordained pastor of the church in Barn- 
stable. Jonathan Russell succeeded his father, and was 
ordained October 29, 1712. Rev. Oaks ShaWj succeeded 
Mr. Jonathan Russell^ and was ordained October, 1760. 

From a record of the family of Mr. Lothropp, presenrecl 
by one of his grand-daughters, and now to be seen at the 
town of Dennis^ in the county of Barnstable, I have receiv- 
ed the following extract—" My honoured grandfather, 
Mr. John Lothrop, who was the pastor of the church in 
Barnstable, deceased in the year 1653, who brought from 
England with him four sons, viz. Thomas^ who settled in 
Barnstable ; Samuel^ at Norwich ; Joseph^ at Barnstable, 
and Benjaminy at Charlestown. And after he came to 
New England, Barnabas and John, both settled in Barnsta- 
ble." 

N. B. The two last sons were by a second wife. The 
first wife died while he was a prisoner in England. 



Id the last will there b mention of two daughters, Jane 
0id Barbarah : to whom he says he had tdready given par^ 
iMfiXy from which we may conclude they were married ; but 
vhether they were bom in England or America, I know not. 

From Tnomasj the eldest son, those cf the name of Lo» 
Airop, in Plymouth, and that vicinity, trace their descent* 

From Sdmueij the second son, who settled at Norwich, 
in Connecticut, the numerous families of the name in that 
state, in New York and Vermont, trace their descenti 
The £imilies> in the county of Barnstable, descended from 
loseph, Barnabas^ and John. The families of the name 
who have lived in Essex county, I suppose descended fromi 
Benjamin, who early settled in Charlestown. 

In the Old Colony of Plymouth the name has been gen«- 
erally, and is now written Xothrop. In the records of the 
church, I observed the first Mr. Russell wrote the name 
XiOthrop, as it was generally pronounced in that place. But 
his son and successor, and also Mr. Shaw, wrote the name 
Lotkrop. The descendants of Samuel^ who setded in 
Connecticut, have, many years past, wrote the name Xo- 
IJIrM. And as Europeans^ and almost all the hist(Nians of 
both countries, who have occasion to write the name, 
write it Lathropy"*^ or with the o before the r Lathorp^ and 
ihe family arms are made out for the name Lathrop^ we 
diink we have pretty good authority to retain the Saxon La^ 
ndier than use the English Lo. But as the difierence is 
xtAj about one letter, it would be a pleasant thing, if we 
who came from one root could all agree to write the name 
with the same letters. 

Thus, sir, have I given the best account I have been able 
lo collect of our great great grandfather ; mine by my fii- 
dber's side, and yours by your mother's. 

We have the satisfaction to find, by all who have men« 
teied him in their hbtorical works, that he was a man of 
iMTiiing, (the learning of that day) a man of piety, of meek- 
I and of a peaceful disposition : faithful and constant, 
warm in the discharge of ministerial duties. 



* b tlM great librmrr in PhibdelphU there it • book, the tHIe of whieh Si, 
*A« ttHChetttiek eloeiilation of the hittotr of Cttn*9 Simeiuitf and Brandt, and 0| 

tiVfnistioiiU n«Diiiarkiath«jMri779. Tnttllttcd ftvfli tb« ttirnMi hi H 
JMir9p€,'* l^oadon, 1789. 
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* ; We arc amazed, when we contemplate the wonderful 
providence of. God, which brought our Others into this 

Suarter of the world, to turn this wilderness into fruitful 
elds, and plant churches where the true God was not 
known, and the name of the Saviour had never been heard. 
Reflections of the most interesting nature rise in our minds 
when we are attending to the circumstances of those excel- 
lent men, who brought the light of the gospel and science 
to the country in which we live. 

With great esteem, I am, sir, 

Your most obedient servant and brother, 

JOHN LATHROP. 
Rev. Dr. Holmes. 



TOPOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF NEEDHAM. 

This town b situated in the county of Norfolk, about 
thirteen miles northwesterly from Boston, and six miles 
westerly and nordiwesterly from Dedham. . Its length from 
east to northwest is about seven miles and an half^ and its 
breadth from north to south is about four miles and three 
quarters. 

The town is a peninsula, as more than two thirds of it 
are surrounded b} Charles river, which separates it south- 
erly and southwesterly from Dover ; easterly and south- 
Cdsterly from Dedham ; and north and northerly from New- 
ton. Northwesterly it is bounded on Weston, and wes- 
terly on Natick. 

There are nine bridges over this river, in its separately 
course between Needham and the three towns first men- 
tioned. In that course of the river, which separates this 
town from Newton, there are two falls, called the upper and 
the lower falls, which form a number of valuable mill seats. 
At the upper fulls is the largest cataract in the whole of 
Charles river from its source to its mouth. The water ! 
here falls suddenlv twenty feet upon a bed of rocks. The ^. 
dashing and foaming scene, which is here viewed, is very ? 
impressive to the mind. While curiosity is gratified^ some ) 
emotions of a^ce are naturally excited. 
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At these fells, on Newton side, are one grist mill, a 
number of snuff mills, two mills for cutting and heading 
nails, one trip hammer, one slitting mill, and one saw milL 
About two miles below are the lower falls. Here the wa- 
ter fells more gradually, and the mill seats are more nume- 
rous. On Needham side are three paper mills, two grist 
mills, one saw mill, and a clothier's works. On Newton 
aide are five paper mills, one sawmill, one fulling mill, and 
one wire mill. 

At the southerly part of the town, where the river sep- 
arates Needham from Dover, there is, on Needham side, 
one paper mill, and on Dover side, are one slitting mill, 
one grist mill, and one saw mill. And in the easterly part 
of the town, where the river divides Needham from Ded- 
ham is another valuable mill seat, but which has never been 
improved. 

There are large bodies of meadow on the banks of this 
river, in its course of boundary before mentioned. Broad 
aneidow, so called, lying partly in Needham, and pardy in 
Dedham and Newton, is said to be one of tiie largest in the 
eommonwealth. 

This town is exceedingly well watered. Besides Charles 
river, whose circumfluent course has been described, there 
b a large number of lasting springs and brooks in different 
parts of the town, much to the convenience of the inhabi- 
tants. On these qvulets and streams, flowing in various 
directions, are large quantities of intervale ' and meadow 
lands. Rosemary brook, so called, is remarkable for ex- 
tent of meadow on its banks. Two saw mills have been 
erected upon this brook ; the one near the source ; the oth- 
other about a mile below, which has lately been taken down. 
The first mentioned, still remains. In die westerly part of 
the town, is another stream, upon which a grist mill and 
a saw mill are erected. In this part of the town are also 
two ponds, called BulkmPs and BroatPs pond. JBuUanPs 
pond is the most extensive, and covers about 140 acres of 
land. This pond abounds with valuable fish of different 
kinds. About half a mile from this, b Broad* s pond, which 
is of smaller dimen»on, spreadmg over about 16 acres. 

The &ce of the town is in a degree hilly and uneven, 
and in some parts is rocky. Beddes many smaller hills, there 
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arc four of considerable eminence, viz. iJrrr/".T bill, HI ihc 
easterly iiart of the town ; -\br/A hill, ncarihe centre ; jffirf- 
la^d's hill, in the westerly part ; and another in the north- 
erly part, called Magus hill, from the circumstance of its 
being anciently owned by an Indian* of that name. Each 
of these hills affords an extensive prospect. 

There are also two large plains, one in the westerly and 
the other in the easterly part of the town, called pjnc plain 
and great plain. Both these plains are of easy tillage and 
good for grain. Great plain is much noted for bearing a 
drnught, and is an excellent tract of land. Towards the 
river and in several other parts of the town, the soil is nat- 
urally rich and fertile. Where it is duly cultivated, it 
yields large quantities of grass, rye, Indian corn, baricj-, 
oat:>, flax, &c. It is also esteemed good for orcharding and 
fruitage. 

The town is remarkably \vel\ wooded, and has large 
quantities of valuable timber. The general and n&tnnl 
giowth of \vood is oak of the several kinds, walnut, chcs- 
nut. pine, ash, birch, maple, spru(;e, &c. 

As the situation of the town is somewhat retired, ine- 
chanics and tradesmen have never been numerous in it. 
There are, however, at present, four butter's shops and ooc 
manufacturer of potter's ware. The people depend 
for subsistence and livelihood, upon the produce ofj 
farms, and the sale of wood and timber. 

In the easterly part of the town, which comprises" 
. first parish, the ]>eoplc have settled principally near llie riv- 
er, so that in passing through the parish by a straight line, 
in any direction, but few houses will be seen. In the wes- 
terly part, the setUements are more conspicuous to a iniv- 
ellcr, but still are not compact. Worcester turnpike pass- 
es, for a few miles, through this part of the town. The 
town in general would admit of more settlements. Much 
of the land is yet uncultivated ; and perhaps a third tnoit 
inhabitants, than the presentnumbcr, might be equally well 
supported, by a more extensive cultivation of the soiL 

* SoppoHd [0 ht Ihc umc Jalin .Vii^ii, vho, with Z-nrrmrr JVcUMwOna*, m 
the ItAi at ne«<iiibcr, I68A. for tbc >um of 9ilL >'e> P.nglui<] currciiB}. nU (0 
JoiSua £.utn6>nil otben, his ■uocljtict, btltio^ng to Roitran, ibitt iraMOf bMt, 
which novooiDpriK* the Io«B of JTarifin'f it, in the count]' oTWoreeiur. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THR 
TOWN OF LUNENBURCH. [nOV. 1810.] 

LuNENBERG is Situated in the county of Worcester, 
bounding on the east by Shirley, on the north and north- 
west by Townsend and Ashby, in the counQr of Middle- 
sex, on the west and southwest by Fitchburgh and Leom- 
inster ; and on the south by Lancaster, in the county of 
Worcester. It lies nearly 10 miles north from Lancaster, 
and as many southwest from Groton ; being distant from 
Boston, in a northwest direction, 41 miles by the present 
road, through Concord and Littleton, and thirty seven and 
an half by the Nashua turnpike, now building. 

It is nearly five miles square in extent, containing, it is 
computed, 1400 acres, on which, by the last census, there 
were 192 houses, and 1300 souls. The result of the 
' present census is not known ; but being remarkably 
oealthy, notwithstanding annual emigmtions, it is presum- 
ed the present population is nearly 1500. 

It is a land of hills and vales, fountains and springs of 
water. But, though hilly, it is not encumbered with rocks, 
there being no more than a sufficiency for fences. Its ex- 
tensive ridges, unlike those on the sea-board, are the best 
aoilt and are remarkable for supporting drought. A stra- 
tum of clay, immediately beneath the first layer of soil, re* 
retains the mobture, and the hills and vales generallypre- 
terve the brightest verdure through the summer. There 
are no heaths, few ledgy hills, and scarcely any sunken lands, 
covered with stagnant waters. Of course, almost the 
whole sur&ce of the town b susceptible of cultivation. 
It IS generally divided into small farms, containing firom 
eighty to an hundred acres, on which live industrious and 
cheerful &rmefs, who are compelled to be temperate and 
laborious, and who can aspire to no more than a compe- 
tence. A few may be considered as opulent. 

The soil b rich and warm ; and where duly cultivated, 
JGntile ; the hiUs producing as fine wheat, as perhaps any 
lands cast of the green mountains. It appears to be pecu* 
liarly calculated for the cultivation of fiiiit- trees. The or- 
chards are extensive and fine, though decaybg; and gir« 
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den fruits of the common kiiiils are produced, almost 
spontaneously, in abundance. Cider is made in common 
years fer beyond the consumption of the inhabitants. But 
an important remark may be made on tlie orchards here, 
which will apply too generally to the whole common- 
wealth, that there prevails a spirit ot inattention to the rear- 
ing of young trees, to supply tlie old orchards in succes- 
aon, as they decay. 

The forests are composed of the usual woods of this sec- 
tion of country. The proportion of walnut and ehcsnut 
is larger than common. Beech, in ascending from tlic 
sea-board, first begins lo be plenty at this distance from 
the sea. 

Innumerable rivulets bubble from the sides of the hUls, 
and increase to brooks. There is but one stream, thai 
merits the name of river, and that has the unpastorai name 
of Molpus. From this deficiency of streams, there re- 
suits a want of a sufficient number of mill-seats, and .site* 
for water machinery. These abound, however, in the dis- 
tance of five miles in the adjoining towns, and diere are 
in this town a number of saw and grain mills. 

From the above mentioned circumstance, although the 
population is large for the extent of land, this to^vn hius had 
but a small proportion of manufactures. The fine oak 
and ehcsnut timber has given employment to a great num- 
ber of coopers. Book-binding is also carried on exten- 
sively, and the town lias recendy become noted for the 
manufacture of straw bonnets. The amount of bonnets, 
carried to market, is variously calculated; but by none 
less, than 15,000 dollars annually. It is an honourable 
testimony to the great industry and enterprise of the fc- 
inale part of the town. 

In the centre of the town is a neat and handsome viU 
lagc, which makes a romantic ap|jearjnce, as you ap* 
proach it from the south. The scenery on the weal is 
rich and diversified ; and in die back ground exhibits sub- 
lime views of the lofty elevations in Leominster and Prince- 
ton. Three ponds in different parts of the town, two of 
them large ajid beautiful, 611ed to the brim with pure «a> 
tcrs, and fringed in summer with the deepest verdure, 
contribute to the pleasantness of its scenery. 
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Being situated on airy hills, on the summits of which, 
the eye takes in an immense horizon, in full view of Wat- 
chusett, Monadnock, Watatic, and the Lyndeborough 
mountains, swept by the most salubrious breezes of the 
north in summer, and the keenest in winter, and these un« 
mixed by putrid exhalations from stagnant waters, it is re- 
markably healthy, exhibiting great numbers of people, en- 
joying a cheerful and vigorous old age. The deaths for 
eight years past have annually averaged litde more, than 
one to an hundred. 

Although the nearest route from Walpole, N. H. and 
the central parts of Vermont to Boston is through this 
town, yet, owing to the greater exertions of the towns 
north and south of this, the great roads have been carried 
through those towns, and have left this isolated and desd* 
tute of travel. A stage now runs regularly twice a week 
to Boston, and a turnpike now building connecting with 
&at from Concord to Boston, on the one hand, and with 
that to Walpole'^ N. H. on the other, will probably restore 
it to its just proportion of travel. 

The inhabitants, thus sequestered, lead a solitary, a peace-> 
ibl, and regular life, are given to hospitality, and exhibit, 
perhaps, as much of the simplicity and frugality of New 
£ngland manners, as any town in the Commonwealth. 

Europeans ridicule the claims of any of our setde- 
ments to age. This town, speaking in our dialect, is, 
comparatively old. It was first settled in 1719, and incor- 
porated in 1728. Previous to its incorporation, it bore the 
Ipame of turkey-hills, from the numerous flocks of wild tur- 
keys, that were sheltered, and fed in its groves. There 
are inhabitants still living, primitive settlers of the town, 
who remember, when its woods first echoed the sound of 
the settler's axe ; when all beyond to the west and north, 
quitie to Connecticut river, was a pathless wilderness. These 
hoary patriarchs delight to recal the '* days of other years," 
when in all the sinewy vigour of temperance, of toil and 
youth, they pursued the bear, wolf, or deer, through forests, 
M old as the world, every trace of which has been obiitera- 
. ted for forty years. They occasionally give interest to these 
naratives, by interspersing in them anecdotes of rencontres 
with their red brethren and neighbours. As might be ex- 
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pectcd, the contests geneniUy terminated favounihly tslbp 
narrator. The town suffered little in its infancy, cxMpt 
fear from the savages. The frontier houses were garrU 
soncd, and these people recoitect attending piiblK; worship, 
armed with i^uns. In the summer of 1749 (he savages 
made an irruption into a garri'^ned house, killed two mf- 
dicrs, and carried Mr. Fitch, his wife and children, intocap- 
tiyity in Canada, in which they suffered unparalled distress, 
under which Mrs. Fitch sunk. The remainder were ran- 
somed, and returned. 

The ecclesiastical history of the town presents a scene 
of uncommon order and peace. A church was esrhr 
gathered and a minister ordained. The present is the fiWi 
minister in succession. The career of two was shorU 
They have lived and died iii peace and privacy. The pre- 
decessor of the present minister was distinguished and re- 
spected. The Rev. Mr. Adams was a relative of the late 
president. Ardent in feeling, vivid in imagination, copi- 
ous and fervid in expression, with a fine figure and vehe- 
ment gesture, he possessed all the materials of an orator, 
and many of his printed discourses are favourable specimens 
of eloquence. 

The number of sectarians is comparatively small, and of 
the church Urge ; there being on the records the names of 
two hundred living members. The records alio present 
the names of two thousand six himdred infants and 
that have received baptism. 



VOTE OK ATTLEBOROCCH, 






Being an Extract from a Letter written by Jlev. *£hbt- 
jah IVeld to Rev. Tliomas Prince, about the year 1750; 
and designed as a Document/or the New England AmutU* 

Attlebobduch beinpf a certain tract of land lying on 
the northerly side of Rehoboth, and purchased bv tlie inhab- 
itants of that lown, was called, formerly, ftEHOBOTa 
North PoRCHAsE.and w-as made a township, by theGeD- 

■ For laemoin sf Mr. WelJ, mi Aldcn't CoU. oT EpittpK MX. 148. 
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eral Court, in the year 1694, containing then thirty families, 
belonging to, and still remaining in, the comity of Bristol. 
But immediately after the grant of this township, there arose 
a controversy between this to^Ti and Rehoboth, respecting 
u mile and a half of land contained in the grant, which was 
petitioned for, and recovered by Rehoboth, and again an- 
nexed to that town ; and with the land, fourteen of the said 
thirty families, and by this means, they were disabled fi om 
supporting, and continued, for many years, w ithout a settled 
ministry. But in the year 1710, Attleborough petitioned 
the General Court and recovered again said land, after 
which they proceeded to elect and settle a minister among 
them. 

The Rev. Mr, Matthew Short was their first minister, 
who was called October 1, 1711, and ordained Novem- 
ber 12, 1712; but he liad not been long ordained before 
there arose contentions between him and the people, such 
w obliged them to call a council to advise to methods, 
whereby their differences might be accommodated. But 
not finding sufficient grounds, from what they alleged 
wainst Mr. Short, to dismiss him from his ministry among 
&m, they advised Mr. Short to strive to recover the affec- 
tions of his people, which, if he did, it was in vain. The 
diflR:rence still remaining, and there being no probability of 
its being healed, he requested a dismission from them. 
May 31, 1715, which the people readily complied with. 

After him came the Rev. Mr. Ebenezer White, v.ho 
was chosen to succeed Mr. Short, July 15, 1715, and or- 
dained October 17, 1716, and died September 4, 1726. 

After Mr. White I was called to the work of the n.inis- 
tay, June SO, 1727, and ordained November 22, following. 




[r. Weld having continued in the ministry at Attlebo- 
Toueh nearly fifty five years, departed this life, suddenly, 
on*the 14th of May, 1782, in the 80th year of his age, and 
was succeeded by the Rev. John VV iider, the present pastor 
of the first church in that town.] 
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CoPr OF A LETTER FROM RlcaABD HeuhT ] 

Virginia, to Samlfel Adams. 




Letter from Richard 




CfiantiOt/ february hth ] 
My dear friend 

Your favour of the I5th past, was duly dtlivtn 
me, by niy brother, who with iny eldest son arrived safcl) 
here a few days ago. The many just and excellent ob- 
servations, with which your letter abounds, I shall rcpU 
to hereafter ; at present, my design is to be confined 
chiefly, to the consideration of die cession, n»ade to lh4 
United StiUes, by this Commonwealth, at our last sesaioi 
of assembly, of all the country North- West of the rivci 
Ohio, which is contained within the charter limits of thii 
country. The country thus yielded, is greater in cxWat 
than that which remains to us, between the Ocean, an^ 
the Ohio, and in point of climate and soil, it is far prefer- 
able — the terms of cession, so far as I can judge are per 
fectly reasonable. — Notwidistanding this, there arc pow. 
crful reasons, which I clearly see, will obstruct, if not dc< 
feat the acceptation of tliis cession by Congress. It w3 
be a means of perfecting our Union, by closing the C<ki 

- federation — and thus our Independency will be secured ii 
a great measure. It will bar the hopes, of .some powcvltl 
confederated Land jobbers, who have long had in contcm 
platton immense possessions in this ceded countrj, uude 
pretence of Indian purchases, and other plausible, but no 
solid titles. It is plain therefore, that i>crsonal imcrcM 
and political views — Toryism, British interest, and Land 
jobbing vie\vs, combine numbers without and vithii 
doors, to i-eject this proffered cession. — '("he modes ooi 
methods, which these artists pursue, are well under 
stood, by the judicious, attentive friends to the Indcpcn 
detice of these States — They pretend great friendship ani 
Concern for the Independency, the Union, and Confofen 
tion of America, but by circuitous means, attack and de 
atroy those things, that are indispcusiUe to those endl 

. Hitherto the avarice and ambition of Virginia, has p« 
vented Confederation — Now when Virginia, has yiddo 
half, and more than half her Charter claim, the argiimen 
ivill be applied to the terms as improper, and (or ceriati 
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purposes perhaps it may be said, that the quantity ceded 
IS not enough — ^in short any thing that can operate the de- 
lay and defeat of a measure, calculated to sever us com- 
pletely from Great Britain, and to preclude the avaritious 
views of certain Land mongers, will be industriously press- 
ed. But my dear friend, cannot virtue for once, be as ac- 
Hoe as vice — Can we not by effectual industry, contrive, 
to have a plan adopted, by which our great bond of Union 
may be secured — Let me observe here, that our assembly 
is luckily called again to meet, before our annual dissolu- 
tion, and if this great business can be considered and de- 
termined on by Congress, in season for us, so that we may 
know the result before the next meeting of assembly pass- 
es away, I think that it will greatly conduce to the general 
good and hiippiiiess of the United States — after that, which 
wc uniform fnends of America have already done, if they 
can be happy enough to complete this great bond of union, 
strength, coilfidence, and credit, the Confederation, they 
may reasonably be contented, with the fair prospect, that 
will then open upon them for future happiness and secu- 
rity. Our assembly is called by the Governor, to meet on 
the first of next month, and the Session will not be long. 
Mr.— —who drew the bill you mention is at present 
on a journey up the country, but you may be assured^ 
tint my exertions will be applied to get the bill immedi- 
ately and honourably discharged. 

I am dear Sir most sincerely 
and affectionately yours 

RICHARD HENRY LEE. 

Honourable Samuel Adams Esq. 

Member qf Congress at Philadelplda. 



tEMARKS ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE OAK. 

[The following document was found among the papers 
of the late General B. Lincoln. It was evidently not in- 
tended for publication in its present imperfect state. The 
remarkb are desultory, and in some degree unconnected. 
The thoughts were probably expressed on paper, as they 
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occurred, in the midst of the cares and duties of publick 
business. The subject, to which the remarks refer, the 
cultivation of the oak in towns on and near the sea-coastj 
for the purpose of ship timber ^ on a conviction of the impor- 
tance of a navy for maritime protection^ is highly interest- 
ing to the people of the northern states. Imperfect as the 
hints are, it is thought proper to give them to the publick. 
The mind of General Lincoln was of no ordinary stamp. 
His views were profound and comprehensive ; his senti* 
ments lofty and patriotic. He was anxious for the good 
of his country and posterity. The present generation, 
we hope, will profit of his provident and prophetic advice.] 

If it is true, that the situation and produce of the Uni- 
ted States are friendly to commerce, and that these consid- 
erations strongly suggest the importance of laying a founda- 
tion in time which shall give support to these ideas, should 
they, as probably they will, be found interesting to the ris- 
ing generation and to those who may follow now unborn-^ 
To put it in their power to support the- fisheries, a source 
of wealth, and to continue the lucrative business of cany- 
ing for themselves the surplus of their own produce to the 
different markets throughput the commercial world, and 
retuniing with such articles in exchange, purchased from 
the first hand, as shall be for their interest to import : And 
also to enable them to build and keep up such a naval force, 
as may be indispensable to the security of their own inde- 
pendence, and their rights as a nation— To secure these 
blessings to the present and future generations, it is more 
than time, that we paid attention to planting the acorn ; 
from which act to the time the tree will be of sufficient 
size for ship timber, will require, at least, a period of sixty 
years ; for the growth of oaks, we know, is not rapid. 
If we reflect on the state of timber sixty years ago in this 
country, and compare that with the present, we shall be 
convinced, that the earliest attention should be paid to the 
planting of acorns, and to the young oaks, many of which 
might now be saved. 

If we take a survey of the northern and eastern states, 
wc shall find that our timber trees are greatly reduced, and 
quite gone in many parts. In to\ATis near and bordering 
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on the sea shore, little now can be found within the dis- 
tance of twenty miles ; and it is not uncommon for the 
buiidjcr to send at this day from thirty to forty mries for 
timber and planks, and the stock fast decreasing, not only 
from the demand of timber and planks, but from the scar- 
city of other fuel. The most valuable growing white 
oaks, from small ones up to a foot diameter, are cut daily 
into cord wood for the market and private families. In 
the country generally these trees are cut down, and the 
land cleared up as fast as it is for the interest of the hus- 
bandmen to do it, without regard to the general interest, or 
without reflecting how or whether a marine can, at some 
future period, exist. I am perfectly of opinion, that there 
is little hope these things will change for the better, since 
the tenure of our land cannot secure them in the family for 
any distant period. Thus is destroyed one great motive 
which wouid lead the grandsire to plant the acorn. He 
might be induced to the measure, if he could be sure the 
grand child would reap the fruits of his labours ; but of 
this he cannot be certain ; therefore we cannot expect the 
pleasure of seeing the old man tottering in the field, though 
uded by his stan, therewith piercing the ground for the 
reception of the seed. When it is considered what length 
of time is required for the growth of a timber tree to sec it 
in perfection, and when wc compare the present number 
of timber trees with the number growing fifty years-since, 
sure we cannot be at a loss to pronounce that too little at- 
tention has been paid to the subject, and that unless some 
cfectual measures are adopted without farther delay, many 
<tf the children now living will feel the improvidency of 
Aose of us now on the stage, by being deprived in a great 
measure, if not wholly, of the means by wWch they might 
increase and protect commerce. 

We should think it ridiculous, indeed, to hear a man 
destitute of hands boasting of freedom and independence. 
Is it not quite as irrational to talk about handing down to 
oar children the blessings we enjoy, while we are daily re- 
ducing the streams and suffering the source to dry up un- 
der our own eyes, without the least exertions to prevent it ? 
I hope that we shall never consider ourselves as standing 
on mgh ground, and as holding a strong position among the 



fmtioiis of the carih, or suppose thai we are banding those 
bk-^sings down securely to our chUdrtn, ahould they be 
tirft in a Gitualiun uo humtliiiiing as to owe the means oF 
siiiiport to ar.y foreign nation wliattver. 

It niay be said that wc nted not be anxious respcctmgi 
supply of timber in the United States ; that Great Britaio 
lias long diiice been deprived of most of hers, and depen- 
dent on the neighbouring nations from whom she had it in 
her power to obtain a very ample supply. Although ihb 
may be true, yet she has notwithstanding, as she would put 
nothing at the hazard, been careful to cultivate witli the ut- 
most assiduity a certain proportion of the island with trees 
suilicient in all events to keep her navy, that force for 
which she has been so long distinguislicd, and which has 
been so necessary to her own safety. Besides, fortunatehr 
for Great Britain, the neighbouring nations had it in ibcir 
power to supply her. 

Where shall the United States look for supplies of ship- 
timber but witliin her own borders ? If we survey eastward 
of the District of Miiinc, on this side of the atlantic, we 
siiall fit)d little or no oak, and that generally of the sour 
kind, very unlit for building ; and what there is between 
us and the St. Lawrence is ihc property of a power which 
needs the whole, and will defend it. To the eastward of 
.St. Lawrence, on the coayls of Labi^dor, no timber tices 
grow ; that country gives no other thiin a black growth, 
and of a small size of spruce, hemlock, Etc. Wasi^rcany 
to be obtained from the nation on the south west of u&, we 
should recollect, that if any is procured from dmt quarter, 
we arc indebted for it to the will of another : one day our 
wishes may be gratified ; the next rejected. After all, wc 
may have it to import under the eye of an enemy, who, 
when that shall be our unhappy case, may always keep Ufl 
in a slate of servility and dependence. 

At present we draw some of the best timber from Geor- 
gia; but that source, could we always command it, must 
soon be exhausted ; and it cannot be considered as a na- 
tional supply, nor is it in u situation to give a confidential 
one. Was it much more so than it is, the cxpcncc of 
transporting timber to the difterent parts of the other states 
in the union would bring our Hhipping so high, as that 
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the business would be done even by Europeans, on much 
better terms than we could do it. So that on the whole, if 
we are convinced that the succeeding generations will have 
a demand for shipping, and we cannot point out a source 
from which they will be able to draw a supply of timber 
fix building, otner than by our attention, at this day, to 
die culture of trees suitable therefor when grown, certainly 
measures should be taken by us to prevent those evils 
which must be the consequence of our neglect, if we real- 
ty wish to hand an inheritance to our posterity free and un- 
embarrassed. 

This subject is an important one, and requires attention 
and encouragement from publick bodies and private men. 
But what kind of exertions arc proper on the part of each, 
may be more difficult to point out than to discover the ne- 
cessity that something ought to be done. 

Altnough this may be a task, to which no one may be 
competent, (I know that I am not,) yet ideas thrown out 
on the subject from different quarters, when collected, a 
system may be formed which will remove the objections 
and convince individuals, that their private interest will be 
pnwioted by an adoption thereof. 

I beg leave to premise here, that in the towns near the 
tea, and from which timber may be drawn for our shipping, 
it will require for this purpose, timber for our buildings 
and ficnces, and wood for fuel, about one fourth of the land ; 
for this the rocky, the hilly, and even mountainous should 
be occupied ; on these lands the growth will be less rq)id. 
but more firm ; and the timber more durable. For it is a 
bw in nature, that the most rapid productions are not the- 
most durable. And it is highly probable, that in ever} 
town, lands may be appropriated for these important ends, 
which cannot, with hke advantages, be otherwise appropri- 
ated. There are some thousand acres of land in the town 
in which I live [Hinghaml which will not keep more than 
one sheep to an acre ; and I know that to be the case in some 
neighbouring towns. These lands, though very rocky, for- 
merly were covered with an excellent growth of valuable 
oak timber ; after that was cut off, these lands, laying com- 
mon, were fed so closely as to prevent the wood from get- 
tiof up. The consequence has been, that it is now co\-- 
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cred with bushes on which neither the black cattle nor 
sheep will feed. Although there is not any fact more ea- 
sily demonstrated, than that it would be for the interest of 
the holders of such lands to plant them, without loss of 
time, with the aconi ; yet as the advantage cannot soon be 
reaped, and as some expence must in the first instance be 
involved in the measure, people are deterred from adopting 
it, and do not make the necessary calculations which arc 
indispensable to a right judgment in the matter. 

These lands are worth in their present state, (most of 
them being fenced) about seven dollars an acre. It will 
cost three dollars more an acre to seed them. The interest 
of that sum for four years, (the term that the sheep and 
all cattle must be kept out) two dollars and forty cents ; 
so that the land at the term you may feed again will amount 
to twelve dollars and forty cents ; allowmg that keeping 
of the sheep as formerly, paid the interest of seven dollars 
an acre, then the owner is to look for the annual interest of 
five dollars and forty cents, for money expended in plant- 
ing, and for the interest of the whole during the term 
the sheep were kept out for a reimbursement of the 
interest on this sum, about thirty two cents ; which added 
^ to the principal, at the end of sixteen years, at which time 
the trees will be twenty years old, the land will amount to 
seventeen dollars an acre. The acorn should be planted 
six feet one from the other, each allowed to occupy thirty 
six square feet of ground. This division will give twelve 
hundred trees on each acre. After the expiration of twen- 
ty years, you may begin to cut and thin the tops ; and 
may take out the full value of your interest money ever af- 
ter, if proper attention is paid lo the grove. No cattle or 
sheep may ever after be admitted to feed in it. Swine 

may be turned in at Autumn to receive- the acorns. In 

ft 

thinning the wood, great care should be taken to leave the 
most healthy and vigorous trees. Those so chosen and 
left for timber should be at the distance, at least, of twenty 
feet one from the other. The intcrmedi le spaces may be 
always kept full to be cut for fuel, as it may be needed. 
The stock will be kept good ; for many will spring up 
around the stump of one tree cut down, if no cattie arc suf- 
fered to browse on them. From the larger trees being so 
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[y dispersed, tbey will, if not cut, become large ; and 
e soil is strong be fit for any use. Care must howev. 
e always taken, that when one of these are removed, 
her must be chosen to supply its place. After fifty 
5, one hundred acres of land, so covered with wood 
timber, may be justly considered as a source of wealth, 
cially if near the shores, or large trading towns, 
ich attention lias been paid to the growth of oaks in 
Lt Britain, that they are brought to such an enormous 

as many years since to be worth fifty pounds sterling 
e. 

^e suffer exceedingly at this day by the ill judged poll- 
r permitting the cattle to run at large in the woods, es« 
lUjr in the full settled towns. Those tracts reserved . 
uilding, timber, fencing-stuff, and fuel, are constandy 
ling, and many of them are ruined as wood land, there 
> large a proportion of catde turned out, compared with 
slants which come up in the spring, and the shoots 
h appear around the stumps of trees fallen the year be- 
— Catde never will eat the twigs of the branches while 
can find any of these delicate and succulent plants just 
ig up, on which they can feed. The growth of these 
s are too important to the publick to have them so viran* 

destroyed, as in most places they now are at this day. 
iully in opinion, that in the old cleared towns, the 
atde fed in the woods are more expensive and injuri- 
9 the common interest, than if lands were ploughed, 
jain sowed, on which they might feed. Few cattle 
n the woods in the old towns ; but enough to keep 
atural growth of the wood in all places in check, and 
ne to the total destruction of it. 
:now that it may be said, and probably will be, that an 
estniining catde from miming at large in the woods, 
i be depriving the poor of a benefit which they now 
'• The poor must certainly be attended to and pro- 
1 ; but if they must be a publick burden, in the name 
^mmon justice, let us, in doing this, duly consult all 
M>nomy in our power which shall be consistent with 
mplete discharge of a duty so incumbent. Had a 
ore of this kind been adopted fifty years ago, we. 
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should at this hour, I am confident, have had large tracts 
of good wood and timber lands, now lying in brush. 

Ideas of immediate profits urge mankind on to prompi 
and constant exertions ; while looking forward to a distant 
period for the enjoyment of the fruit of their labours be- 
gets in them inactivity and langour. Nor is this all : tbejr 
are now invited to a measure untried by them or their 
fathers ; and we find from every day*s experience how hard 
it is to lead men off from their old habits, and to engage 
them to enter on new pursuits with confidence. Grounds 
untrodden will be entered with caution j and if to exptort 
them becomes interesting to the publick, it b expected 
that they should give support to the attempt. 
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(The followiiig portion of this ecclesiastical history is puUisbed bm 
a fust copy ; not having receiyed the last corrections of its author, tke 
Rev. John £liot, d'. d.] 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

ContiDued from Vol. X. p. 37. ^ 

Account of the third synod in the colony of Mastachh r 
setts Bay ; of the proceedings of the^gavemmeni wiA jJ 
regard to the Baptists and Qiiakers. 

The synod, which assembled in Boston, 1662, was the 
third assembly of this sort, called by the publick authority. 
The first met at Newtown, soon after named Cambridge; 
the result of which was a censure upon the antinomian 
or familistical errours then spreading through tlie planta^ 
tions. Among the worthies, who constituted this ecclea- 
astical body, were governors Winthrop and Dudley, men 
of renown in their times, and who have been honoured 
by succeeding generations. Sir Henry Vane, governor the 
year preceding, led the people who were opposed to the 
opinions generally accounted orthodox. Mr. Wheelrighti 
among the ministers, was the preacher who excited the 
most commotion ; but it was said^ that Mr. Cotton had 
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fpiren his name and influence to the party. The effects, 
which the result of this synod had upon the community, are 
described in a former part of this history. Eighty-two 
epinions were declared to be hereticaL 
.^ The second synod met at Cambridge in 1646, and ad- 
journed to September 30, 1648. 

Notwithstanding the zeal which so many wise and 
judicious men- had shown for the faith delivered to the 
-faints, yet the churches had no uniform scheme of disci- 
.^ine. A bill was therefore introduced into the General 
.Court for calling a synod, which should devise a plan or 
platform of church government. Upon this occasion a 
dispute of a peculiar nature arose, which may excite sur- 
jvise to people not much acquainted with the affairs of this 
country ; but will cause no astonishment in the minds of 
Aose who know the character of our fathers, and the re* 
publican sentiments which then prevailed in church and 
State. 

The deputies of the sever^ congregations would not 
Tield such a power to the civil magistrate, as they assumed 
\f calling a synod. They were jealous, that such a power 
IP the hands of the legislature might afterwards be exerted, 
to impose upon the churches a uniformity of practice in 
tkingSy which the Author of our religion had made indifferent; 
iKit the magistrates urged, tliat it was the province of the 
iGcneral Court to encourage truth and peace among the 
people ; and allowing, that the determinations of the sy- 
nod were only to be proposed to the churches, by way of 
IKlvice and counsel, and not as an injunction, there could 
be no ground for their jealousy or fears. The business 
V||8 delayed, some time, on account of this difference ; 
ifeut at length a compromise was made. The court con- 
^JBQted, that '* their order, directed to the several churches 
fat sending their delegates, should be drawn up in the form 
' *a motion, and not of command.** All were satisfied with 
except the people in Boston. They were influenced, 
a great measure, by the opinion of Mr. Cotton^ who was 
nself not more jealous of the authority of government, 
in others were of his introducing the power oi the New 
iriand priesthood. When the order of the court was 
RM to this churoh, no vote could be obtained to send del- 
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egates to the synod ; yet the clause in the order of 
court was only this, " What should be presented to th 
by the synod they would give such allowance to, as she 
be meet/* If the opposition of the Boston church j 
ceeded from a love of reli^ous freedom, we must a 
mend their zeal, ''"ough we do not favour or appr 
their religious scruples. If it sprung from party spi 
and a fear, that the laity should have a voice in ecclesia 
cal a£&irs, which the teacher of this church manifes 
in his other writings, they have less credit for their op 
sition. Mr, Williams of Salcm was not alone in s 
ing, that Mr. Cotton wished to be high priest, or that 
acted like one in some respects, and thought that his o\ 
ion should be decisive, even in the civil affairs of the i 
ony. 

In the midst of this dispute Mr. Norton visited Bost 
He wzs one of the most popular ministers in the cok 
and very impressive in the pulpit. The arguments of 
sermon which he preached at the Thursday lecture, had 
desired effect. It convinced the Boston church, that d 
were wrong. They gave up their opposition, and agn 
to send their teacher, and three others, as messengers to 
synod. 

This synod, it was observed, assembled in Cambrid 
towards the close of 1646, and adjourned from time 
time, until the 30th September, 1648, when they had aco 
plete session for business. 

The third synod, called A. D. 1662, was held in Bost 
The cause of its convening, as we learn from the writer 
that period, was a question concerning the subjects of b 
tism. The platform of church discipline, comprise 
the constitution of the churches, did not embrace this si 
ject so fully, as to suit different periods of the settleim 
Some particular points, concerning the continuation j 
combination of churches, needed a more explicit statemc 
By the care and wisdom of the General Court this beca 
not only the subject of discussion, but was settled to g 
eral satisfaction, and introduced more religious freedc 
than had been before known in the colony. Individi 
supposed such latitude in things of religion not consist 
with the order of the gospel. The majority of the syi 
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however supposed, " they stood perfect and complete in 
die will of God.*' ** To the law and the testimony," said 
Ihcy, " we do'wholly refer ourselves ; and, if any thing be 
found contrary, let it be rejected." 

To the first question of the General Court, who are the 
Sidgects of baptism ? 

Their answer was, 1. " That the members of the visible 
ehurch are the subjects ofbaptism.^^ 

3. " The members of the visible church, according to 
scripture, are confederate visible believers, in particular 
diurches, and their infant seed, i. e. children in minority, 
whose next parents, one or both, are in covenant." 

3. " The infant seed of confederate visible believers arc 
members of the same church with their parents, and, when 
grown up, are personally under the watch, discipline, and 
government of the church." 

4. '^ These adult persons are not therefore to be admitted 
\b fbll communion, merely because they are and continue 
ibembers, without such further qualifications, as the word 
of God requireth thereunto." 

Sj, " Church members, who were admitted in minority, 
Itnderstanding the doctrine of faith, and publickly professing 
their assent thereunto ; not scandalous in life, and solenmly 
owning the covenant before the church, wherein they give 
themselves up and their children to the Lord ; and subject 
ttemselves to the government of Christ in the church, their 
children are to be baptized." 

6. " Such church members, as by death, or some extra- 
ctdinary providence, have been inevitably hindered firom 
publickly acting as aforesaid, yet have given the church 
Cuiste, in judgment of charity, to look at them, as so quali- 
fied ; and such, as had they been called thereunto, would 
fcftre so acted ; their children are to be baptized." 

7. *' The members of orthodox churches being sound 
JD the faith, and not scandalous in life, and prekentmg due 
testimony thereof, these occasionally commg from one 
diurch, to another, may have their cmldren baptized in the 
church, whither they come, by virtue of communion of 
diurches ; but, if they remove their habitation, they ought 
tnierly to covenant and subject themselves to the govern- 
ment of Christ in the churcli, where they settle their abode, 
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and so their children to be baptized* It being the churches 
duty to receive such unto communion, so far as diey are 
regularly fitted for the same." 

These several propositions, after a very complete discus- 
sion, were adopted and confirmed by the synod of Boston* 
Every proposition, being printed in the result, was accom- 
panied, as proofs from scripture, with a great variety of 
texts, which have been often quoted by those, who have en- 
gaged in the dispute concerning baptism. For the ques- 
tion which divided the churches at that time, has been the 
subject of many controversies since, and volumes have been 
pu blished without giving that satisfaction to inquiring minds, 
which is necessary to establish a uniform practice. 

The second question brought before the synod, was, 
Whether^ according to the word of God^ there ought to be a 
consociation ofchurchesy and what should be the manner qfiiJ 

The answer is in the following propositions ; 

1. '* Every church, or particular congregation of visible 
saints in gospel order, being furnished with a presbyteiy, 
at least with a teaching elder, and walking together in truth | 
and peace, hath received of the Lord Jesus full power and | 
authority, ecclesiastical within itself, regularly to adminis- : 
ter all the ordinances (^Christ, and is not under any other 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction whatever." 

2. " The churches of Christ do stand in a sisterly rela- 
tion to each other, being united in the same faith and order, 
to walk by the same rule, in the exercise of the same or- 
dinances, for the same end ; under one and the same polit- : 
ical head, the Lord Jesus Christ, which union supposes or : 
infers a communion suitable thereunto." 

3. ^' Communion of churches is the faithful improve- 1 
mcnt of the gifts of Christ bestowed upon them for his scr- ' 
vice and glor}', and their mutual good and edification, ac- 
cording to capacity and opportunity." 

4. '* Acts of communion of churches are such as these. 
1. Hearty care and prayer for one another. 2. To afford 
relief by communication of their gifts in temporal or spir- 
itual necessities. 3. To maintain unity and peace, by giv- 
ing account of their publick actions, when it is orderly de- 
sired ; and to strengthen one another in their regular ad- 
ministrations, as in special, by a concurrent testimony 
against persons justly censured." 
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4. '^ To seek help from and give help to each other in 
Kvisions and contentions, whereby the peace of the church 
s disturbed ; in matters of more than ordinary importance, 
IS ordination, translation, and deposition of elders, and such 
ike ; in dotibtful and diiEcult questions and controversies, 
ioctrinal and practical ; also for the rectifying of mal-ad- 
ninistrations, and healing of errours and scandals, that are 
inbealed among themselves ; in love and faitlifulness to 
ake notice of the troubles and difficulties, errours and scan* 
bis of another church, and to admiiuster help ( when the 
ase manifestly calls for it) though they should so neglect 
heir own good and duty, as not to seek it. To admonish 
me another, when there is need or cause for it, and after 
bie means with patience used, to withdraw from a church, 
H* peccant part of it, obstinately persisting in errour or 
candal, as tne platform directs. '^ 

5. ** Consociation of churches is their solemn and mutual 
igreementto exercise communion in such acts as aforesaid, 
tmong themselves, with special reference to those church- 
!Sy as by providence are planted in a convenient vicinity, 
hough with liberty received without offence to make use 
f others, as the nature of the case, or advantage of oppor- 
uniQr may lead unto." 

6. '* The churches of Christ of this country, having so 
pod an opportunity for it, it is meet to be commended un* 
D them, as their duty thus to consociate." 

7. " The manner of the chiu'ches' agreement herein, or en- 
ering into this consociation, may be by each church's open- 
Y consenting unto the things here declared, in answer to the 
Bd question ; as also what is said thereon in chap. 15, 16, 
£ the platform of discipline, in reference to other churches 
n this colony and country." 

8. '* The manner of exercising and practising this com- 
nunion, which their agreement and consent especially tend- 
th thereunto, may be by making use of elders, or able 
nen of other churches, or by the more solemn meetings of 
loth elders and messengers in lesser or greater counsels, as 
be matter shall require." 

Every proposition here mentioned is also confirmed by 
exts of scripture ; but they are taken chiefly from the Old 
Testament, as die sentiments of baptism were supported by 
exts from the apostolick writings. 
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From the result of this synod we have a very complete 
view of the discipline of Congregational churches, or, as 
some have styled them, JSTew England churches ; Ifor this 
kind of discipline and communion is almost peculiar to New 
England. 

The fathers of Massachusetts had very different ideas of 
church government from the setders at Plymouth ; some 
of whom had been Brownists, though convinced c^ their 
errourS) before they left Leyden. But after this synod had 
finished their result,^the churches in the old colony and the 
churches in the other state coalesced in their opinion. The 
Congregational mode differed from the Brownists, because 
it gave authority to the pastor or teacher. It was not al- 
lowed for the brethren to preach or to administer ordinan- 
ces. It differed from the Independents* because it held a 
communion of churches, of which they were jealous, lest 
it should lead to classes and to a priestly government. But 
it resembled Independency in this, that every christian so- 
ciety constitutes a complete church within itself, with pow- 
er to establish regulations for the conduct of its aff^rs, '* so 
that the same be not contrary to the word of God ; and to 
revise, alter, and amend them, as may appear to be needful." 

It is very different from the Presbyterian government ; 
because, as it will not admit of classes, presbyteries, &c. 
and also in this just and liberal sentiment, ** The New Tes- 
tament doth not prescribe any one form of government 
in such a manner, as to render any other form unlawful." 
They, who adhere to the solemn league and covenant make 
the converse of this an article of their belief, as well as they 
who hold the divine right of episcopacy. If men, fond of 
ecclesiastical dominion, think a democratick spirit governs 
our churches, may not Independent churches describe the 
various efforts of bigotry which have been made to support 
the divine rights of episcopacy and presbyterianism ? 

In favour of our liberality in ecclesiastical affairs, wc 
may bring such reasons, as have been frequently offered, 
that the scriptural directions concerning ministers arc equal- 
ly applicable to the several denominations of christians, and 
the exhortations and rules concerning the establishment 
and order ot church government are sufficient to correct the 
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abuses to which all forms are liable.^ Such a liberty with 
regard to the forms of church government^ is agreeable to 
the genius of the christian dispensation. 

The result of the synod, which is the subject of die pres* 
cnt notice, was considered by the legislature of the colony, 
as a system of just rules and directions for the churches, as 
appears by their resolve. 

At the General Court held in Boston, New England, the 
eighth of October, 166^ ; 

" The court having read over the result of the synods 
"judge meet to recommend the same to the consideration 
" of all the churches and people of the jurisdiction, and for 
** this end do order the printing thereof." 

The influence of the politick fathers of the colony, and 
of the majority of the clergy, doubtless had great effect in 
establishing^ peace and good order in the churches ; but it 
. could not quell opposition. A very great innovation was 
made by admitting to baptism, the children of those, who 
' iSA not partake of the Lord's supper. A protest was made 
hf some of the most eminent characters in this ecclesiasti- 
cal body ; ministers, whose praise was in all the churches. 
Firesident Chauncy spoke, and protested, and wrote against 
die proceedings of the synod. He had been famous in his 
own country for his learning, piety, and energy of ch^rac- 
te& He wa& therefore a star of the first magnitude in this 
hemisphere. 

• Mr. Davenport, of New Haven, was also a writer in the 
controversy ; a man who would have adorned any age of the 
church, by his knowledge and virtue. To them was ad- 
ded a young man, who exhibited a dawn of genius, which 
taised the hopes of his friends ; nor were these hopes disap- 

* BjT eomp«ring incideoUl pawagct in the joarnejing of PauI, with the infomui- 
tfm collected from his epivtlet, wc may farm a ronception uf the pitn of govera* 
■•■(t wlueh be ettablithcd in tome ehurehei. Bat the book of Acts doth not enft- 
lie at to follow that apostle through bis whole progrcfs : and of what was done bj 
Hher apoatlea^ who visited different quarters of the world, scripture gives little !■• 
JhnMtioo, and ancient writers speak uneeruinly. Our knowledge oii!y extends to 
,9Km apostle. But we draw a cooelosion, which the premises no ways warrant, v^iem 
|W lafer^ thai what was done by tiie a|iostl« ia pUinting churches, was done \f att 

^1 apostles in phmtiog all tho churches. The presumption is, that instead mkl' 
IbJ^ ooe aniform eourse, thev would, in every eKy, accommodate their estabiirii* 
WKmUM fcr the cdificatioa of their converts, and the future increase of believers ; the 
■iMbiii of those whom thev had added to the church, to the popuUtion of the city* 
«ii to Ifco onalHeatioQ of the different offices which persons possessed ; and dttft^ 
tktj WO«ld We quuij things to be settled* m feture occasions shoold require.** 

BOtiitke CsfUlMvllsfi c/lAe Church •fScptiimd' 

Fr 
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pointed, when they beheld its meridian lustre. This vrzt 
Mr. Increase Mather, afterwards President of Harvard 
College, and agent from the province to the court oi Great 
Britain. 

To manage the controversy with such men more than 
common abilities and learning were required ; but men 
were to be found equal to it among the divines of Massa- 
chusetts, scholars who had been enanent in the universi- 
ties of Europe, but who preferred to be ministers of Christ 
in this wilderness, where they could maintain their integrity, 
to any literary distinctions, or gorgeous appearance in their 
own country, where they could not be virtuous and happy. 

Mr. Allen, the first minister of the church gathered at 
Dedham, made a very able reply to the Antisynodalia of 
President Chauncy. Mr. Richard Mather, pastor of the 
church at Dorchester, was requested to answer Mr. Daven- 
port, and Mr. Mitchel, of Cambridge, entered the lists in a 
controversy with Mr. I. Mather of Boston ; but we shall 
give a more particular account of this theological dispute in 
the following pages. 

It ' is one main design of the writer of this ecclesiasticai 
history, to give a view of all the controversies which have agi- 
tated the churches, since the settlc^ment of the country. This 
may serve as an apology for his being so minute in relating 
the affairs of this third synod of Massachusetts ; also those 
things which were combined with, or consequent upon the 
result. The polemick writings it occasioned, though not 
without acrimony, were less bitter, than disputes among di- 
vines commonly are, when they engage with religious zeal, 
and their darling prejudices operate. 

The result of the . oston svnod involved in it the most 
important consequences. It made a complete alteration in 
the practice and discipline of the churches through the land. 
It gave a latitude to people upon the subject of baptism, 
which the first settlers either did not comprehend, or 
thought inconsistent with the purity of christian ordinan- 
ces. But the times were altered, and it was necessary, they 
thought, to change with them. The first planters were all 
church members, and, from a kind of religious sympathy, 
all who settled with them became christian communicants, 
as a part of their duty. They could not hold an office in 
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the commonwealth, except they partook of the Lord's sup- 
per. Hence many, without understanding the nature of the 
service required of them, became professors, perhaps from 
political motives, and affected to be serious. But after 
thirty years had elapsed, a numerous progeny arose, and 
some, by exercising their minds, held different opinions, or 
were under a certain influence from their apprehensions and 
fears. Multitudes of well disposed persons were ready to 
own Christ as their Saviour, to renew their covenant, (accor- 
ding to the expression of our churches,) who could not 
come up to that " experimental account of regeneration, 
which every church then required of them, before they 
could gain access to the Loid's table." 

** Now to make no eccitsiastical difference,'* to use the 
wordi of Dr. Co* 'on Mather, " between these hopeful can- 
d:'i^ices and cuinpetants for the eucharist, and pagans, who 
mii;(it hippen to hear the word of God in our assemblies, 
Wa.i judged ;iii unv^'arran table strictness, which would quick- 
ly abandon liie country unto circumstances by no means 
to b^ wish' «1 tor. But, on the other side, it was feared, 
that if al! vtiosc, who had not ex|iOsed themselves by censur- 
able, sc hid'us fouiid upcm them, should be admitted to all 
the priviicit^cs in ourchuiches, a worldly generation of men 
might arise Ixfore we aie aware, carry all things into such 
a course of proceeding, as would be too disagreeable to the 
kingdom ot heaven, which our church is to represent in 
thf world. '* But a remark ought not to be omitted which 
Mr. Neal makes, in his history of New England. " I con- 
fess it looks like an odd assertion to me, to call a person a 
member of a church, who lias no right to its privileges, and 
yet remains exposed to its censures." 

Others have said, that Mr. Davenport's book hath over- 
thrown the propositions of the synod, according to their 
own principles. But they approve not his judgment, or his 
reasoning, upon the whole. Ttiey would have a greater 
latitude. Among the liberal clergy, as some call them, ail 
the children of baptized persons enjoyed diis privilege ; 
and among those who worshipped according to the strait- 
est sect of the first reformers, were Dr. Owen and Dr. 
Thomas Goodwin, who assert, ^^ that the seed of the faith- 
fiil are the subjects of baptismi whether their parents arc 
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confederated in particular churches or not,'* Neither of 
these opinions have been established to complete satisfac- 
tion, as we may judge from the variety of schemes which 
arc still supported by divines in their writinra. 

The controversy was commenced by the New England 
divines in 1662, with a work of Mr, Chauncy, which he 
styled Antisynadatia Americana. Whatever this great 
man did was with energy and, spirit, as well as knowledge ; 
ancl this certainly was a very learned performance. 

Mr. Allen of Dedham, who, as we before observed, made 
a reply to Mr. Chauncy's book, was a judicious and sensi- 
ble v\Titer in the opinion of his contemporaries. He was 
a '* courteous man," and his writings were an exhibition 
of his temper. Such men often find great advantage in a 
disputation ; being cool and collected, they see where they 
can make the best attack, and how they can guard them- 
selves from committing errours. 

These worthy men did not condnue the controversy, af- 
ter having made the first efforts to gain the publick opinicxi ; 
but it was carried on by Mr. Davenport, and Mr. R. Math- 
er of Dorchester. Both these gentlemen had written laiigc- 
ly upon church government, and were leading characters 
in each colony. In the synod of 1648, Mr. M. was one 
of the three, who were chosen to draw up a plan of church 
discipline. The opinion has descended through the medi- 
um of the family, that the platform, so long in use, thoueh 
now grown obsolete, was chiefly composed by him. Ilis 
answer to Mr. Davenport was doubtless an able discussion, 
and as liberal as it was masterly. We have the opinion of 
Mr. Higginson of Salem, who says, that in this book " he 
shewed himself a pattern to all the answerers, to the end of 
the world." 

Mr. Davenport entitled his book, in opposition to the sy- 
nod, " Another Essay for Investigation of Truths 

Mr. Mather's was entitled, " A Defence of the Answer j 
&Pc. of the Synody is?c. 

The controversial writings would perhaps have ended 
here, had not Mr. Davenport printed in his book an apolo- 
getical preface, written b\ the Rev. Mr. Mather of Boston, 
a young man who was willing to enter the lists against his 
own father; Whether this was a zeal for the truth, or adc- 
^.irc to show his talents, in either case he needed an apology ; 
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le might have left the business to those famous men, 
appeared fully equal to manage it on both sides. If he 
I eager to appear with the authors upon this subject, he 
found that a young man of superior powers of mind 
able to bring him to a proper view of himself. ^ 
[r. Mitchel of Cambridge was requested to answer Mr. 
\iex^^apobgetical preface^ which he did, in such a mas- 
way, that his antagonist was brought over to his opin- 
An abridgement of the arguments used in tl)is con- 
srsy, both by the apologist and his opponent, is exhib- 
in the Magnalia jimericana^ composed by Dn Cotton 
der, who never misses the opportunity of describing 
visdom, or the admirable talents of Mr. Mitchel.* In 
Icmarkables of Dr. L Mather, which he published AJD. 
I, he says, " that in this dispute he not only surrender- 
imself a glad captive to the truth so gloriously cleared, 
ich Mr. M. had the unspeakable satisfaction to know 
re he died,) but also obliged the church of God, by pub- 
ng unto the world a couple of unanswerable treatises 
cfence of the synodical propositions, in which he ex* 
aes very much of his inexpressible value for his excel- 
opponent and conqueror. He more than once, in this 
hb other writings, styles his friend, " the matchless 
rcHEL.*' 

[e also gives this advice to those, who protested against 
result of the synod, that they should be less jealous of 
brethren, and not to dread the bad consequences which 
had asserted would follow the alteration made in the 
:tice of the churches. " Brethren I was once of your 
uasion ; but study, and prayer, and much affliction, »has 
ight me to be of another belief than what I was." llie 

ie VM bom it Halifax, Berkshire, in 1624, and eameover to thia coantrj with 
tiher hi the year 1635, and waa educated at HananI College. He waa one of 
eat ■cholars, while a student of that seminary, and received the honours of it in 
His genius was so great, that in a few j^^ars he waa one of the moat celebrated 
ibers in the colony. EqualW learned, pious and eloqsent, he discovered a mind 
elevated and serious cast. His stvle and conversation waa distinguished by gremt 
ilr of sentiment. He waa equally remarkable for moderation and dignity of 
Kter, aa we may judge from the opinion of the fiunona Richard Baxter, who 
if there was an obcumcnteal council of the whole christian world /• be held, Mr. 
kei vmt wttrthf to be moderaSer ^fit. It was a proof of the high sense entertamad 
I acquirements and virtues, that he was ekoaen pastor of the ehureh of Cambrklget 
I he vHis to succeed such eromeDt men as Hooker and Shepard. Hia diligence 



•atioa were equal to the nowera of hie miodb ftnd he gamed equal credit for 
iemplary holiness and ^thofick charity. The atndenta of the college beheld 
vHh equal •dmiratkm and k»f^ But he was eut oiria the nidst ofhis lileaiid 
Ineas. He was seized with a malignant disorder just after he had left the pulpH^ 
If miiiiftcrcdto the ehorvh tt Canhridgt It jean i udbedM Julf «>tMt% 
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Sentiments he imbibed after thinking and writing so mnch 
upon the subject were these ; 

" We are to distinguish a particular church, as it is ibonl 
strictly taken for a particular corporation of covenanting be- 
lievcrs, entnistcd by our Lord with the keys of tlic kin^ 
dom of heaven, and as it is more largely taken fnim that 
sptcial part of our Lord's visible church, which doth sub- 
sist in this or lh.it particular place ; and that a membcnhip 
of the catlioliek church discovered by a relation to a partio- 
ular church, not in the ftirnier but in the latter case, is the 
formal claim to Uipiism ; and so the qualifications in the ah 
proposition give a right to it." 

What is here related is fiom the Remarkables of Dr. L 
Mather, published after his death. In his church historr, 
pubiished twenty years before, Dr. C. Mather had thus in- 
troduced the subject, paying a tribute to the merit of hi 
lather's character ; 

" If the apologist were one who so signalized a raodcst 
sense of second thoughts, it can be reckoned no disparage- 
ment to liini ; until the huniiltty of Austin in his rffractatwu, 
or the ingenuity of Beilarmirte in his recognitions, come » 
be accounted blemishes ; or until Bucers, yea, and Lutheft, 
change tlieir opinions sboutconsubstanlialion, and the rt- 
covery of Zuinglius from inclinations to antipedobaptistn 
shall be esteemed the disgrace of these renowned men ; or 
until Mr. Robuison be blamed for composing his wV^hiy 
arguments against the rigid separation, which once he had 
zealously defended. In fine, 1 will, upon this occasion, a»- 
|/Iv the words of the famous Dr. Owen, to the froward Mr. 
Can-dry, to take oif the charge of inconstancy laid upon him 
foi his appearing in behalf of the Congregational chiuc^ 
discipline ; " //e t/iat can glory, that in Jhurtetn yfttrs ht 
hath not altered, or xmprtwed his conceptions oj'some tJmgt 

t no greater importance than these mentioned, shallntt 
erne for hs rival.'*^ 

AmitUt the opposition that was made to the synod's ^^ | 
suit, the different opinions entertained by some chtirchcs 
and the difference of individuals, in the same churcK 
where the majority preferred the alteration prescribed ; the 
New Kngland churches were nearly uniform in their prac- 
tice, to baptize the children of all, who were ready to makf 
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t publick profession of religion, without requiring them to 
partake of the Lord^s supper. The parents were required, 
: Lowever, to submit themselves to the discipline of the 
[ church, where the children were baptized, and to study the 
I subject till their doubts were removed, which, at the time of 
' improving one ordinance, prevented them from enjoying • 
■ the other. 

This practice of the churches continued till the present 
generation, with a few exceptions ; but, of late years, the 
people in many parts of the country, have returned back to 
^ the primitive mode of New England, the consequence of 
; which is, that multitudes of the present generation, beside 
' tfiofic who believe, that baptism of adults only was perform- 
ed by the aposdes, have never had their names recorded 
with the members of the visible church ; and there is, also, 
a growing indifference towards it, in our Congregational 
churches. 

It was not to be supposed that every member of the as- 
•embly agreed with the synod, which established the plat- 
I farm,* A. D. 1648 ; but when it was presented, all the 
\ diiirches received it, yet succeeding generations did not 
[ eonform to it.^ 

; The other question of the consociation of the churches 
answered to the satisfaction of the people and ministers 
large. Very litUe dispute was made till a few years pre- 
, ceding the revolution of these States, when a question arose 
oonceming the right ^^ a particular church may have to dis- 
■Ubs their minister. -* This was the subject of controversy in 
of the counties of Massachusetts : it excited great unea- 
iii the neighbourhood, introduced law-suits, caused 
intentions, divisions among christians, breaches in church- 
es ; such unhappy strifes and animosiues as were inconsis- 
lent with that piety and virtue which good men ought to 
exhibit, and with that peace and charity which the precepts 
of the gospel recommends, or the spirit of it inspires. 

A particular account of all the proceedings will be given. 
' The rise of the Baptists in Massachusetts is thus descri- 
bed bv one of the fathers, an early historian of the country.f 
^* out as some were studying how baptism might be en- 
eniargcd and extended to the seed of the &ithtul, in their 

• Note, Neily page 396- t Hubbtrd. 
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several generations, there were others as studious to d 
prive all uiiadult children thereof, and restrain the privilc) 
only to adult believers." A society it seems had b« 
formed, and did udniinister die ordinances in a manner whii 
they thought agreeable to the scriptures. Some of ihci 
had been " excommunicated from other churches,**' b 
whether for their principles, or any immoral practices, a ji 
handed down. It Is njost likely that the)- absented thai 
selves from the Congregational churches. This was cd 
sidcred as " not walking in the order of the gospel. HeiM 
because Uiey did not attend, they ivere susfiendcd, and r 
ceived the sentence of excommunication. In like rnann 
the Baptist churches have since proceeded. An admotiitit 
was sent to the assembly of the Antipoedobiipii^ts, whic 
appeared to dissolve their meeting ; but they continued' 
assemble themselves together, after they were warned ' 
forbear. A sentence was then passed upon them, ihatthl 
should be disfranchised, if they were freemen ; and if tb( 
obstinately continued in, their practice, they should be con 
mitted to prison, upon conviction before one magistral 
or the county court, until the pleasure of the General Cou 
could be known. By this severity it was expected ti 
progress of the society would be retarded; but itpravt 
otherwise, as a very litUe knowledge of humai) nalu 
would have taught those statesmen and divines, who acU 
less like christians, ttian like partizans of an ettaUi^ 
church, ready to destroy the dissenting interest The pril 
ciplcs of toleration %vere also better known than ihcy b| 
been, when die church of England first set their faces agwi 
tlie puritans. But in cverj- place the crj* of oppression hi 
been heard, and m every country, andincveiydenomia 
tion of christians, we have found inconsistent people. 

Such observations will again occur, when we conside 
how other sects and denominations have been treated ] 
Massachusetts, especially from the accounts, which tl 
Quakers give of their persecution. 

The Baptists had just reason to complain, but their su 
ferings were less ; nor doth their history make so j 
nent a part of our ecclesiastical aflairs during lh> 
in which they first appeared. 
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Mr. Hubbard divides his history into so many lustres of 
years. This word, now almost obsolete in the English lan- 
guage, is a translation of lustrum, a Latin term for five years. 
From the year 1657 to the year 1662, when the result 
of the third synod was publickly declared, much important 
matter occurs for ecclesiastical research. Severe laws were 
made against the Baptists, and against the Quakers ; such 
as manifested the spirit, if not the rage of persecution. 
On the other hand, there was a degree of religious liberty 
manifested, which was encouraged by the very Court, that 
would have deprived others of their mode of worship. 

Our early historians wrote under the influence of strong 
prejudices against those, who set up in opposition to the au- 
thcKity of government, or to the order of me churches. The 
writers on the side of the separation have also given a view 

' oitbc publick proceedings, wvth expressions of resentment, 
and prejudices equally strong. VVe ought, and we have en- 

» deavoured, to collect facts, to compare the various accounts, 
and to make remarks with equal justice and candour. In 
Aia age of free enquiry, if any bias be upon the mind, it is 
certainly in favour of toleration. 

- ^ Those persons, who were banished from Massachusetts, 
on account of antinomian errours, planted a new colo- 
Bjr»* with such religious privileges, as no other people ever 
enjoyed. Each man thought for himself, and every gifted 
krother was qualified for a teacher. They agreed ^' to be 

{nremed by the perfect laws of Christ, as a body politick." 
hey met together, as a body of freemen, January 2, 1639, 
and chose a judge, ^^ who, together with the elders, should 
lule and govern, according to the general rules of the word 
af God, when they had no particular rule from God's word, 
by the body prescribed as a direction to them in tliat case.*' 
They changed their government afterwards; and they 
WDrahipped according to the mode which their fiivourite 
toacher adopted. 

In 1 639, Mr. Williams was baptized by one of his breth- 
ren, and then he baptized ten more. Soon after, he would 
mot administer any ordinance, giving as a reason, ^^ that 
as sacrifices and other acts of worship were omitted by the 
people, while the temple lay in ruins, and that they were 

• Rhod«Isiaiid. 
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restored again, bj the immediate inspiraticm of heaven, so 
that such direction was necessary, to restore the ordinances 
of baptism and the supper, since the des ol a t ion of die 
church, in mjrstical Babjkm.^'* 

The church at Proviaence, which he had pbnted, con- 
tinued, however, to administer the ordinance of baptism to 
adults. Mr. Thomas Olney was chosen pastcx*, who lived 
beyond the period of our present lesearclu 

in 1644, Mr. John Clark formed a church of Bimitists 
at Newport As many went over to tiie c^nion, and thb 
sect increased, and were q>reading over the oolony, die 
govemars of Massachusetts Bay were alarmed ; and to 
prevent the progrps of it among them, they made a hw, 
which was qated xfovember 18, 1644. 

"Forasmuch as experience hath plentifully and oRta 
proved, Aat since the first rirfbg of the Anabaptists, aboot 
100 years since, they have been the incemUaries of the 
commonwealths, and the infi^tors of persons in main mat- 
ters of religion, and the troublers of churbhes in all pla- 
ces where they have been, and that they who have held the 
baptizing of in&nts unlawful, have usually held other cr- 
rours or heresies together therewith, though they have (as 
other heretics use to do) concealed the same till they spied 
out a fit advantage and opportunity to vent them, by way 
of question or scruple, &c &c. ; it is ordered and agreed, 
that if any person or persons, within this jurisdiction, shaD 
either openly condenm or oppose the baptizing of infants, 
or go alx>ut secretiy to seduce others from the approbation 
or use thereof, or shall purposely depart the congregation 
at the minbtration of the ordinance, or shall deny the or^ 
nance of magistracy, or their lawful right and authori^ to 
make war, or to punish the outward breaches of the first table, 
and shall appear to the court wilfully and obstinately to con- 
tinue therein after due time and means of conviction, every 
such person or persons shall be sentenced to banishment.^^i 

Mr. Callender^s century sermon comprises a very accu- 
rate history of the Baptists in this country. No writer 
exhibits a fairer mind, or greater love of truth. 

* These instanect of tlie eccentricities of thb extraordinary man, are taken froia 
S^Ternor Winthrop» and his own writings, not from anj acconnta of later apthorSf 
▼ho were prejudiced against him. 

t Manaehttfetta Records^ 
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MEMOIR TOWARDS A CHARACTER OF 
REVEREND JOHN ELIOT, S. T. D. 

Biography should be strictly regulated by the laws of 
truth and justice. When publick gratitude pours forth 
its acknowledgments, over the remains of a nation's orna- 
ment and benefactor ; or when private affection vents its 
sorrows, at the departure of an endeared friend ; some al- 
lowance may be made, some licence given, for paneg}Tic, 
But history should be the record of fact, and the expres- 
sion of the writer's deliberate judgment. 

The subject of the present sketch really possessed such * 
intellectual powers and attainments, as well as religious, 
moral, and social excellence, that the simple narrative 
of truth would be sufficient eulogy. The measure of 
praise, which justice might warrant, must be qualified by 
what is believed and known to have been his opinion re- 
tpecting notices of the dead. His elevated principles of 
integrity concurred with the correctness of his taste, in op- 
posing all extravagance of commendation. His testimo- 
nials respecting others, were governed by as scrupulous 
regard to veracity, as if they had been in the form of legal 
testimony, and under the sanction of an oath. They were 
fiuthfully copied from certain knowledge of events, or full 
conviction of the real chJu-acter. The same purpose and 
resolution shall guide this feeble tribute ; though it cannot 
possess that (Uscriminating exactness of colouring, and 
graceful ease of delineation, which appropriately distin- 
guish the portraits he has left [A.] 

John Eliot was bom, in Boston, 31 May, 1754 ; the 
fourth son, seventh child, of Rev. Dr. Andrew and Mrs. 
EUzabetii Eliot [B.] 

From earliest years he manifested such amiable disposi- 
tions, and displayed such mild and agreeable manners, that 
he became specially endeared to his connections ; and ex- 
cited peculiar interest among the friends and acquaintance 
of his family. He discovered too, such powers of mind 
and eagerness for improving them, as excited the fondest 
hopes and confident expectations of his future distinction 
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and usefulness, if his life should be spared. His habh of 
body was slender ; his health was so dehcalc and so frc- 
quenUy interrupted, that no little solicitude blended with 
the afiection which his virtues and talents inspired in the 
domestic circle. By the favour of" providence ihc tender 
plant was not cut down ; and the attention, with which it 
was nurtured, was prospered to its acquiring vigour, and 
expanding to maturity. 

Blessed, in a peculiar measure, widi pious and judicious 
parents ; with a father of distinguished ability, zeal, and fi- 
delity, with a mother of the tcndcrest kindness, united with 
the most discreet and skilful rare ; his moral and intcllcclo- 
■ al powers, were developed and guided with happiest suc- 
cess. The religious principles in which he was instructed, 
the serious impressions made upon his ingenuous inind, 
by these wise counsellors and exemplary guardian^, seem 
to have acquired u fixed and habitual dominion over liim. 
The law of conscience and of scripture, which evidcnlly 
governed the man, it is said, influenced and controlled the 
youth. He appealed to maintain a constant sense of hts 
accountability ; to cultivate a spirit of devotion, as well M 
observe the rules of vinue ; to be actuated not only by filial 
duty to his earthly parents, but by a realizhig sense that he 
was a child of God, a candidate for eternity. To this ear- 
ly religious and moral culture, may be ascribed much of the 
self command, the suavity of temper, the benevolent and 
liberal spirit, for which through life he was justly distin- 
guished. Of the remarkable amenity of disposition and 
correctness of behaviour, which marked his juvemie 
character, a good judge, under whose care he paucd the 
latter portion of his pupilage, previous to entering coUcgr, 
has bome a most feeling and emphatical testimony. " Kvea 
at that early sca&on, he never di^ any tAing wrong.'^ 

At the age of seven years he was placed at the Noftfa 
Grammar School, in Boston, where he was prcpaied, under 
the parental eye, for the University at Cambridge ; Into 
which he was ajimittcd' 1768. [C] 

His deportment and application.whilc at this ancient scat of 
leaming, secured the warmestapprobationolhisinstructcrsi 
while his sweetness of temper and warmth of heart attracted 
the esteem and love of his associates. The attachments which 
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he formed at this susceptible period, and a few subsequent 
years, were approved by his after reflection. They were 
founded on wisdom, and cemented by vifrtue. Some of 
them death had levelled ; several others, strengthened by 
duration and consecrated by piety, continued to life's latest 
hour, the objects of fond and cheering contemplation. 

* Although he passed through the course of collegiate in- 
struction at so early an age ; yet as his mind was well for- 
tified by principle, and his character established in recti- 
tude, he was prepared to meet its trials uninjured, to im- 
Krove its opportunities to best advantage. Happily he du- 
j appreciated the importance of the means he then enjoy- 
ed for getting wisdom : still more happily, he had that god- 
ly abhorrence of sin, that love of goodness, that reverence 
for religion, which are the best safeguards of innocence. 
He came forth from this little world of discipline and haz- 
ard, not only with unsullied, but with eminent reputation 
for propriety of manners, purity of morals, and substantial 
pcty. He had acquired too, such literary distinction, that 
he received from the authority the well-earned meed of 
praise, "detuh digniori :" and he was graduated, with 
the highest honours of the class. [D.] 

From college, he removed to Roxbury, and was for one 
{rear master of the " Feoffce-Grammar-School." In the 
nine useful and interesting employment, he passed several 
mgnths of the following winter, in the town school at Ded- 
bam. Some of those who had the benefit of his instruc- 
tions testify, that he exemplified his own views, of the 
duties of a teacher, as expressed in a notice of one of his 
nespected predecessors. " No oflice is more important, 
md none requires more peculiar qualifications, if, instead 
H considering the routine of school exercises all that is 
leedful, the preceptor esteems it his duty to impress the 
toder mind with a sense of divine things ; to fix moral 
lentiments, and mingle lessons upon decorum of man- 
lers with other instructions. *'♦ 

The second year, after he had received the honours of Col- 
lie, he returned to Cambridge, and commenced more ac- 
itrely his professioiud studies. He was a resident there, 

* Sermon before the New North Soeietj upon the eompYetion of then: hoale of 
ronhtp, 2 Mmj, 1104. pw 17. Noleoa Rcrmnd Mr. Mm Webb. 
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until the army took possession of the students' 
with their contents, in the spring vacation of 1775.' 
his endeavouring to recover tlie property which was in his 
chamber, some violent partizans endeavoured to exciie 
suspicion of his too great attachment to the mother coun- 
try. In the language of thatdayof tcrrour, he was termed, 
by a few uneasy spirits, " a tory." Wliile at Roxbury.be 
had been intimate in the family of Isaac Winslow, Esquiie, 
a decided and warm friend to the government. His at- 
tachment to this worthy man, led to an acquaintance wiUi 
many of similar political principles in Cambridge, and 
cisewiicre. His discriminating judgment and liberal mind 
could perceive and would acknowledge the intellectual and 
moral worth of many of these excellent characters, thougb 
he might not approve all their opinions. 

For nearly a year, he was in no settled place of abode. 
A part of the time was passed at Milton ; and some 
months at Braintree, [now Quincy,] with the late H<Hunii3- 
blc Richard Cranch. For this excellent man, and his amia* 
ble partner, he, w ith all who knew them, cherished wana 
aftection and profound esteem. He never speke of ihcm 
but with delighted and grateful sensibility ; and they ap- 
peared to reciprocate his fond attachment. He also pan 
scveial visits, during this and the preceding season, to ihe 
late Reverend Jeremy Belknap, D. D. then ratntster at 
Dover, N. liampshire. 

The marriage of this gentleman with one of his rela- 
tives had led to particular intimacy, which soon grew to (he 
strongest and most ardent friendship. In many reelects 
their talents and taste were congenial ; both were especially 
fond of historical and biographical researches. They wcrc 
mutual helpers of each others' inquiries and labours, in 
difl'crcnt ponions of this extensive and fertile field. Tbeif 
respect and attachment grew with their advancing yean : 
and when Doctor Belknap was removed to Bo&to?i, ibcv 
iverc favoured \vith opportunities for co-operating in iheir 
useful labours, and of deriving assistance one from the 
other, which each thought the most precious that 
have been enjoyed. 

The death of this learned divine and accom] 
scholar* was a deprivation, the overwhelming sh< 

• SfltU J»ne, iron. 
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which, his friend most sensibly felt ; and indeed from w hich 
he never seemed to Have wholly recovered. 

In the latter part of 1775, or the beginning of 1776, he 
preached, for the first time, at Dover, in the pulpit of his ' 
valued kinsman and friend. He had become a member, 
4 June preceding, of the first church in Dedham, under 
the pastoral care of Reverend Jason Haven, with whom he 
had resided the previous winter. 

Although his plans of study were interrupted by the un- 
happy event of the war, and his arrangements defeated, as 
to the place and means of pursuing his professional inqui- 
ries ; yet a mind active, indefatigable, and reflecting, like 
his, was not to be diverted from a great object, or materially 
afiected in its pursuits, by any discouragements. Where- 
ever he was, he availed himself of the books and the society 
to which he had access, to store his understanding with im- 
portant truths, and to acquire a knowledge of mankind. 
With such intellectual men as Cranch and Belknap, he 
must ever have delighted to hold communion. His own 
powers were called into active exercise, and animation was 
given to his course of reading and reflection. Thus he 
was assiduously engaged, in laying broad and deep, a foun- 
dation for usefulness and eminence. His studies were not 
exclusively confined to subjects absolutely necessary, for 
lus intended profession. In his comprehensive plan was 
embraced philosophy, as well physical as moral, history, 
classical and general literature. Several gentlemen in the 
College legislature, were more than once desirous to obtain 
his services as a tutor. Just before the commencement of 
the revolution, it was in contemplation to have appointed 
him to the Greek department. This led to a rcvisal of sev- 
eral of the best authors in that language ; and though, in 
consequence of the war, the arrangement did not take place ; 
he had the benefit of a more thorough and critical acquaint- 
ance with the original of the New Testament, than other- 
wise he might have obtained. On the death of Mr. Wads- 
worth, the metaphysical tutorship was ofiered to him ; but 
though that science was one of his favourite studies, he 
declined the service, chiefly, it was understood, because his 
younger brother liad become a member of the College. 
lie thought it in some respects liable to inconvenience, as 

• nth July, 1777. 
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he himself had in a measure experienced, that of two bro- 
thers one should be tutor and the odier a pupil, at the same 
time. The well-earned marks of distinction which the 
meritorious student obtains, are not unfrcquently misrepre- 
spnted as the result of the teacher's partiality ; and the 
elder, apprehensive of this, is sometimes so strictly guarded 
against undue bias, as to withhold the deserved tribute of 
honour. It becomes extremely difficult, and is often very 
embarrassing, to adjust these contending claims, both to the 
approbation of one's self and of others ; and it was thought 
most advisable to avoid the perplexity, by foregoing a 
connection otherwise agreeable ; and for which it was the 
opinion of the friends of the University, no one was .better 
qualified and adapted to make good the wide breach which 
that society had suffered. 

During these years which passed in preparing for the 
ministry, wherever he resided, he was favoured •with the 
best counsel and aid from his revered father ; by whom bit 
own views were confirmed, that the fountain head of truth 
is the Bible. Here he applied as to infallible authority : 
other helps he sought, but this alone was. regarded as de- 
cisive. He studied the scriptures with critical attention in 
the original ; he carefully acquainted himself with the his- 
tory of the church ; he became familiar with the best di- 
vines in our own and other languages. He sought with 
fervour and frequency the enlightening and sanctifying in- 
fluence of that Holy Spirit by whose inspiration scripture 
was given, in order to a right understanding and due im- 
provement of the words of ctemul life. He became a 
scribe well instructed to the kingdom of God ; and his 
occasional services, it is said by his contemporaries, were 
highly and justly commended by ministers and people, 
where he occasionally officiated. 

In 1776, seveial influential members of the Episcopal 
church at Halifax, N. S. were earnest in soliciting him to 
settle among them, as an assistant to their aged rector, 
Reverend Dr. Brenton. This gentleman eagerly united ui 
the request, and vokmtarily offered to relinquish 100/. ster- 
ling of his salary', to promote so desirable an arrangement 
The living was considered to be worth at least 300iL and 
the establishment in many respects eligible. But Mr. Eliot 
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had a preference, on the whole, for the denomination in 
which he had been educated. The doctrines and forms of 
worship of the Episcopalians he fully approved ; for their 
discipline and order, he thought many arguments from ex-* 
pediency might be urged ; but the exclu^ve claims of 
high church meuy he never could admiu His father ex- 
pressed decided objections to the scheme, and it was re- 
limuished. 

He officiated a short time as chaplain to the recruits of 
Col. Marshal's regiment, then raising in Boston, for the 
expedition to Canada. Besides his occasional supply of 
the churches in the vicinity, he passed several months in 
iissbting Rev. Mr. Rogers at Littleton, whose fi^ble health 
rendered him unequal to constant preaching ; and during 
iie winter of 1 778-9 was employed in the first church at 
Salem. He ever recollected the friendly attentions which 
be received fix>m this people ; from whom he would proba- 
ily have received an invitation to settle, (which he doubt- 
ess would have accepted,) but for the impression which 
nany had, that the New South Church in Boston were 
lesirous of obtaining him, and that he would prefer being 
ocated in his native town. He had, more than once, 
preached to this latter congregation for several .Sabbaths ; 
md, as appeared, to general, if not to universal acceptance. 
But they, having called Mr. Clarke and received a nega- 
tive, seemed to be determined not to make proposals 
to another, without assurances, or at least a fiili expecta- 
don, of the probability that they should succeed. Such 
encouragement the prospects at Salem forbad : and no de- 
(urive measures were adopted by either, when the puroos- 
bi of both were suspended, by the sudden death of Rev. 
Dr. Andrew Eliot 

^ It very soon was manifest, that the eyes of the bereaved 
auid deeply afflicted church were turned, with fond regard 
ted tender reliance, on the son of their deceased pastor. 
The sentiment was generally felt, and the opinion almost 
universally expressed, both by the members of the socie- 
tf and others, that '* instead of the father should be the 
ion.*' The decision was as imperative as it was unani- 
Hiofus, amonp the friends of his &ther, and of the parish, 

Ihtt he was m duty bound to await the issue ; and that 
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other churches ought not to tnake any advances un- 
til that one, which was thought to have highest claims, 
should have taken their measures, and the result should be 
known. At several intervals he was employed to supply 
them, and their estimation of his services appeared to rise, 
in proportion as they became more conversant with the 
substance and the manner of his publick discourses ; and 
with his discreet and interesting private conversation and 
deportment. That it might be manifest, Chat not affection 
only, but judgment guided the choice, they voted to hear 
three others in connexion with him ; and, at the expira- 
tion of the term of probation, a very general suffrage ex- 
pressed their fixed hope and purpose. By this choice was 
loudly proclaimed, the most unequivocal evidence of their 
thorough conviction of his amiable disposition, pure char- 
acter, and solid abilities. His whole manner of life, from 
his youth up, was intimately known ; the companions of 
his childhood, his Juvenile associates, and the familiar 
friends of his mature life, hereby gave testimony that no 
fault cleaved jto him. He was valued, as the son of one 
whose " pmise was in all the churches," and whose memo- 
ry was truly precious to them ; but he was behved^ on ac- 
count of his own claims. It was believed, and the event |i 
justified the belief, that the same excellent mind was in ji 
him ; that he had the ability and the disposition to serve them 
in the Lord, with the fidelity, and the zeal, united with the 
gentleness,%nd the love, which had been exhibited by 
worthies, as distinguished as have perhaps ever in succes- 
sion adorned and edified any church of our Lord. [E.] 

He was ordained, 3 November, 1779, pastor of the 
New North Church. He accepted this call, and entered 
upon this charge, under a deep conviction of the solemni- 
ty and magnitude of the ministerial office, and of the pecu- 
liar degree of care and duty, which would result from a 
connexion with such a large society. The responsibility 
of a settlement in the metropolis, and the special weight 
of obligation hiid on him, by the elevated character for tal- 
eiits, icaniing, and piety of his revered predecessor ; ap- 
pear greatly to have exercised his thoughts, and affected 
I'is heiirt. In his reply to the invitation, he expressed in 
a very interesting manner ** the alternate emotions, with 

I 
I 
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which his breast had been filled, when attempting to col*- 
lect himself into a determination on the important subject. 
*• The result of my deliberation," he added, "is an accep- 
tance of your call, being fully persuaded, it is a duty to 
my Lord and Master, the Great Head of the church, and 
in compliance with my obligations to this very respectable 
Society, 

"I have not failed to seek that Wisdom, which is prof- 
itable to direct. I have endeavoured to draw instruction 
from the fountain of knowledge. And I doubt not that 
I have had an interest in your prayers, at the throne of 
grace, and been present in your addresses to Him, with 
whom is the residue of the Spirit. 

** I am greatly encouraged by the kind advice of many 
wise and judicious friends, both ministers and people, who 
have given their opinion, that I ought to regard this as a 
call in Providence^ to which I should lend a listening ear ; 
that the will of God concerning me is, that I should rise 
up, and stand in the place of my Fathee." 

Commencing his pastoral labours under such impres- 
ttons ; he prosecuted them as having constant reference to 
the approbation of the great Shepherd. He gave himself 
whol^ to his work : was diligent in study, active in pub- 
fick and private exertions, to advance the cause and inter- 
ests of Immanuel. 

He was an unwearied and impartial inquirer after truth : 
ind the result of his investigations was communicated 
mth freedom, sincerity, and candour. His opinions were 
generally like those, which his Father adopted and preach- 
ed ; but *' he called no man Master." He regretted the 
divi&ion of believers under so many names ; he disliked 
the intemperate zeal, with which some espouse and main- 
tain the peculiarities of different systems. If he had con- 
tented to enlist under any human leader, it probably 
irould have been the great and amiable Watts. He lov- 
Qd those divines best, who insist on the spirit and influ- 
ence of genuine Christianity ; and valued those least, who 
leal in philosophical and metaphysical subdeties. 

As his sentiments were not lutitudinarian, his temper was 
Host remote from any kind of bigotry. He did not feel, 
9r afiect to fqel, indifference for what he had deliberately 
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judged to be the truth. But he never harshly censure4 
or superciliously contemntd the character or tin; argul 
nients of those, who, with a sincere and serious spirit, CB- 
terlaincd different opinions. Ahke remote from each at 
thp extremes, in systematick theology, he mtis intimatdjr 
connected with individuals, who adopt otte or the other. 
He shared in an uncommon measure the confidence of aO, 
and had great influence wiiti all. Probably no one was ia 
a greater, if any one was in an equal degree, a bond of 
union among his brethren of various religious sentiments. 
The fair and flattering prospects, which opened before 
him, on entering the ministry, were realized, t« as great 
an extent, as often ialls to the lot of man. The union and 
pro^pcritJ' of his people were near his heart, and he had 
tlie happiness to uHtness their continuance and increase. 
He was among them in uninterrupted harmony ; enjoying 
their unwavering attachment, their continually increauog 
affection, respect, and confidence. 

In the fourth year after his sctdement, he doubled hfa 
joys and divided his cares, by a union, which was praoipt* 
cd by affection, confirmed by judgment, and sanctioned Df 
heaven. 

In the conjugal and parental relations, his dispontioos 
qualified him to bestow, and his inclination^ led him lo 
seek much comfort and delight. He was a riiodel of 0»e 
domestick virtues ; diffusing happiness around him ; ex- 
hibiting a pattern, and inculcating principles of piety, or* 
der, and benevolence ; delighting to witness and share the 
useful improvements and the innocent gratifications of dw 
family circle. 

But his household, and his flock, though diey engage^ 
as they ought, his chief solicitudes, and occupied mostof 
his time, were not the exclusive objects of his attention and 
care. He felt all the obligations, which Bow from social, 
connexions. He realized the chiims, which grow out if 
the relations of civil society ; and the debt, miich b doe 
to our country-, to strive to exalt its character, and advance 
its honour and lame, for literature, science, and the art>i 
as well as for virtue and humanitv. 

He loved his native town ; and was ever ready lo riw 
of his counsel and his time to advance its useful cstablisb- 
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• To most of its charitable institutions he contrib- 
lis liberal aid ; of many of them he assisted in the 
ion and management. Realizing the vast impor- 
of the means of instruction, he took a lively interest 
publick schools, and in every plan for their extension 
nprovement. He was one of the active and influen- 
jndersof the "Boston Library ;'* which, from small 
lings, he had the satisfaction to see arrive at respect- 
latiirity, and promise to be an extensive and perma- 
benefit to the community. 

was a decided and warm friend of the national and 
constitutions of government. He was the advocate 
berty with order ;" and, though mild in his manner dT 
rsing or discoursing on political topicks, he was as 
1 his attachment to our civil rights and interests, as 
3 discreet in their support, and well acquainted with 
rue principles. 

was a useful member of the principal associations in 
mmonwealth for advancing scientifick and literary in- 
and improvement, and for diffusing the blessings of 
»n. In several of them he was a highly valued offi- 
to some he rendered peculiar services. [F-] 
' the neighbouring University he was an ornament 
prop. For this place of \i\^ education he ever cher- 
a filial regard, and proved one of its most steady, 
, and fait^ifiil friends. Of the board of overseers he 
mong the most attentive and useful members ; and 
corporation, of which for the last nine years he had 
Dne of the fellows, he has been indefatigable in de- 
measures for increasing the usefulness and advancing 
jst interests of a Society, which is noiv deeply pene- 
with the immense loss sustained by his removal, 
him, and his friend Dr. Belknap, may the origin 
)undation of the " Massachusetts Historical Society" 
ncipally ascribed. It was a child of his most devoted 
ess and most faithful care. He assisted largely in form- 
\ valuable collection of ancient documents. Many 
scripts and other treasures were obtained both in our 
ry and from abroad through his instrumentality. 
:erary and religious correspondents in the other states 
t Union, as well as in British America, and in Eu- 
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rope, were numerous and of the first respectability. 
With £nglaiid, Scotland, Germany, Italy, and Ireland, ll 
is knQwn, that he had a regular interchange of letters, uxl 
of publications of merit. Of these the Historical Sooe- 
ty receivt.'d a large share. He was in succession Librarian, 
Keeper of the Cabinet, and Corresponding Secretary ; fflid 
was one of tlie Commiltcc for publishing four of the Un 
volumes of their Collections. He was engaged in the 
first, of a new series, when removed from all his earthly 
labours. Oftlie ongiVia/ materials for these volumes tt 
has Ijccn by far the largest contributor. The Eccle«asti- 
cal History of Massachusetts and Plymouth Colonics, whh 
several biographical and topographical sketches, amouM* 
ing to nearly a twelfth part of die whole work, it has been 
ascertained, were from his rich storehouse. For the im- 
portance of the matter, they forjn very prominent arttdes 
in these Collections ; and from the manner ol' execution, in 
most respects, they would reflect honour on any writer. 

His style, in these and his other publications, is stron^T 
marked with charactcristick peculiarities. It isea^, Ml- 
ural, and perspicuous ; considerably ornamented, yet, with- 
out any apparent effort or art, A fastidious critick ini^B 
detect some inadvertencies; and the most candid may mi 
many colloquial expressions, fiut all must admire tlK 
uniform good sense, and useful thought, with which all 
his writings abound. A vein of similar originality is per. 
ceived in them, as was ever apparent in his convcrsatiBD; 
and an occasional quaintness of phraseology is readily ex- 
cused, if it be not even regarded as a beauty, in conadc- 
ration of the perpetual pleasantry of allusion and felicity ef 
illustration, which are scattered through his productions OS 
common subjects : and the uniformly kind, and can^ 
and uselu! reflections, winch stamp his moa- seriotis per- 
formances. [G.j 

His fondness for antiquarian researches led to such a ft- 
miliar acquaintance with our early writers, as probably hid 
some influence on his own manner. His favourites, simaag 
the authors of our mother country, were princijially of 1^ 
fonner age. 

His compositions, as his manners and character, 
much of the air and spirit of the old Puritans ; qosdiBoA 
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B catholick feelings of his own times. To their solid 
ng and substantial piety, he added a familiar acquaintr 
with polite literature. Few men displayed a nicer 
mment, more correct judgment, or purer taste in es- 
ing works of genius : no one was more candid in re- 
ing on the defects ; or more liberal in praising the 
lencies of authors or men. 

I his moral and intellectual character his friends dwell 
inmir^led delight, and the fondest admiration. To a 
irons circle, he was inexpressibly dear. Perhaps no 
had a stronger hold on the affections' of tliose, with 
ti he was intimately conversant. They considered 
alents and learning to be of ihe very first class. His 
s of knowledge were indeed uncommon ; but his 
ugh maturing of what he possessed, and ready appli- 
1 of it, to the most useful purposes, were still more 
mmon, even than the extent of his literary, and the 
1 of his scientiiick acquirements. These all however 
ituted comparatively the smallest of his claims on 
regard. They loved him, most tenderly and firmly 
I him, for a warm benevolence of heart, which prompt- 
» uniform kindness ; for a singleness and sincerity of 
which permitted and indulged the most unreserved 
dence ; for fidelity on which entire reliance might be 
sed. 

I possessed an unaffected delicacy of mind, which led 
rathef to retire from- publick honours, than eagerly to 
them. His acquirements were more solid than 
y ; his aim, " rather to 6ethan to seerriy^ learned and 
.. Mere popular distinction had no charms for him ; 
the tokens of it, for which many are anxious, excited 
m no solicitude. His doctorate came to him unex- 
;d and undesired. Some vears before, he had been 
ulted respecting it, by some friends, who were desirous 
he should have what thev thought he so preeminendv 
ted ; but his disinclination was explicit, and his wish 
$ive. He had no intimation that it was again contem- 
d, till after it was effected. When it was intended, 
in a few years, to procure a similar testimonial from 
wn Alma Mater, he requested those, who purposed it, 
'ave what, at so late a period, would be regarded as a 
!ss compliment. 



He estimated at its just vatuc tlie approbation^ 
wise, and applause from the judicious. Ht was^l 
thin satisfied wiih the rank he licid in his profession, 
ill the irpublifk of letters, as it was declared by 
unequivocal expressions of the respect of the community, 
for his powers and attainments. He coveted do one's more 
elevated situation or fame. On the contrary, he >vas the 
active patron of rising merit ; and the success of the de- 
serving was his solicitous effort, his unfeigned delight. 

He iovtd to dwell on the peculiar e«ceUencies by whidi 
liis acquainlance were distinguished ; nor did he seek to 
tjualify his cordial commendation by unnecessarily expos- 
ing or hinting fhcir defects or weaknesses. When he 
heuixl any one's character unduly depreciated, he wis 
prompt and oi)en in stating its just claims, Avhethcr arising 
iVoni intellect, literature, morals, or other desert- He ww 
lenient in respect to the failings of others ; cautious cS M> 
frin,p;ing their rights, or injuring their feelings. He Wil 
patient towards infirmities and foibles; inclined to over- 
look mistakes, ready to forgive injuries. 

With the loveliest simplicity, he united a noble iiulc- 
pcndence, an unbending integrity of mind. He had a dig- 
nified superiority to all cunning; he scorned to employ any 
litde arts of management and in6uence ; he ever pursued 
rii^ht ends by right means. He abhorred hypocrisy ; he 
was without guile ; and if in any instance he inigbt 
have suffered inconvenience from over frankness, no one 
rould adduce a charge, never did he incur the self reproKb 
of insincerity. 

With such cherished principles and fixed liabits it is 
not surprising, that, while he attracted the devoted attach* 
ment of many, he incurred the resentment of but few, the 
enmity of none. It is believed, that " he left do wonh)^ 
man his foe." 

Wis failings, for as he was not above the condition flf 
mortals, such he doubtless had, were overlooked in ooa* 
templating the peculiar benevolence of lus heart: hUer- 
rours, if he committed any, are forgotten in t!»e recoUcctioli 
of the predominating excellence of his conduct. 

Dr. Eliot's person was comely, his countenance agnrC* 
ble and interesting. His stature was rather below ibc 
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middle size; and his frame not muscular. His manners 
. were remarkably those of the olD school; polite, easy, 
iinaiTected ; in perfect and happy consistency with his 
sin^eness of henrt and purity of character. 

It was mentioned,* that, during the season of early years, 
his constitution was exceedingly slender. It never acquir- 
ed g^eat robustness ; but habits of regularity, temperance, 
and a tranquil tenour of feelings, secured a tolerable, and 
very uniform state of health. From the period of attaining 
mature life, he suffered few, if any considerable interrup- 
tions from sickness, in his studies or publick labours. In ^ 
the winter of 1809, he was confined for several weeks, by 
a severe peripneumony ; which occasioned to his friends, 
for a time, strong apprehensions of his loss. But his val- 
uable life was protracted for a little span : and although 
thw%reat anxiety, led some of those, who were most 
naHy connected with him, to an opinion, that his heahh 
was much impaired ; it seemed to himself that it was in 
such a good measure restored, that he never complained 
much, and seldom spoke, of an occasional indigestion, and 
of oppression in the Thorax. To a few of his most 
intimate connexions he sometimes said, that he was 
•* doubtful whether all was right, at the heart.^^ Two days 
before his last illness, having walked faster than usual to 
meet with his associates in one of the manv trusts with 
which he was charged, in attending on all which he was 
remarkably constant and punctual ; he complained of an 
unusual palpitation, and a sensation of oppressive weight, 
at the breast. He was seized with an extremely violent 
spasmodick affection of the muscles of the chest and left 
arm, in the afternoon of Wednesday, 10 February. 
Through the night, at intervals, his suiterin^s were exces- 
sive ; but on the next day he was so far relieved, that his 
fiunilyand friends were encouraged to expect a speedy and 
entire recovery. On Friday, the attacks were renewed ; 
and at times amounted to strong convulsions. These 
paroxisms were succeeded by complete prostration of 
strength, and by fainting ; during h hich his sensations, 
he described to be as the pleasing dreams of a rtiresh- 

ing sleep. His physicians now regarded the indications as 

Ii 
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decisive ; and, on being requested to give their real opmjj 
ion, they apprized him of their conviction, that the re&ult 
would be certainly and speedily fatal. He appeared tuUf 
prepared for thcr great event ; and expressed the most en* 
tire acquiescence. [H.] Every respite from extrcmfl 
pain was employed in endeavours to calm and sooth hU 
children and friends ; in imparting solemn counsel, oiM 
directing in regard to his manucripts, library, and otbci 
concerns. He explicitly desired, as he had often intimn 
ted, that no discourse should be delivered at titc time a 
interment. He had uniformly been opposed lo these ccr^ 
emonials ; and now requested, that the church and peopH 
%vould consent, that his funeral should be like that of twi* 
former pastor. [I.] He endured such great and alnicol 
uninterrupted distress, and was reduced to such a litate o| 
debility, that but few of the many, who anxiously lllitcd 
the house, were introduced to his chamber. Those, whij 
were thus privileged, were impressed with admiration fli 
the tranquillity, which prcvadcd his whole demeanour ; ibCj 
serenity which beamed from his looks, or Bowed from hij 
lips. He had no anxiety, but that his submission wi^i 
continue; no solicitude, but respecting his friends; Mi 
apprehension, but that he might grow impatient, ifhissaf-i 
ferings were long protracted. His mind w^s unitnpaire' 
to the last ; and he was enabled to meet all, which was >] 
pointed, not only without a murmur, but with devout 
even grateful resignation. 'I'hrough the whole tij 
scene, he honoured his christian profession and ministiy 
and, with a faith unwavering, a hope full of immortality,! 
was gradually exhausted by the disease, and expired, lUM 
half past ten o'clock, on the morning of Lord's day, H 
Fcbrurary, 1813. 



NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

[A. Page 21 1.] For proofs of the peculiar felii 
which he exhibits accurate and strong rescmbla 
" The New England Biographical Dictionary." 
led from such a gallery, the pieces of greatest merit, b«3 
tremely difficult. The eye of a spectator most ( 
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turns, and is most intently fixed, on the portraits of those, 
for whom the greatest attachment is felt : and the judg- 
ment, in regard to execution, is prone to a bias from tne in- 
terest,* which is felt in the subject. Without venturing 
on a lare;e enumeration, and wishing to regard general 
merit, ramer than be guided by individual taste, the articles 
SAMir£L Adams, F. Ames, Belknap, Burnet, 
CBA.UNcr, CoLMAN, J. Hancock, Hutchinson, In- 
CRj^Ass and Cotton Mather, Jaaces Otis, Ed- 
Muvi> and Josiah Quincy, £. Stiles, are consider- 
cd to be models of character- painting. P. Thacher 
would have been added to the list, but that his life was not 
inserted in the Dictionary ; having been so recently pub- 
lid^d in the Collections of the Historical Society. See 
Vol. VIII. p. 277—84. 

J[B. Page 211.] Reverend Andrew Eliot, D. D. 
ds a very elevated rank among American scholars and 
divines.^ Both in his own country and abroad, he was 
it^;anled as one of our brightest lights. The University 
at Edinburgh honoured themselves, and him, by confer- 
ring the degree of doctor in divinity. Besides several 
excellent discourses on publick occasions, a Volume of 
hb Sermons was published in Boston, 1774, and exhibits 
Orte of the most honourable specimens of American talent. 
His death, 13 September, (N. S.) 1778, was attended with 
many circumstances of astonishing similarity with those, 
which marked the exit of his worthy son and successor. 

He was bom 25 December, (O. S.) 1718. When 
about 3 years of age, he was taken from a tub of water appar- 
endy lifeless. The suspended animation was not restored 
until after a considerable space of time. He was graduated 
at Harvard College, 1737 ; ordained pastor of the New 
North Congregational Church, in Boston, 14 April, (O. S.) 
1742. In October following, he nuuried Elizabeth 
Lang DON, daughter of Josiah L. one of the deacons of 
his church. Her mother's maiden name was Elizabeth 
Sexton. Her brother, Ephraim L. was graduated at 
Harvard College 1752 ; was for many years adjunct mas* 
ter of the north latin grammar school, when Mr. Wiswall, 

* See the New EogtaBd, And Atlen^t American Biognipbi^*! Dieiioikarics. 
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the principal, was labouring under the infirmities of age. 
He was a very rigid disciplinarian. He had studied divin- 
ity ; was a decided Socinian ; but was. prevented from 
preaching by insuperable constitutional timidity. He 
died in 1764 or 1765. 

Dr. A. Eliot had eleven children, all living at the time 
of his death. His wife survived him ; and died 14 June, 
1795. 

1. Andrew was bom* 11 January, 1743 ; was graduated at 

Harv. College 1762, was appointed librarian 1766, 
tutor 1767, one of the fellows 1773 ; ordained 
the Congregational minister of Fairfield, Connecti- 
cut, 1774; died in the autumn of 1805.* His 
wife was Mary, daughter of Honourable Joseph 
Pynchon. She survived him, and died 1810. 
They had seven children. Their only son, Andrew, 
is now minister of New Milford, Connecticut. 

2. JosHah : bom 1 1 January, 1745. Was a merchant in 

Boston. Died at Georgia. 

3. Elizabeth : born 4' May, 1747 ; died 31 December, 

1780. 

4. Samuel: bom 17 June, 1748 ; married Elizabeth, 

daughter of William Greenleif, Esq. who sur- 
vivcd him, and is now wife of Edward Pope, 
Esq. of New Bedford. He was a merchant, in 
Bo^>ton ; died "March, 1784, leaving five children. 

5. Ruth : born 2 October, 1749, was the wife of Capt 

Thomas Knox ; died 29 September, 1802, leav- 
ing one daughter. 

6. Mary : born 24 Janu<iry, 1750, was the wife of Capt 

Nathaniel Goodwhi ; died 11 April, 1810, leav- 
ing one son. 

7. John : the subject of the preceding memoir, married 

10 September, 1784, Ann Treadwell, daughter 
of Jacob Treadwell, Esq. of Portsmouth, N. H. 
Her mother was Ann Rogers, daughter of Daniel 
R. an apothecary in Portsmouth, who was 4th son, 
8th child, of Rcv. Nathaniel R. pastor of the 1st 
church in that town. He was a son of John R 

* See Historical CoUeetlonty X. p. 181. 
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fte'sidcnt of H. College, son to Rev. Nathaniel 
R. of Ipswich, Massachusetts, who was a son of 
Rev. John R. of Dedham, England, a grandson 
of John R. the Martyr at Smithfield.^ 

A fine portrait of him, executed by Copley, 
is in the family of the late Dr. Eliot ; whose 
children, Andrew, John, Anna, George, Eliza- 
beth Langdon, and Mary, are lineal descen- 
dants of the 9th generation, from diis famous 
divine. 

8. Sarah : bom 3 November, 1755 ; was married to Mr. 
' Joseph Squire of Fdrfield, Connecticut ; died 

May 8, 1799, leaving five sons and four daugh- 
ters. 

9. Susanna : borh 25 February, 1759 ; is the wife of Dr. 

David Hull, of Fairfield, Connecticut. 

10. Ephraim : born 29 December, 1761 ; was graduated 

at Harv. College, 1780; was qualified for the 
practice of physick ; and is an eminent druggist 
in Boston. 

11. Anna : born 27 April, 1765 ; was married to Capt. 

Melzar Joy ; died 28 March, 1799, leaving two 
daughters. 

The following is the genealogy, as far as has been ascer- 
tained, of this family of Eliot, (anciently Etyot^) which has 
nto relation to any other of the same name in America. 

L Andretb EUotj an emigrant from Wales, about the time 
Mr. HigginsoB. came to Salem, was one of the 
first settlers or lieverly. His son 

II. Andrew J came over in the same vessel, with his &mily ; 

but was himself drowned on the passage, near 
Cape Sable. His son 

III. Andrew^ lived at Beverly. He was one of the jury 

that convicted those at Salem, who were tried for 
witchcraft. This afterward gready exercised 
his mind ; he lamented it as a heinous sin, and 
set apart many days of fi^isting and prayer, to ex- 
press his penitence, and seek forgiveness. His son 
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^H ' IV. Andrew, was a merchant, in Boston, and one oftll^^^l 

^^L ferers in the great fire, Comhill, 1711 ; He^^^f 

^^H ried Ruth Symonds, of Beverly ; and ha4^^^| 

^^H sons and one daughter. ^^^| 

^^V V. (i.) Samuel, the eldest, was a bookseller in Boston, aV^H 

^^m of great intelligence and worth, who ^vrote seve- 

^H ral able pieces, with his name attached, against 

^^^ what he considered the fanaticism of Whitfield, 

^^^ Tenncnt, Davenport, and their followers. Of 

^^1 three daughters, one was the wife of the late Jer* 

^^B emy Belknap, O. D. ; two died single. His son^ 

^^K Samuel Eliot, Esquire, a distinguished merchant 

^^1 of Hoston, was for several years President of the 

^^1 Massachusetts Bank, is Vice President of the 

^^H Massachusetts Congregational Charitable SociC' 

^^1 ty, to the funds of which he has been a bountifol 

^^H contributor and active patron, as also of various 

^^H useful and benevolent institutions. 

^^H (ii.) Ruth, was married to Nathaniel Thayer. The}' had 

^^H three daughters, and one sou, Ebenezer, nuntster 

^^v of Hampton, N. H. father of Rev. Nathaniel 

^H Thayer, of Lancaster. 

^H (iii.) Jndrciv, the youngest son, is the principal stibjecfc|fl(i« 

^B this note. 

H [C. Page 212.] At this period Mr. Peleg ' 

^* was master of this school, assisted by Mr. Ephraim ! 

don.* He was bom at Dorchester ; was graduated at Har- 
vard College, 1702 ; died 1767, at the advanced period of 
84 years. Josiah Langdon, cousiato Ephraim, then had 
the care of the school, but remained not long, as he was de- 
ficient in a spirit of government. The scholars were sent, 
for about six weeks, to the South School, then under the 
care of the celebrated John Lovell.f and his son, the pres- 
ent James Lovcll, Esquire. The latter was appointed tern- 
^^ porary master of the North School ; which was for some 
^^L lime in a verj' unsettled state. In 1768, Mr. Samod 
^^m Hunt was introduced to the charge, and continued in it till 
^^^ the revolutionary war ; when master Lovell having retired 
^H with the loyalists, Mr. H. was apiwinted has successor. 
^^B He it was who oGTered young Mr. Eliot to College. 

^^^^ * Sec lul nn(», p. 
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The tutors of his class were Mr. Stephen Scales, for the 
two first years, and Mn John Wadswortfi, the two last. A 
feeling and elegant trifepete to this latter instructer is given 
by his grateful and affectionate pupil, N. Eng. Biograph. 
Diet. p. 324. The other^tors, during the period of his 
pupilage were, Mr. JoscpnWillard, afterwards President of 
the College, Mr. Andrew Eliot,* Mr. Timothy Hilliard, 
afterwards minister of Barnstable and Cambridge, and Mr. 
John Marsh, now D. D. of Weathersfield, Connecticut. 

[D. Page 213.1 A fund was established by His Ex- 
cellendy Edward Hopkins, among other important pur- 
poses, for the procuring of valuable books to be conferred 
on such students of the College, as were distinguished for 
their proficiency in various branches of literature and sci- 
ence. An ennaving of the College seal, with the inscrip- 
tion ^* Detur Digniori" used to be pasted in the book or 
books thus conferred ; and hence the familiar name given 
to these testimonials of merit. The volume he thus re- 
ceived was ^^ Condillac on human knowledge.*' 

The publick performance, which was then most desired, 
because it was well understood, that the authority of College 
intended it as the highest honour, was the Latin Salutatory 
Oration. For a long period this was the only part, besides 
Syllogistic Disputations. It is believed, that the first En- 
glish exercise on commencement was a Dialogue in 1769, 
bv William Tudor and Jonathan W. Austin, and the first 
English oration was in 1770, by Ward Chipman. From 
that time the proportion of English pieces nave been in- 
creasing, and now few in any other language are exhibited. 

[E. Pajge 218.] The New North was iht Jifth 
Congregational church organized in Boston ; the secondj 
at tke north end of the town. The North or Sxcojf o 
Church was gathered, 1649, seventeen years after the 
founding of First Church ; and at the commencement 
of the next centurv had become very numerous. Their 
meeting house in North Square, afterwards called the Old 
Norths was crowded to overflowing ; and in 1714 a new 
building was erected, and a new church amicably formed. 
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The house was of wood, nearly on the spot where the pres- 
ent brick edifice stands. It was dedicated 5 May, 1714; 
taken down, August, 1802; tfee new house completed 
and dedicated 2 May, 1804. The ministers of this 
church have been 

Ordained Died Jtged. 

Rev. John Webb, SO October, 1714, 16 April, 1750, 69. 

„ Peter Thacher, (insUlled) 28 Jitnuar}-, 1723, 1 March, 1739. 61. 

„ Andrew Eliot, IK D. 14 ApHI, 1742, 13 September, 1778, 59. 

„ Joha Eliot, D. D. 3 November, 1779, 14 February, 1813, 69. 

In the sermon by the last of these worthiesy on entering 
the new house of worship, is a valuable summary of the 
history of the church, and of the characters of its pastors. 
In the New England Biographical Dictionary, a more detail- 
ed account of them is given. Sermons on the death of 
Rev. Mr. Thacher, by his colleague, by Rev. Dr. Colman, 
and Rev. William Cooper, were published, as were Rev. 
Dr. A. Eliot's sermon, on the death of his colleague ; and 
Rev. P% Thacher's on the departure of Dr. A. Ehotl 

On occasion of Dr. John Eliot's death, a sermon by Rev. 
Dr. Lathrop was published by vote of the society, contain- 
ing a very interesting sketch of his last illness, with notices 
of his life and character, and a soothing application of the 
leading doctrine, " The gracious appointment of God a 
sure foundation of comfort and hope.^'^ It is understood, 
that a sermon on the same occasion, by Rev. Dr. Freeman, 
will be given to the publick ; and also that parts of a ser- 
mon at the Thursday lecture, by Rev. S. C. ITiacher arc 
to be inserted in the first number of a new periodical work, 
" The Christian Disciple." 

The following extracts from a sermon preached to the 
bereaved Congregation, 28 March, convey the writer's es- 
timate of the pastoral character of* Dr. Eliot more fully, 
jthan seemed to be proper in the memoir. 

" The tender scene of his settlement is fresh in the recol- 
lection of many among you ; who can never forget the 
overpowering emotions it excited. The spectacle was 
as rare, as it was interesting, to behold one son* of a for- 
mer pastor, introducing a brother into the place of their 

• Rev. Andrew ElicR, of Fairfield^ preached at the ordination oJ hit brother, vai 
the discourse vas printed. 
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lainted sire, tiow did you hang on the lips of the preach- 
T, as he dwelt on the prophetick declaration, which has 
>een so well fulfilled, ^* The spirit of Elijah doth rest up- 
HI Elisha."* Yes ; you all are witnesses, that this pre- 
liction was indeed verified. The mande descended on 
lie successour-: the spirit of wisdom aiid meekness, of the 
car of the Lord, and a sound mind : the spuit of prayer 
nd devotion, of gentleness and love. Witli like affection 
nd esteem was he honoured through life, with like un- 
dgned grief, mingled with like strong consolation and 
;ood hope, was his death regarded.* The character and 
ervices of your late pastor arc embalmed in your hearts, 
nd will be had in remembrance, associated with those of 
is predecessor ; their names are united in your acknowl- 
dginents to heaven : *' and the rising generation will be 
uight, to call them blessed." 

*' To detail the particulars of his ministry among you ; to 
virell minutely on the manner of his discharging the van- 
us publick, private, and social duties of hb office, would 
imish a copious and rich theme for more than one dis- 
ourse ; and to the fullest description, which I could give, 
oar hearts would be disposed and able to make many ad- 
iUons. Imperfect as the sketch must be, it cannot be 
'hoUy omitted. 

^^ His preaching was chiefly of a practical nature, and in a 
lain familiar style. He sought not the applause of hear- 
rs, but to convince their judgment, engage their affec- 
ons, and influence their temper. With a deep insight in- 
I human nature, he had great skill in delineating charac- 
;ters ; and his representations of the various influences 
r the human passions were uncommonly forcible and im- 
ressive. The disputed doctrines of our religion were 
9t his frequent nor fiivourite topicks. He was f&x from 
Msideriiig all opinions, concerning the mysteries of chris- 
inity, as alike innocent or safe ; but he was patient in can- 
lasing the objections, he was most candid in jud^g, and 
iad in ^[leaking of others. While he unfolded the great 
mk of our redemption, according to those views, which 
t entertained of this marvellous scheme of grace, all^ 
Ifto were devout and humble, shared his charitable regards. 

• The Uxt, % Kiog^U. iS. 
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For those whom he thought to labour under mistakes, be 
felt a friendly solicitude ; for any who appeared fixed in 
important errours, he fervently prayed. He believed that 
as real religion <^as not often yi the whrrlwind of controvor- 
sy, the storm of passion, the fire of enthusiasm ; so neith- 
er was it ever in the listlessness of indifference, or the frost 
of insensibility, but in the still small voice of godliness and 
brotherly kindness. He was eager to promote good will 
among the ministers, and other professors of different de- 
nominations ; he was a peace- maker in his own. He 
strove sincerely, and oflen with much success, to heal di- 
visions, to reconcile misunderstandings, and prevent alien- 
ations in the churches of Christ, and in all our associations, 
literary, social, and sacred. 

" But Christianity, though with him not wholly or chiefly 
consisting in dogmas, was a scheme of truth, as well as of 
duty ; it was a rule of faith, as well as a law of life ; it had 
its creed of doctrines, as well as its code of requirements. 
The religion he experienced and preached, was a senti- 
ment of the heart, as well as a principle of the understand- 
ing. His darling theme was grace ; rich grace ! It was 
most consonant witli his tender sensibility and mild dispo- 
sition to " beseech hearers by the mercies of God." But 
he also knew that the ** terrours of the Lord," were an cs- 
scntial part of the appointed means of " persuading" men. 
He shunned not to declare all the counsel of heaven ; he 
proclaimed both the glorious promises and the tremendous 
threatenings by which revelation is sanctioned. 

" He ever sought and prayed for your peace ; he carried 
you in his hearty prayers to God, under all your trials and 
afflictions. He was grieved in all which troubled you, 
and he partook in all which gladdened your hearts, and 
shed sunshine on your prospects. To most of the fiimi- 
lies in his congregation, he had opportunity for both these, 
in the course of his ministr}\ Though you fondly hoped 
and fervently prayed, that it might have been longer pro- 
tracted, still was it continued for such a period, as to wi^ 
ness various changes. A new generation, as it were, tf?e 
grown up under his pastoral care. In these 34 years, 
1454 have been initiated into this church by baptism ; but 
these compose not near the whole number of births. How 
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lid he watch over your advancing years, as a kind shep- 
herd ; how impressive were his remarks and prayers, when 
fou attended his catechetical exercises; how -did he no- 
dee you at home, and at school, and in all your progress 
to maturity. How many of you has he united in life's 
Eenderest connexion? Of 811 couples, (1622 persons,) 
whom he has joined in marriage, numbers remain to tes- 
tify with what fond and faithful counsel he accompanied 
lie nuptial benediction. How was his heart comforted, 
when you apprized him of your purpose to take the vows 
if your God ; and give to your Saviour the kindness of 
rour youth, and the love of your early espousals. How 
lid he endeavour to make plain tlie access to the ordi- 
lanoe of the supper, and to welcome those, who, in faith, 
ind penitence, and love, sought admission to tliis banquet 
»f love. Of 263, who were admitted to the privileges of 
he christian covenant, he had the satisfaction of introdu- 
cing 161 into the fraternity of full communion. How 
lid he regret that many, about whom the best hopes may 
le indulged, yet absent themselves from this last duty and 
pleasure. Numbers, it is fervently hoped, have been pre- 
ared by hb ministrations for this solemn and improving 
ervice, as well as all other parts of the christian obliga- 
ions. Much seed, sown by his care, may be vegetating 
9 produce fruit to eternal life. 

^^ How courteous and aflPable was he, in the social inter- 
ourse, which he maintained with you ; how disposed to 
harm and regulate festivity, by his cheerful communica- 
ons ; how improving were his most familiar interviews : 
ow kind was he in advising, whenever advice was asked ; 
ow faithful in reproving, if, in any instance, censure was 
icurred. He wept too, with tho?^ that wept, as well as 
!Joiced with those who rejoiced. In attentions to the sick, 
od the sorrowful, he was remarkably assiduous and ac- 
qptable. To the dying he administered the truths, com- 
lands, and hopes of'^reli^on, with peculiar impressiveness 
id tenderness. To mourners he was indeed a son of 
insolation ; to the needy a ready and bountiful helper. 
(Then you are reminded of these portions of the charac- 
T of the deceased, the wound which his separation inflict- 
], smarts and bleeds afresh. Your undissembled sorrow 



can scarcely be repressed, when you dwell oo the recoUec- 
tion of all the multiplied ties, by which your frieiid and 
pastor was entwined about your affections. No more 
from this sacred desk, which is invested in the sable hiibil- 
iments of mourning, may its late occupant dispense the 
light of his doctrine, to guide your feet into the paths of 
truth and righteousness : No longer will his prayers and 
consolaiionb be heiice poured forth for you onder your af. 
flictions. You all feel that you have sustained not only a 
publick, but a personal loss. You realize, that lie was to 
you a devoted friend. According to your respective ages, 
you experience a sorrow like that, which is inflicted by the 
death of a parent, or a brother, or a child. 

" What then must be the breach in the domestick cirde? 
" It is deep and wide as the sea : the Almighty alone am 
heal it." Sacred be the sufferings of the respected rcltct, 
from whom hath ceased ihe desire of licr eyes, and the de- 
light of her heart: To Him, who hath graciously conde- 
scended to reveal himsell, among other endearing names, 
as the Consort of the widowed, the Father of the fiilh- 
erless, we devoutly commend her and her children, «'bo 
have lost one of the most faithful and exemplarj- of f»il>' 
crs. May his counsels ever govern, and his pattern guide 
them. The legacy of his fervent prayers, and his wise in- 
structions ; bis christian life and christian exit, rightly Hn* 
proved, will be of infinitely more value, than any exicotof 
temporal inheritance. 

" Such is a very rapid sketch of the pastor, whom y«i 
mourn. It has been the purpose to give a teprcscnuiioo, 
which, however imperfect, should be laublul ; which, how. 
ever unequal to the merits of the subject, might speak our 
sense of our loss, and lead to a suitable improvement of 
this heavy dispensation of providence. To multitudes it 
isdeeply affecting ; to his friends, his family, and you, ibe 
people ol' his chai ge, it is as instructive, as it is M>lcmn and 
severe. 

" Perhaps in estimating the kind course of divine prtnri* 
dence, amid all the innumerable proofs of the infinilc be- 
nevolence of Deity, this is one of the most illustrious ; ihait 
the overwhelming anguish which recent bereavement oc- 
casions, is mitigated b^ endurance ; that not oaly picqr 
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commands us to acquiesce, but that reflection aids us to 
be tranquil^ under the heaviest aflUctions ; that when the 
pungency of grief subsides, it is succeeded by a calm 
composure ; that even a pensive satisfaction accompanies 
Ifae recollection of those ^* who were to us, as our own 
•auk.'' 

" Such, my christian friends, I trust is our experience 
under the late most tiying dispensation* When our fath- 
er, and friend, and counsellor, was removed in so sudden 
a manner, we were ready to exclaim, " Were ever sor- 
rows like unto our sorrows ?" and refusing to be comfort- 
ed, the wish could scarcely be repressed, " Let us also go, 
that we may die with him." But already are we enabled 
to remember our duty, and follow his counsel ; we ac- 
knowledge in our loss the hand of God, and are composed. 
We call on Him, and have fiiith that he heareth us : We 
humble ourselves under his mighty hand, *^that in due 
time he may raise us up ; casting our care on him," we 
realize, ^^ that he careth for us." The last offices of affec- 
tion and respect were paid to the precious relicks, with a 
devout reference to the benediction of the Lord of life ; 
we prayed to the Author of consolation, to sanctify our 
scurrows, " and went to the grave to weep there." We 
saw the tomb close on all that was mortal of our friend, 
but we ^^ mourned not as those, who have no hope." We 
took comfort from the assured belief, that the treasure 
committed to its custody was not lost, but reserved for the 
resurrection at the last day. We realized that the stroke, 
which removed him was parental, and its design merciful ; 
and our submission to the will of Him, who took from us 
a comfort and a blessing, was blended with gratitude, be- 
cause he gave it. 

^' But &ough the lenient hand of time has infused some 
softening ingredients into our cup of sorrow, long will it 
be ere we shall foiget its bitterness. You have paid the 
last external tokens of respect and affection to a pastor, 
whom you ever delighted to honour ; but the period is 
very remote before vour hearts will have dischajged the 
debt of homage, with which they overflow, and which they 
unitedly acknowledge. Never, while you live, will vou 
ceaae to recollect hb virtues and graces ; his amiable tern- 
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per and mild manners ; his excellent example and instruc- 
tions ; his pleasing and improving intercourse ; his pater- 
nal and brotherly attentions. These, and all the variety 
of ^idearing circumstances by which he was knit to your 
hearts, will form the theme of your frequent converse 
one with another. You will dweU on them with undimin- 
ishing interest and tenderness, and teach them to those, 
who enjoyed not the privilege of knowing them. 

"Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright; for 
the end of that man is peace." Is it then pretended, do 
any ask, that the great and good character, the outlines of 
which have been now faintly sketched, was pure from 
hulls ? It were alike vain and culpable to make such a 
pretence. His excellence was that of sincerity, not of per- 
fection. His goodness was of man, not of angel. He was 
of tlie descendants of the transgressors, and partook of 
their fallen nature ; he had, doubtless, temptations, against 
which he was not always successful ; and infirmities, to 
which he sometimes yielded ; and sins, which easily beset 
him, and for some pollutions from ^hich he needed and 
implored the pardon of Him against whom all men are of- 
fenders. He had a comfortable hope, a cheering trust, 
tiiat he was forgiven and accepted through the great Me- 
diator. And those, whose privilege it was to be admitted 
to an interview with lum, in his last illness, were " com- 
forted beyond expression," with the comfort wherewith he 
" himself was comforted also of God." Oh ! may the 
instructive demeanour and language of this servant of Je- 
sus, never be effaced from my lively recollection. May 
the prayer and conviction, that the " friendship about to 
be interrupted would be renewed again," which he then 
uttered, be ever present to my mind, and give firmness to 
tiie resolution, ardour to the wish, energy to the supplica- 
tion, tliat God in mercy may grant its fulfilment. " Let 
me live the life, let me die the death of the righteous ; 
let ivy last end be like his /" 

' [F. Page 221.] The various places of honour and trust 
to which he was elected, and which were not only unsought 
by him, but accepted in consequence of the earnest solicita- 
lioris of those who thought him best adapted to fill them, 
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abundantly evidence how highly those valued him, who 
knew him best. His important offices and eminent servi- 
ces in the Historical Society, and in the College, have bcfen 
mentioned.* 

Of the Convention of Congregational ministers, he was 
for many years Treasurer. At his death he was 
Secretary of the Congregational Charitable Society : 
Vice President of the Board of Commissioners of the 
Society in Scotland for promoting Christian 
Knowledge : 
Vice Treasurer of the Society for propagating the 
Gos|3el among the Indians and others in North 
America : 
Treasurer of the Massachusetts Humane Society : 
A Trustee of the Bible Society of Massachusetts : 

„ „ „ Massachusetts Charitable Fire Society : 
,» „ „ Boston Library : 
„ „ „ Theological Library • 

He Was a Corresponding Member of the New York 
Historical Society. 

His doctorate bears date, Edinb. 24 June, 1797. The 
diploma is signed '^Geo. Baird, Primariusy and by 
twenty three professors, among whom are Hugo Blair, 
DucALD Stewart, Alexander Fraser Tytler.'* 

" At a meeting of the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College, 22 Februarjs 1813- 

" Voted, That the CoqDoration partake in the sorrow 
extensively felt at the death of the Rev. Dr. Eliot, who 
was amiable and excellent in all the relations of private life ; 
a learned, pious, and catholick divine ; an exemplary and 
affectionate pastor of a church ; a man of letters, especially 
versed in the literature and history of New England ; a 
fellow of the Coiporation, who secured the high esteem 
and attachment of his colleagues, by his agreeable and use- 
ful conversation, his benevolent and conciliatory disposi- 
tion and manners ; joined to acknowledged consistency and 
sincerity of character, and by his enlightened and disin- 
terested zeal in the service of the University." 

[G. Page 222.] A more detailed exposition of his lit^ 
trary character is given in the following extract fiom a 
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" Publick Lecture, read in the Chapel of Harvard Col- 
lege, 19 February, 1813." 

" You doubtless expect, on this occasion, some notice 
of the recent solemn, and afFecthig dispensation of divine 
Providence. The near connexion of Doctor £liot 
with our Society, and the diMinguibtied services he tm 
rendered it, unite with the reverence which many of yoU 
from personal knowledge felt for him, and I trust it may 
be added, with the kind sympathy of all of you in mjf 
overwhelming affliction, to render as suitable, as it is merit* 
ed, a brief tribute of gratitude, affection, and esteein. 

" To others more appropriately belongs the enforcing d" 
those pious considerations, whichevents Ukethcse are adapt- 
ed to teach. Be theirs the delightful duly of leading you in 
this calamity, and in uU thai you enjoy or suffer, to acknowl* 
edge the divine hand and adore the div ine sovereignly . Mine 
be die humbler attempt to portray some of the prominent 
features of him, concerning whose mind and manners, at- 
tainments and virtues, it may most justly be said, 



" O Alniae matris dolor et decus, 

Uudc juventUB exemplum, vatcti materiani cb^&di." 
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" But it is not only the endeared pastor of a chui 
an example of the domestick and social virtues, 
we mourn. For the same qualities and course of 
that made him the delight of his relatives and near fneiids, 
he was highly and justly valued not only by his associates 
and numerous acquaintance, but diroughout the commu- 
nity. " He was an Israelite indeed, in whom was no 
guile." Few mortals ever possessed, in a more pcriect 
measure, that "ornament of great price, a meek and quiet 
spirit." " In simplicity and godly sincerity, lie had Ms 
conversation;" and " when the ear heard him it blessed 
him ; when the eye saw him it bore witness to him," 
that he was indeed " a good ma k." It cannot be orail* 
ted to give testimony to his unwearying zeal in iheservioe 
of his young friends in their entrance into life : especially 
in their course of study and preparation for the ministry. 
His discreet counsels, his wise instructions, his ready aid, 
sccurctt the firmest and fondest attachment of many 
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clung to him while living, as among their best benefac- 
tors; who mourn his departure, as one of their severest 
trials ; and who will ever cherish in their grateful hearts 
his precious memor}". 

But great as is this loss, in these various views, it has 
a still larger extent, and more afflictive operation. 

" A pillar in the fabrick of our municipal and civil inter- 
ests is laid low. In the high and honourable acceptation 
of the term, he was a patriot. His opinion and his suf- 
frage were ever in behalf of the goob great men ; his 
feelings and principles those of the class he loved and sup- 
ported. 

^^ A luminary is extinguished in the temple of litera- 
ture ; than which, if some may have sparkled with more 
brilliancy, none have shed a clearer, a purer, or a more 
jcnign radiance. As in his professional so in his literary 
valk, he never sought popularity ; and he was disinclined 
:o performing on publick occasions. But when a sense of 
luty or tlie solicitations of friends prevailed ; their utmost 
vishes were always fulfilled, their highest hopes gratified. 

^' With an excellent natural capacity, he had been a dili- 
^nt student: and he exercised much reflection in di- 
gesting his knowledge. His memory was retentive, and 
lis judgpncnt remarl^bly mature. His fancy was lively, 
lis imagination discursive, but great learning had restrain- 
ed their exuberance ; and his compositions, while abouiid- 
ng with pleasing imagery, are weighty with important 
houghts. His acquirements were vast and various. 
.Vith the exception only of abstract mathematicks, and in 
his ihiportant and delightful science his attainments were 
ar above mediocrity,* no one with whom it has been my 
irivilege to be intimutcly conversant, has been regarded as 
nore justly, if any one be equally, entitled to the high and 
lonourable character of " a good scholar and a ripe one.'*^ 
n familiarity with classical learning, especially with the 
^atin autliors, he probably left among us no superiour \ 
1 the science of ethicks and the philosophy of the human 
lind he had few equals ; in an intimate knowledge of the 

* Those acquainted with his vhole course ofsCudf sat, that at one period he dc* 
itcd much time, aod the utmott attcntiooy to nuthcvatical^uid physical philosophy 

T. L 
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civil and ecclesiastical history of our owii countr)*, and of 
that from which we sprung, he probably had none. For 
many years he had given a considerable part of his leisure 
to researches into the foundation and progress of the New 
England churches* He was continually attentive to col- 
lecting facts in regard to our illustrious worthies ; and pre- 
paring sketches of their lives, as known from his own ob- 
servation, or as they were described by the aged friends of 
his youth, or as his extensive reading and correspondence 
enabled him to depict them. Before he had nearly accom- 
plished what he meditated, proposals were issued for the 
publication of an " American Biographical Dictionary." 
This unexpected project caused him much perplexity. 
He thought of abandoning his long meditated purpose, and 
of depositing his vast stock of materials in the archives of 
his favourite Historical Society. The other alternative 
seemed to be, a premature impression of his work ; be- 
cause if delayed, until the appearance of the other, it 
might be thought in some degree to interfere with it, and 
suspected to have been greatiy indebted to it. To the for- 
mer scheme, of relinquishing the project, which had been 
announced some years before, his literary associates, and 
many others, who were apprized of his plan, would not con- 
sent ; and the issue, it is believed, has fully justified their 
advice. Under all the disadvantages now hinted, it is a 
monument of diligent and impartial exertion of great tal- 
ents and learning. That he was not spared, to complete 
a revised and enlarged edition, is a subject of unmixed re- 
gret ; for who shall venture to apply the pencil to the car- 
toons of Raphael ? 

" Besides this work, he was the author of many very valu- 
able articles in the Collections of the Historical Society, 
and of several occasional discourses^* He contributed 

* WU separate publications are, as far as is known, 
A Sermon before Free Masons, anniTersarj of Sl John, S4 June, 1783. 
A Charge do. do. do. do. 1783. 

A Serokon on the dav of Annual Thanksgiving, 30 NoTember, 1794« 
do. at tlie ordination of Joseph McKean, at Milton, 1 Nor. 1797. 
do. on publiok ivorship, 1800. 

do. on the eoiupletion of the House of Worship, for the New North Be- 
ligious Socictv, 2 Mar, 1804. 
A Sermon a'l the ordination of Rev. Henry Edes, at Providence, 17 July, 1805. 
A Biographical Dictionary, account of the' first settlers and other eminent charac- 
ters in New EiigiHud. 8vo. pp. 511. 1809- 

Of the articlts he furnished for the Historical Collections, these are the most cou 
sidcrablc ; 
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too, with a liberal hand, from his treasures, to the Boston 
Magazine, published m 1783—4 ; and to other periodical 
miscellanies. He had contemplated preparing a volume 
of sermons for the press, but had not selected and revised 
any number ; and, alas ! ^* his purposes are broken off." 
Had he not otherwise directed, his friends would strongly 
urge the publication of some of his manuscripts ; believ- 
ing that for evangelical and useful instructions, for serious 
Emd truly catholick sentiments, as well as for literary value, 
they would be a very valuable and acceptable addition to 
the stock of American sermons. 

^^ His compositions are very little elaborated. Perhaps he 
:oo closely followed the maxim, of his admired Quintilian, 
* Curam verborum rerum esse solicitudinem volo."* 
E{e had great copiousness of language, as he had great 
reedom of thought. The high praise of perspicuity, and 
^ase is, in a remarkable measure, his just due ; and often 
Jie more usually coveted applause of brilliant imagery. 
3is style is peculiarly his own ; and his writing like ms 
x>nversation. Fond of fip;urative expressions, he was com- 
nonly very happy in theu* application ; especially in illus- 
rating his thoughts, on senous subjects, by apt allusions 
rom the sacred scriptures. The manner happily corres- 
x>nded with the matter of his publick discourses. In cor- 
-ect and neat, though usually mmiliar language, with a me- 
odious voice and easy gestures, his eloquence was always 
latural and agreeable. Rarely did he attempt that which 
s highly elevated, powerful, or sublime. We were re- 
oinoed, when we heu-d him, rather of the mild exhorta- 
ions and gende entreaties of the last of the evangelists, 
han of the great apostle of the Gentiles, whom the people 
t Lystra would have worshipped, as the genius of eloquence. 

AeeoootoflKiruils in Botton, 1701—74, ind ptri 1771, I v. §11—16^ nd SM. 
Topognphioil dcMiwcioo of New Bedford, iv. 8S3— SSt. 
Notiee of WiUUm WhittiagliAm, ke. and ochcr bislorieAl tenpi, wiUi 
Narrative of iiewf|>aperi ia New Eagland, ▼. ti06— «t6, and vi. M— .7a. 
Sketch of tlie life aod eharaeter of Dr. Belkaap. vi. tO— 15. 
EecleuaftMal hiatory of Maawohmettt and Pljmooth, iBcladiog biograpliy oftev- 
ral eraineat miniitert, vii. 46ti--^no, IX. i— 49, Z. 1—^. k I. ?f.Ser IM — Sl<). 
Historical accouut of John Eliot, ** The apoatle to the ladiansv*" v 1 1 1. 5— M. 
To|M>graphieal and hiitorieal aeeooat of Marbkhead, viii. 44—79. 
Memoirt of Dr . Thaehcr, v 1 1 1 . 877— >S4. 
Meomirt of Andrew Eliot, aod Thomas Femherton, x. 181—191 . 

* Inst. Orat. viiL !• 
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Though these inspired primitive ministers, possess the 
highest claims on our attention, yet each has some, pecu- 
liarly and appropriately his own. If required to select the 
orator of most consummate skill, either for strength of ar- 
gument, weight of sentiment, vehemence of diction, and 
irresistible pathos, the farewell address to the elders of 
Fphesus, the discourse to the men of Jerusalem, the de- 
fence before Felix, and that to Agrippa, would alone suf- 
fice to direct the admirnig eye and rapturous plaudit to 
Paul of Tarsus. But in exciting the softer emotions, in 
engaging the kinder affections of the heart, where can de- 
scriptions and appeals more influential and effectual be 
found, than in the narrative of the last supper, and the dis- 
course which preceded it, and of the scene oif the crucifixion, 
with the events that followed the resurrection ; by the be- 
loved John. In all his epistles, breathes the same spirit 
that dictated the address, which ecclesiasdcal historians 
have represented this beloved disciple to have made, when 
in advanced years, he used to be carried to the assemblies 
of the primitive church. His infirmities preventing a 
long exhortation, he again and again used only to say, 
** little children love one another." 

*• Among his fondest literary attachments, the writings of 
Erasmus, Le Clerc, and especially of Jortin^^ were pre- 
eminent. 

* His resemblance to this last, who was in snch a peculiar degree, hi* faroarite 
author, was often remarked by his friends one to anoUier. Probably they had beea 
prevented expressing this to him ; for there was such an unaffected delicacy of man- 
ner combined with his dignity of mind, that it was extremely difficult to speak to 
him of his excellencies. In the most unreserved intimacies of a long friendship, I 
never could give vent in his presence to the praises which his performances merited. 
One,* whom he highly and justly valued, has recently publickly paid the tribute, 
which all acknowledged appropriately due. 

When this was shewn to him in print, he was extremely embarrassed, and evident- 
ly distressed, at what he alone regarded as unmerited. *<To deserve that," he said, 
** wouhl fill the measure of ray ambition." By some of his intimate asaociates, by 
one nt least, the parallel is thought to reflect nearly as much lustre on the traosat- 
lanlic chler brother, as can be derived by our countryman from the proud eognomen. 
This is deliberately said, under a full impression of whatJortin was ; which impres- 
sion cannot be described more satistnctorily, than it has been by the celebrated Dr. 
Parr. The quotniion, though loiifr, will it is presumed be acceptable, both for its in- 
trinsick excellence, and as a skeid« of the present subject, so wonderfully exact, that 
ft almost seems as though it could only have been copied from our lately departed 
friend. 

** Learned he xras without pedantry ; he was ingenious without the affectation of 
singularity. He was a lover of truth, without hovering over the gloomy abjras of 

• Bev. Mr JenkSf in an Euhrry pronwinced aA Bovfdoin College the latt com- 
ynencement, refers to Dr. E.*9 account of kit Excellency Gov. B. tu the epiniin 
• o/zAe tnodeft and learned Jortin ofJVeiv England.** J*age 18. 
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" To \^ry few men is^our College under greater obli- 
gations, than to the late and the former Doctor Eliot. The 
&ther was actually chosen, in 1774, president of this Uni- 
versity, of which for many years as an overseer, and as a 
fellow of the Corporation, he too was one of the ornaments 
and props. But he declined, because he was so greatly 
attached to his people, and their reciprocal value for him 
seemed, in his view, to forbid a separation. 

" The son was judged by very many to possess all the 
most essential requisites, for that important place ; ff not 
gifted with the same commandbg and popular manner, 
which crowned the father's qualifications for this office. 
Whether those on whom the choice devolved, ever in 
form proposed to him such an arrangement, is not known ; 
but it is known, that when an intimate acquaintance and 

tkefiticiflin ; and i fViend to free iDQuirr, withoat roving into the dreary and path- 
Icsn vUds of latitudinaruinitni. He had a heart, which never diagraccd the powers 
of his understanding. With a lirely imagination, an elegant taste, and a judgment 
most roaseuline, and most correett he united the artless and amiable negtigeaee of 
a school bf)y. Wit without ill-nature, and sense without effort, he eoold, at will^ 
•eatter upon every subject, and in every book, the writer presents us with a near 
and diatiact view of the real man. 

M ■■ ■ Ut oronis 

** Votiva pateat tanquam deseripta Tabella 

« ViU senis. »»• 

** Uis style, though iaartificial, is sometimes elevated : though Aimiliar it is nerer 
mean. 

'< At the shadowy and fleeting reputation, which n sometifliefl gained hy the petty 
Iroliclui of literarv vanity, or the mischievous stroq^es of controversial rage, he 
ticTer gmpcd. 'i'mth, which some men are ambitious of seizing by surprise, tu 
the trmekleas and dark recess, he was content to overtake in the broad and beatea 

Cth : and in pursuit of it, if he does not excite our astonishment b^ the rapidity of 
I strides, be at least secures our eoafidcnee by the firainesa of his step. To the 
cxaroinatioo of positions advanced by other men, he alwavs hronriit a iniad, which 
neither prcpossessioii had seduced, aor malevolence polluted, ne had too much 
disaerament to coofonnd difference of opinioo with inaligaity or dulaess ; aad too 
much candour to insult, where he could not persuade. Though his sensibiUties 
were neither coarse nop sluggish, he yet was exempt from those fickle hnmoars, 
those rankling jealooaies, andthat restless warwardncss, which men of the bright- 
est talents are too prone to indulge. He earned with him into every station in 
which be was placed, and erery snlnecl which be exptored, a solid greatac« of 
■oul, which could soare aa infSenoor, tboogb in the offensive form of an ailveraary, and 
endure an equal, with or without the sacred name of a friend. , The importaace of 
nonuneodatlon, as well to him who bestows, as to him who dalms it, he estimated 
not only with justice, hot with deUeacy ; aad therefore he neither wantonly Uvbb- 
nd h, nor withheld it austerely. 

** The esteem and teffectkni which I feel f or so profonna a sdiolar, aad so bopast 
a man, make me whoIlT iodHTerent to the praise or aentnre of those who fiUfy, 
whhont readinc bit wrmngs, or who read tbem witbont finding some ineaatife to 
Mmij» MOM pronaiency in knovladg% or tone iapromneni in ▼irtae.'^ 

* Har.8al.L.iLI.M. 

\9e9Trmci9prkimdj9r ChoHn JW%, 17i9. 
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confidential friend, aiice hinted his wish and expectation 
that such might be the result, with the frankness and sin- 
cerity which singularly characterised him, he disclaimed 
all pretentions and wishes for such an honour. At the 
same time he declared, bath because he was conscious of 
a want of adaptation in many particulars, (to say nothing 
of other objections) and because he was completely 
happy in his pastoral connexion, that it would not require 
a moment's eifort to decline it, were the oftcr to be made. 
" The departure of a man, like the one thus rapidly sketch- 
ed, is indeed no common loss. In the contemplation of 
his ca|>acity and disposition, to serve the interests of this an- 
cient school of religion and learning, and of the power, which 
his hold on the publick confidence, by his character for 
moderation and integrity gave him, to be eminently useful 
to it ; we are ready to pronounce our deprivation the great- 
est that could be susuined. For myself, allow a paragraph 
of egotism, I cannot adequately express, and but imperfecl- 
ly hint, the extent of my loss. It is of one, who was the 
counsellor of my collegiate course ; a guide, in my profes* 
sional studies ; of a friend, who took me by the hand, and 
led me not only among the groves of science and the foun' 
tains of literature, but into *' the green pastures" of sacred 
truth, " beside the still waters" that flow from the mountain 
of Zion. Hisjudgment has been influential insettlingall the 
arrangements of my life. He directed to me the inquiries 
of those, among whom I passed die delightful period of my 
ministry ; his opinion did much in deciding my settlement 
with that people, who will ever be greatly endeared to my 
heart. While he fully knew and approved the reasons for 
my not engaging earlier in the duties of instruction here, be 
balanced my wavering mind, in reference to the existing 
connexion ; to his advice and countenance any scr\'ice that 
has resulted is to be chiefly attributed ; and on him I relied, 
for the effecting of some further amingemcnts, which might 
render it more pleasant and beneficial. With him all my 
plans of useful occupation, in any leisure hours, M'cre in 
common, and on his approbation gready depended the ac- 
complishment of whatever 1 had meditated, and was pur- 
suing. But he is removed from my side ; and beyond 
the circle of relatives, what greater loss can I endure. I 



M 
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am indeed bereaved of a second fiither. Excepting the 
tender ligaments which bind me to endeared domestick con- 
nexions* I can sincerely adopt the sentiment of Beza, re« 
speeding his illustrious friend Calvin. 

^ Hereby the strongest tie to earth is severed, 
^ Thelntterest pang is extracted from death.''* 

[H. Page 226.] The proximate cause of his death is rep- 
resented by his attending physician, Isaac Rand, M. D, 
to have been ** an drganick disease of the heart/' On ex- 
amination, after his decease, it was found, that *^ the heart 
was much enlarged and inflamed ; with a Uttle purulent ap- 
pearance on its surface. The pericardium was thickened 
and inflamed. Some of the valves of the heart were car- 
tilaginous. Large coagula of coagulated lymph with eras- 
samentum were in the auricles and ventricles of the heart ; 
a very large coagulum in the left ventricle, occluding the 
passage of the blood into the aorta. It is thought the dis- 
ease of the heart was not recent ; the coagula had proba- 
bly been for some time increasing, but when the obstruc- 
tion was such as to occlude the passage of the blood into 
the great artery, death was instant and unavoidable/' 

One of the gentlemen, who attended the examination, 
John C. Warrbn,M.D. from appearances then exhibited, 
and fix>m inquiry respecting the commencement and pro- 
gress of the ratal attadc, considered the disease to be acute, 
and termed it ^'Malignant inflammation of the Pericardium/* 

** No remarkable external appearance presented itself. 
In the cavity of the chest, the lungs exhibited a natural and 
healdiy appearance ; and their vessels were very modcr- 
ately chai^ged with blood. The mucous membrane of the 
bronchise had a slight appearance of inflammation. The 
pleura was not influncd, but exhibited a net work of ves- 
sels in various parts, which probably would have gone on 
to (fecided inflammation. The cavities of the pleura 
contained a little serous fluid. The loose pericardium 
was covered with a unifinrm, but delicate blush, dee]>est 
near the diaphragm. The pericardium, which closely in- 
vests the heart, exhibited marics of violent inflammation. 
It was generally of a red colour, but this colour became 

* The eiaet words do aot otevr to ircollcotkrD. The original cxpresiion it m 
htwOifttl M tho thought. 
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of a livid hue on the sur&ce, next the diaphragm, like the 
colour of parts tending to gangrene. This membrane was 
thickened and in many pans covered with coagulated 
lymph. A small quantity of serum, mixed with semi-pu- 
rulent lymph, was contained in its cavity. The substance 
of the heart was swelled and remarkably tender. It was 
covered with fat. None of its cavities were enlarged. 
1 hey were all filled with blood, which was principally fluid. 
The semilunar valves of the aorta had the hardness of a 
fibro-cartilage, and in some places were in a state near os- 
sification. The inner coat of the aorta was brittle, and con- 
tained a number of hard specks. The organs in the cavity 
of the abdomen were in a healthy state, and exhibited no 
very remarkable appearance.'* 

Jour, of Med. Vol. II. p. 155. 

* 

[I. Page 226."! The funeral was attended on Thursday, 
18 February, with great solemnity, by a vast concourse. 
A prayer was made, by Rev. Dr. Lathrop, at the house, 
with the family and relatives of the deceased, and his breth- 
ren of the ministry and the College. The bereaved 
church and congregation, the members of various socie- 
ties with which he was connected, and a numerous assem- 
bly of acquaintance and strangers, attended at the meeting- 
house, wnere a prayer was ofiered by Rev. Mr. Chan- 
ning. The pall supporters were. Rev. Dr. Lathrop, and 
Dr. Freeman, of Boston ; Dr. Porter, of Roxbury ; Mr. 
Harris, of Dorchester ; President Kirkland, and Professor 
McKean, of Harvard College. These in succession 
preached to the afflicted society, from the following pas- 
sages of holy writ, applied to the solemn occasion. 

Feb. 21. Rev. J. LathIiOP, D.D. 1 Then. ▼. 9, tO, 11. « For Cod hath DOt 

*< appointed ut In wrath ; but to obtaio ul- 
*< Talian by our Lord Jetns Christ," kc. 
" S8. " J. T. K X R K L A N D, D. D. Itaiah, Ivii. i2. ** lie shall enter into i>eace ; 

*' tliej thall rest in their beds, each ooe 
<< walking in his uprightness." 

Mar. 7. «« J. Freeman, D. D. Romans, xii. 7—18. ** Let us wait on our 

** MINISTERING, OT hc that tcachcih on 
«« teaching j" &c. 
" 14. « E. Porter, D. D. John, xi. 16. « Let os also go that ve raar 

" DIE WITH HIM." 

c« 21. " T. M. Harris, Hebrews, xiii. 7. " Remember them who 

<* have spoken unto yon the word of 
<* God ; whose faith follow, considering 
'* the end of Uieir conversation.." 

** 28. " J. McKean, John, xxi. 20. " The disciple wugh 

" Jesus loved" 
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£Ap uuexpeeted fiulure of some articira for this roltime, having canted an iDterrap- 
tion in the printing ufncurl/ three motiths gives o[)portunily for the iMcrUoo of 
the ibilowiog eommunieation from a highly rcs|>ccted frieiiiL] 

• 

Boston, July 26, 1813. 
Dear Sir^ 

In the just tribute you have paid to the memory of our 
late excellcntfriend, Dr. J. Eliot, it is suggested in a note, 
p, 231, that the first English exercises at commencement 
were in 1769. From my recollection for a few years pri- 
or to that date you will permit me to give you the following 
information. 

On commencement day, 1763, Jedidiah Huntington 
pronounced the first English oration knouTi on such an 
occasion, in the morning, and in the afternoon John Lowell 
and William Hooper spoke a dialogue in English, on the 
advantages of the peace then recently concluded between 
England, France and Spain, which met with much ap- 
plause. 

In 1764, there was no publick commencement on ac- 
count of the small pox, prevalent diat year, which produced 
a long vacation at College. 

1765. Joseph Taylor delivered an English oration^ 
A. M. I do not remember any thing spoken in English^ 
P. M. 

1766. Jonathan L. Austin spoke an oration in En- 
glish, A. M. and Josiah Quincy another, P. M. 

1767. Ihomas Bernard had prepared one, but from 
diffidence on account of an hesitancy in his speech or some 
other reason, did not choose to deliver it. There was a 
dialogue between Daniel Johnson and Moses Holt. Noth- 
ing that I remember, P. M. 

Of 1 768 I do not remember any thing particular ; but 
believe that nothing was spoken in English. 

You are right as to Ward Chipman, 1770. I well 
recollect an oration which he delivered on law. Austin 
and Tudor, 1769, are not so fresh in my mind, but have 
BO doubt of the correctness as to them. 

I am, my dear Sir, yours, 

ISAAC SMITH. 

M jf 



250 Letter from the Right Reverend^ 

Rev. John Eliot ^ Minister of the New North Chunk 

Boston, New England. 

Calgarth Park, Kendall, IS Juke, 1807. 

Reverend Sir, 

The day before yesterday I was honoured by your let- 
ter of the 26th May, 1806, delivered to mc by Mr. Buck- 
minster, whom I could not prevail upon to favour me with 
more than an en passant visit ; though I am certain, froni 
what I saw of him, that I have cause to lament, that his 
engagements would not suffer him to make a longer slay. 

I accept with great pleasure and gratitude the distinc- 
tion you announce to me of being elected a member of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. My studies have 
not, at any period of my life, been particularly directtd lo 
historical incjuiry ; and, at the age of seventy, I must de- 
spair of being able to render the Society any service as an 
associate ; especially as I am unacquainted with its gen- 
eral design, as it respects ancient or modern history. 

Nothing can be more interesting, either to philosophers 
or divines, than the history of the human species, consid- 
ered cither in its several parts, or as constituting one great 
whole. The first will be gratified with tracing the pro- 
gression and retrogradation of human intellect, accorclinj^ 
to the influence of physical and moral causes, in every p.xi 
of the world, and in ever}' age; and the second will Ik 
penetrated with the highest veneration for the Bible, which 
commences, as it were, and arranges the history of man- 
kind, by referring all nations to one common stock. In 
this view the distinction between ancient and modem 
history vanishes, the two togedier are united into one 
whole, originating in Adam, and subjected to the uioia! 
government of that one incomprehensible Being iwm 
whom every thing is derived. The real existence and ilic 
extent of this moral government is best discerned by com- 
paring the circumstances of the whole species, with rcs|:cct 
to happiness, morals, and intelligence, at distant periods. 

The peopling of America by European chribiianb, ai.i! 
the rise of a great empire, (which is now beginning lo ;.i- 
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tract the notice of other States) in that quarter of the 
;^lohc» will be contemplated by future ages as important 
c;)ochs in the general history of man ; and they will, by 
the art of printing, become known to our latest posteritjr, 
freed from that confusion, uncertainty, and contradiction m 
which the histories of remote ages are universally involved. 
If the labours of your Society are restricted, principally, 
to the history of your own country, here is abundant mat- 
ter for erudite and extensive investigation. In addition 
to all that can now be known of the civil histories of Peru, 
of Mexico, and of the savage nations yet subsisting in the 
interior of the country, a copious source of historical de- 
tail is opened by the separation of America from Great 
Britain. The causes which produced that separation, the 
j^rcat men who accomplished it, and the consequences 
which have followed it, highly merit the most accurate 
narration. The introduction of the sciences, the estab- 
lishment ofliterarv societies, the cultivation of the arts, the 
gradual improvement or deterioration of the principles of 
government in the several states composing the general 
c:o;ifcderation, the policy or impolicy of European allian- 
ces, the extension of commerce, the practicability or 
utility of forming American settlements in Asia or Africa^ 
these, and matters such as these, 'present themselves to my 
mind as fit objects of historical discussion. But I forbear, 
from not having any knowledge of tlie ends for which your 
Society has been instituted ; and I conclude with express- 
ing my most ardent wishes, that the offspring of Great 
Hritain may be as illustrious in the peaceful arts of life, as 
the mother from which she has sprung lias long been, and 
that it may be more fortunate than the parent has been in 
escaping the calamity of frequent wars, pnncipally occasion- 
ed by the avarice of commerce, and the ambidon of^s- 
ix>tism ; and more fortunate, also, in escaping that excess 
of wealth, which, by introducing luxury, contaminates 
the pro!)ity of individuals, enervates the physical strength 
of nations, and subverts the freest constitutions. 

I have the honour to be. 
Reverend Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 

R. LANDAFF. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF THE HONOURABLE jAMIf 
SULLIVAK, Esq. P. H. S. &C. &C. BY. J. W. 

The late governour Sullivan, one of our ori^nal asso* 
ciates in the Historical Society, and our firet president, was 
born at Berwick, in the District of Mainei on 22 April, 
1744, and is said to be fourth son to his father, who came 
from Europe, and settled in that town, as a fermer. The 
son having met with an hurt, which proved a lasting inju- 
ry to him in walking, turned his attention to the study of 
the law, under his l^rolhcr John Sullivan, who afterward 
became eminent as one of our revolutionaiy generals, and 
as governour of the state of New Hampshire. When the 
term of study expired, he opened his oflice at Biddcford, 
on Saco river, and continued there until after the com- 
mencement of our revolutionary war. He had, even at that 
early period of life, attracted the attention of the govern- 
ment, who appointed him attorney general for the county 
of York, Our dispute with Great Britain was then grow- 
ing serious. Mr. Sullivan was able at once to appreciate 
the advantages to the community from a vigorous asser- 
tion of our rights, and we find him uniformly joining the 
band of patriots, who nobly defeated the claims of Great 
Lritain, and at length obliged her to recognize our inde- 
pendence. During almost the whole of the contest, we 
find his name in situations both honourable and responsi- 
ble. He represented the town of Biddcford in the provin- 
cial Congress in 1774 and 1775, and in the legislature, 
which was regularly fornud upon the model of the char- 
ter, in 1776. In the first set of officers for the civil depart- 
ment, he was appointed judge of the maritime court in the 
district in which he resided. The next year he was called 
to the superiour court, as tlie supreme judiciary was then 
denominated. Soon after this promotion he removed his 
family to Groton, where he pui chased a farm. 

Necessity had obliged the government to defray the ex- 
pcnces of war by the medium of an unfunded paper cur- 
rency. Toward the end of 1777 the depreciation became 
visible, and to those who were limited in their resources, as 
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lublick officers and literary men generally were, it became 
listressing. Mr, Sullivan however, far from being discour- 
iged, continued his official exertions, until it had become 
evidently necessarj^ for the enemv to accede to our claims, 
le then, in 1782, resigned his office of judge, and removed 
lis family to Cambridge, and soon afterward to Boston, 
vhich became the place of his stated residence till his death, 
ie was appointed a delegate to Congress in 1783, and was 
continually in some station of publick employment during 
he remainder of his life. The times of his different pro- 
notions, or occasional employment in publick service, are 
particularly detailed in an elegant memoir written on the 
)Ccasion of his death, by one of the most accomplished 
iterati of our countr}', and published in the periodical pro- 
luctions of that time. 

His mind was not only uncommonly comprehensive, 
3Ut always on the stretch. He published a learned work 
in his profession, and wrote an histor}' of that part of the 
itate in which he began life. Both these works arc es- 
:eemed in the different departments to which they relate, 
ind though neither of them is supposed to be perfect, yet 
the imperfections are such as would hardly be noticed in 
ivriters of the common stamp. He published a number 
of smaller tracts, which have not yet been collected into a 
krolume, though generally speaking the same vigorous intel- 
lect appeared in all his writings ; yet from several of them 
being written on special occasions, they have not ac- 
quired the permanent form. 

In every department in which he served, strict fidelity, 
dne attention to the rights of all with whom he transacted 
business, and unremitting industry, united to friendly man- 
ners, gained the esteem and affection of the communi- 
ty, which they expressed by electing him govcmour of 
Massachusetts in 1807, and re-electing htm in 1808. 
During this period, overburdened with publick cares, and 
worn out by a continual succession of difficult and arduous 
employments, his constitution began to fuil, and before the 
expiration of the second year of his administration, he sunk 
into his grave. He continued however, notwithstanding 
the decline of his health, to do business till within a few days 
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of his death, and transacted it with the same regularity in 
the near views of his dissolution, as when he was in health. 
His mind was supported by the christian hope, and faith, 
that death was to th(^e, who had done their duty here, on- 
ly a change of abode, and an entrance on a more perma- 
nent state of enjoyment. 

As governour he was remarkably successful in mitigating 
the severity of the political parties, which divided the state, 
and their leaders generally and sincerely regretted his 
death. He died on 10 December, 1808, in the sixty 
fifth, year of his age, and was buried with the honours con- 
ferred on his exalted station, and which were aknowledged 
to belong to his distinguished merit. 






MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE 

LATE REV. WILLIAM EMERSON. 



The late Rev. William Emerson was a man so much 
esteemed by the publick, and is remembered with so much 
respect and affection by his friends, that it would be unjust 
that these volumes, which his own labours contributed to 
enrich, should not contain some recdrd of his life and some 
mc»Tforial, however imperfect, of his worth. 

The life of a scholar, and particularly of a clergyman, 
whose occupations are necessarily so rcs^ular and uniform, of 
course can seldom furnish many materials for biography. 
Mr. Emerson was born at Concord, Massachusetts, on 
the 6th of May, 1769. He was the only son of the minis- 
ter of that place, whose career of usefulness was premature- 
ly closed in the 35th year of his age, while he was engaged 
in the service of his country at the beginning of the Ameri- 
can revolution. Though deprived of the guidance of a 
father at the early age of seven years, he was enabled by 
the blessing of heaven on the care of an excellent mother 
to pass a blameless childhood. When in his seventeenth 
year he entered Harvard College, his views of life were 
already so just, his habits of industry so fixed, and his 
principles of action so elevated and correct, that he passed 
through the temptations to which he was exposed unhurt, 
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and left the university in 1789 with a reputation for talents, 
learning, and virtue, which his succeeding life confirmed 
and increased. 

After engaging for a short time, as is usual with most of 
our clergy, in die care of a school, he completed his theolog- 
ical studies, and in the year 1792 was ordained over the 
church in Harvard. From this place he was called to a 
sphere of wider usefulness in the metropolis, and was instal- 
led in the First Church, Boston, October, 1799. Here the 
suavity and courtesy of his manners, and the fidelity and 
ability with which he discharged his pastoral duties, secured 
to him a great share of publick esteem and affection. He 
became a member of nearly all the learned and charitable 
societies, which in this town are so numerous, and in most 
of them was entrusted with some important office. He 
was never weary in contriving and encouraging plans for 
the improvement of the moral and literary character of the 
community. In the year 1804 he undertook the conduct 
of the Monthly Anthology and Boston Review, a literary 
journal, which, in conjunction with several friends whom 
he interested in its fate, he gratuitously supported, and 
which sustained a reputation not inferior to any similar 
work, which had preceded it in this countr)'. He contin- 
ued in the uninterrupted discharge of these multiplitd du- 
ties to great acceptance till May, 1808, when his friends 
perceived the first indic:itions of his precarious health. 
The manner in which he bore the violence of a disease, 
which attacked him at this period, cannot be better descri- 
bed than in the language of one (jF liis friends,^ who already 
alas ! himself claims from us the same sad tribute which 
he gave to his deceased brother. 

*' Of the practical strength of his faith and piety he was 
permitted to give us a memorable example during the 
sudden attack, which he sustained a few years since in all 
the fullness of his health and exixrctations, when he was 
busily preparing for a publick service. Those who then 
saw him brought down in an instant, and without any pre- 
vious warning, to the gates of death, can never forget the 
steadfastness with wiiich he received tlie alamii and the 

* Rcf. J. S tuekminttcr*t Scririon at the fuoenl ot Mr. E. 
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singular humility and composure with which he waited 
during many days, doubtful of life and expecting to leave 
all that was dear to him on earth to present himself be- 
fore God."* 

From this nttack however he apparently recovered, and 
resumed all his usual employments with his accustomed 
activity and interest. The occasion of the erection of a 
new place of publick worship for the First Church sug- 
gested to him the plan of a history of that ancient and re- 
spectable society. It has been published since his de- 
cease by his friends, and though labouring under the dis- 
advanta^ of being posthumous and incomplete, it displays 
great accuracy and minuteness of research, and is read with 
pleasure and profit by those, who take an interest in the 
early history and ecclesiastical antiquities of our country. 
In preparing this work he was engaged till the symptoms 
of the disease, which finally closed his life, interrupted his 
labours, while employed in an analysis of the works and 
character of Chauncy. He sustained the severity of a 
lingering and distressing disorder with the most exempla- 
ry fortitude and christian tranquillity till at length liC 
sunk under its force on llthof May, 1811. 

Such are the few incidents, possessing sufiicient gene- 
ral interest to be here recorded, which are to be found in 
the peaceful and even tenor of the life of this excellent man. 
In reviewing his character and attainments it is not difficult 
to show the grounds of that reputation, which during his 
life he enjoyed. He was a man of lively and vigorous 
talents, and possessed the rare felicity of having them so 
constantly at command, that his literary efforts arc almost 
all of nearly equal excellence. He possessed great diligence 
and activity in every pursuit in which he engaged, and was 
remarkably methodical and exact in the distribution of 
his time. If we were to select any single feature as mark- 
ing his character more distinctly than any other, we should 

• "It wa^ in the yrar ISOS, that he was attacked with « profusv licmorrha^ from 
the lungs, trona the efFcctn of" which he never completelv rccovfrecl. But the ilii- 
ease, ot which he died, ha<l not probably the rcniulesl connexion nilh this hlctding. 
It uppoared upon examination, that tlic lower orifice ot'tlii.* sioinadi uas uiiuost en* 
tirelv closed by aschirrhoufi tumour, or hard swellin<^, wliich on the in&idc was uloe- 
rated. So completely was the passage of the pylorus obliterate'!, tli:tt a drop Ot wa- 
fer could hardly be pressed through it from the stoniuchi uhich was full." 
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say it was the singular propriety with which he filled every 
station to which he was called. His strong curiosity led- 
him to engage in a great variety of studies ; and his iove 
of activity allowed his friends to lay upon him the 
burden of a great multitude of occupations in the va- 
rious literary and charitable societies of which he was a 
member. This variety and number of his duties — though 
they did not leave him leisure to carry his researches very 
deeply into many sciences — enabled him to gain a merited 
fame for active usefulness and devotion to the cause of be- 
nevolence ; a fame, in the eye of ivason and religion, far 
more valuable, than any renown, which can be claimed 
by a man of barren, though ever so profound specu- 
lation. 

As a clergyman he was greatly endeared to his society. 
His manner in the pulpit was graceful and dignified, though 
seldom impassioned. His sermons were remarkably chaste 
and regular in their structure, correct and harmonious ia 
iheir style, seldom aiming at the more daring graces of rhet- 
oric, but always clear and accurate, and, to a great major- 
ity of hearers, particularly acceptable. 

In all the private relations of life he was most exemplary 
and conscientious. His purity was without a stain. His 
integrity was above all suspicion. No man delighted more 
in the happiness of his friends, or would more actively and 
disinterestedly exert himself to promote it. How deep- 
ly he felt the truth and value of the religion wliich he 
preached no one could doubt, who witnessed the consola- 
' tion and support, which they gave him in his dying mo- 
ments. By a life uniformly devoted to the cause of truth, 
and of the best interests of mankind, he has left \o his chil- 
dren and friends a rich legacy in the remembrance of hb 
virtues. He has given them one more motive to form, 
their lives on the principles, which governed his, that they 
may hereafter share with him the rewards, which, we trust, 
he has already gone to receive. 

The following is given as a correct list of Mr. E.'s ac- 
knowledged publications. 

1. Sermon at Harvard, 4 July, 1794. 

2. Sermon at the artillery election, Boston, 1799. 

N N 
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3. Sermon before the Roxbury (^harital)le Society, 1800. 

4. Sermon at th.e ordination of Rev. Robert Smiley, 23 
September, 1801. 

5. Boston Oration, 4 Jnly, 1802. 

6. Sermon on the death of Rev. Dr. Thachcr, 1802. 

7. Sermon at the Ordin.-nion of Rev. Thomas Bede, 1 803. 

8. Sermon on the death of madam Bowdoin, 1803. 

9. Sermon before the Boston Female Asylum, 1805, 

10. Sermon on the death of Charles Austin, 1806. 

11. Discourse before the Humane Society, 1807. 

12. Tlie first, second, third, and seventh discourses in 
the fourth number of the Christian Monitor, with the 
prayers annexed to each discourse. 

13. A selection of psalms and hymns, embracing all the 
varieties of subject and metre, suitable for private de- 
votion and the worship of churches, 12mo. 1808. 

14. Sermon at the ordination of Rev. Mr. Clark, Bur- 
hi-gton, 1800. 



BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF ISAAC LOTHROP, ESq. 

This gentleman was a descendant, in the fifth genera- 
tion, from the Rev. John Lothropp, of whom a full ac- 
count is given in this volume.* He was born at Ply- 
mouth, December llih, 1736, (O. S.) and was the 
son of Isaac Lothrop, Esq. a gentleman of distinguished 
worth, who died at the age of 43, in the year 1750. 

This son, who was the oldest of five children left by 
Colonel Lothrop, after receiving the usual school educa- 

• In the ^ojl-liumoiirctl ortliojp'apl.ical dispute, rclnlivc to the family name, Mr, 
lAithvop hIw;i} r slronuoiisly contended for llic preservation of the o in the first »> Ihibic. 

SoiiH." <»f theik-scciKlunts ofth^* IJjv. J. JjOthrrt/iff, ci>\}Vi:\n\\y the Conncciieiit hraiirii, 
write the nnme Lnthrop. The writer of this note moII n collects the pleasure %»iih 
"ujjir'ii his ( sii-enu'"! Ii'w n<l recoiu«l the two orii^jnal letters of his ancestor, m hich ut re 
ft):\:iv^ u.nrmj; the /» Vz/'./'/.t paper-. ;it Mur;.!jfieM, in the yrar 17'J2. Kwvy unnl 
Hn«i sv'.l:u Iv VMS prenotis in his estinwilion : IJiit he uas purliciilarly «rrtitiri(.«I iu 
fi.uiin^ ilii* Ji.iiiu: >.o w rilten, «■- to sujijinrt the prarlice of the Oh! Colony hntiicii 
of (IcflCLMnluni'^. It is not n-t ollcclcd how the niodera omission of one of the- ton- 
aoii.wLs v%.is fVCMS!'] or exphiinrd. 

I-':-..in M Pfc'irrr ':fe to the oriVmnl letteP?», copie«l in llie Afemoir (»f the Rev. 
J;.'.'! /,i:'//;v>/>/;, it r«|«;(' i'.-s lh;'t the i.r.mrs of the two ])(;r<ioit5, w ho siptcdliit i.-l 
letter w ilh Mi'. L'JtUr' ;>;'. (itfl jj.irily in hlank. in tl)e printed cop},) were tic .>u 
Ci/f'b and KfJ^^niih fi'j'-inn'jn. In tlir same letter, paj^* 174 of this ^ol jr.'«*, ; •.*!• 
l.Kli, for/^r/wtT, rv'Ml /trjiicr : and in the fii'St line of the other letter, paj;c iri> f.»r 
t'jM'ard^, read touchiv.if. 
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tion, lived seven years with Mr. Joseph Sherburne, a mcr- 
chant in Boston. He remained about two years in Los- 
ton, after the expiration of his clerkship, and then return- 
ed to Plymouth, where he spent the remainder of his life, 
first as a merchant ; but from the year 1778 he confined 
himself to his official duties, as register of probate for the 
county. 

Integrity, veracity, kindness, habitual courtcousness, af- 
fability, cheerfulness and unaffected simplicity marked his 
character, and the impressions made by his virtuous life 
and amiable deportment cannot be effaced from the hearts 
of those, who had the pleasure of his friendship or ac- 
quaintance. He was elected a member of the Historical 
Society in October, 1791. His well known attachment to 
Antiquarian researches led to the choice, and he uni- 
formly manifested a lively interest in the objects of the 
Society, its reputation and usefulness. He died July 25, 
1808. Soon afterward, one of his friends, at Plymouth, 
officially connected with the deceased, and who well knew 
his worth, made the following communication, which was 
published in one of the Boston newspapers, and gives a 
just view of his character. 

" Died at Plymouth, on the morning of the 25th instant, 
Isaac Lothrop, Esq. in the 73d year of his age. — If the in- 
clinations of the deceased had been consulted, his singular 
modesty would have resisted any other obituary notice of 
him, than that already given ; but in Mr. Lothrop were 
united so many excellent traits of character, that it would 
be injustice to his memory to [lass them in silence. 
Though unambitious, and disposed rather to avoid than 
court distinction, by the unsolicited suffrages of his fel- 
low citizens, he was chosen one of the representatives of 
Plymouth, in the legislature and provincial Congiess 
some few years prior and subsequent to the commence- 
ment of hostilities in the late revolutionary war. In 
those tr) ing and anxious times, he exhibited the purest 
patriotism and an unshaken confidence in the rectitude and 
ultimate success of the cause of his country. In all the 
conflicting periods since, he has mar.ifcsted an uniform 
attachment to the principles of the revolution, if an undc- 
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viatin,^ adherence to the political system of the illustrious 
Washington is proof of . such atiachnoent In the 
year 1778, he was appointed Register of Probate for the 
county of Plymouth, which office he retained to his 
death. The unbending uprightness that maiked his con- 
duct in this office, the ability and gentlemanly manner 
with which he discharged the duties of it, will long be 
remembered with affi'ctionaie respect. He cherished 
with lively ardour, a natural fondness for antiquity ; and 
so exalted was his veneration of the pious planters of 
New-England, who first landed in this town, that he de- 
lighted in tracing their every foot-step, and the minutest 
circumsttinces of their history were treasured in his mind. 
Hence, soon after the institution of the Historical Society, 
he was elected a member, and among the earliest mem- 
bers of the Humane Society he enrolled his name. In 
his friendships, he was steady, ardent, sincere ; — undis- 
guised in his feelings, and removed from the least tine- 
ture of duplicity, his bosom was the sacred depository erf 
confidential intercourse. If his prejudices were strong, 
they were invariably pointed at what he devoutly believed 
to be profligacy in principle, or dishonesty in practice. 
Such in fine, was Mr. Lothrop's scrupulous integiity, 
such his thorough detestation of every species of iniqui- 
tous, or even temporizing procedure, that the inscription 
on the tomb-stone of his beloved father, would be an ap- 
propriate one for his own : — 

" Had virtue's charms the power to save, 
Its faithful votaries from the grave. 
This stone had ne'er possessed the fame, 
Of being niark'd with Lothrop's name." 
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